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No. Ill. JANUARY, 1883. Vox; II. 
THE APOSTLE LORENZO ‘SNOW. 
CHAPTER journeyed, both by land ands sea, to Liv- 


In a former puinber of this volume we 
gave a general sketch of the life of the 
Apostle Lorenzo Snow, . We have now 
to consider him in the magnificent pro- 
grammes of work, as the founder of 
missions and the - founder of Brigham 
City. There was in his very youth an 
immensity of history of the latter-day 


work nascent in his life, the links of 
‘which we aim to present in the following | 


historical review. 
The review xg illustrious mission- 


his youth, as the Presi- 


founder 
dent of London Conference, from 
which afterwards missions were sent to 
all. the world, and that, too, under his | 
mo ve es 
was ordered to Great . Britain near the 
ome of the year 1839, under the leader- 
“ of their President, Brigham Young ; 
nine of that quorum met 
conference, at Manchester 
middle of tie year aut "To support 
‘the apostolic in the splendid mis- 
sionary’ work in’ Great Britain, already 
begun, in which Heber C. Kimball and 
Wilford Woodruff so distinguished them- | 


, about the 


selves, about forty elders were - ap- 
pointed to go over to E id, among | 
whom was nzo Snow, The whole 


of these however, were released, 


excepting Lorenzo—released chiefly for 
the reason that they were required at 
home to support the Prophet in the 
building up of the City of Nauvoo, 
whose foundations were scarcely laid 
when the Twelve, ander Brigham Young 
started for England. « But a manifest 
' destiny took young Lorenzo Snow into 
_ foreign lands, to help in the founding of 
missions, in the unfolding of which he 
was afterwards to Play a principal part. 
He heute alone from ‘Nauvoo, and thus 


in general 


erpool, without a companion in his mis- 
sionary service. He reached Manches- 
ter about the latter part of October, 
1840, where he found Brigham ‘Young, 
Parley P. Pratt, and Willard Richards. 
Heber C. Kimball, Wilford Woodruff, 
and George A. Smith were in London 
opening the work there, while Apostle 
Prat Taylor was in Liverpool, and Orson 
tt in Scotland. 

Lorenzo Snow was first appointed to 
labor in the Birmingham Conference, in 
connection with Elder Alfred Cordon. 
While laboring in this field he organized — 
a branch of the Church at Wolverhamp- 
ton. It was there he found William 
Henshaw, who was once famous for good 
works in the opening of the Welsh mis- 
sion: Elder Snow baptized Henshaw, 

es to preach the gospel. w 
baptized -several hundred converts, and 
organized several branches of the Church 
in Wales, Captain. Dan Jones ar- 
rived from Nauvoo on a mission to his 
race. It is due to the 
as it su y 
those not familiar with the early period 
of the work abroad, that Captain Dan 

Jones was the founder of the Welsh mis- 
| sion. It was Lorenzo Snow who started 
that mission, and his convert, Elder 
William Henshaw, was the instrument; 
after which Dan Jones went into Wales, 
and agitated the whole of that country 
with the Gospel and power of the Mor- 
Church. . 

After laboring several months in Bir- 
mingham, Lorenzo Snow was sent by 
President Young to London, to take 
charge of the work in the world’s me- 
‘trepolis, for the Prophet Joseph had just 
written to the Twelve calling them home, 
in consequence of the a of war 
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then impending between America and 


Great Britain. Apostles Kimball and 
Woodruff were still in London, but 
George A Smith had returned to Staf- 
fordshire to finish his work in the con- 
ference that he had founded, while 


Lorenzo Snow was chosen by President \} 
Young to sustain the work in London on 
_ the departure of Apostles Kimball and 

Woodruff, and afterwards to preside with 
Parley P. Pratt, as Counsellor, over the. 


British mission. 

On the arrival of Lorenzo in London, 
in the spring of 1841, Heber C. Kimball 
and Wilford Woodruff called together 
representatives of a few branches of the 
Church, widely scattered, for the pur- 


‘pose of organizing the London Confer- 


ence, which was accomplished in Febru- 
ary, 1841, and Elder Lorenzo Snow was 
appointed its first president. 


Heber C. Kimball, in Lancashire and | 
adjoining counties, his first mission 


to England, in 1847, had so stirred the 
country, that an entire village followed 
him through the strects with uncovered 
heads, singing and praising God for 


sending his servant with the Gospel ;. 


and, in Herefordshire, Wilford Wood- 


ruff had baptized a thousand souls in 


about six months, sweeping into the Lat- 


ter-day Church the entire circuit of. a 


dénomination, known as the United 


Brethren, with sixty of their ministers} 


but London had.been to them like an 
impenetrable fortress. Yet when these 


apostles turned the charge of the work | 
over to Lorenzo Snow, the Spirit resting 


upon Heber C. Kimball, he prophesied 
that from London the foreign missions 
would be sent to all the nations of the 


earth, This was afterwardsmost remarkably | 


fulfilled, as we shall see in the: progress 
of this history, and, what is as compara- 
tively remarkable, Lorenzo Snow, upon 
whose head the burden of the prophecy 
then rested, was destined, when he be- 
came an Apostle, to be the chief instru- 
ment in its fulfillment. — 


To illustrate how literally true it was 


in those days in the experience of elders, 


even to the presidents of conferences 


and missions, that they ministered the 


Gospel without purse or script, it may. 


be stated that, when Elder Snow too 
charge of the work in London, the saints 
agreed to give him his ‘‘daily bread”’ in 


their turns. Brother Albion, who had | 


means were commensurate to the burden, 


agreed tokeep Elder Snow two days of 
| the week, Brother and Sister -Morgan 
gave him lodgings at their house, while | 
others of the Saints furnished the remain- 


der of support, in which money scarcely 
held a fraction of theaccount. In those 
days the Lord’s Prayer was pregnant with 
all its original gospel philosophy in the 


| experience of the elders who founded 
the British mission—‘“‘Give us this day 
‘our daily bread!’’ | 


On the 6th of April, 1841, the Coun- 


cil of the Twelve assembled at. Manches- 
ter, in Carpenter’s Hall, for theé™ first 
time to transact business as a quorum, in 
the presence of the Church in a foreign 


land. Nine of the quorum were present, ~ 


namely — Brigham Young, Heber C. 
Ximball, Orson Hyde, Parley P. Pratt, 


Orson Pratt, John Taylor, . Wilford 
_ Woodruff, Willard Richards and George. 
A. Smith. The London Conference 


was represented by Lorenzo Snow, and 


_ was comprised of 137 members, 3 elders, — . 


and 8 priests. The exhibit showed that 


nearly one-third of the results were in es 
Wilford Woodruff’s special field of labor, — 
London Confer- - 


yet, in a few years t er- 
ice was destined to outnumber and in- 


ence every conference and mission 


abroad, and Elder Lorenzo Snow to 
send therefrom an able corps of mission- 


aries to many nations and lands, includ-— 


ing India, the cradle of civilizations. _ 
The first conference of London, held 


after the organization, took place on the 


16th of May, 1841, at which there were — 
resent from America, Elder Orson 
bound for his mission to Jerusa- 


lem, Elder G. J. Adams, at that time | 
famous in the Church as a popular 
disputant, and Elder 


renzo Snow, President of the Confer- 


-ence.- There were still. only a few 


branches, but Elder Snow in his report 


to Parley P. Pratt said,‘‘I had the privi-- 
lege of representing the Chusch in Lon- 


don, consisting of forty-seven members. 


Great prosperity has marked her on- — 
ward progress since last conference, and. 
there still remains the highest degree of - 


encouragement that her rolling forth will 


_ yet become more rapid, more mighty and ae 


more extensive.”’ 


" Elder Snow was also at this time one _ 
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_ of the Presidency of the British Mission. 


LORENZO SNOW. 


The Twelve, in their first General 
Epistle to the Churches abroad, issued 
on the eve of their return as a quorum to 
America, said, ‘‘We have seen fit to 
appoint our beloved brethren and fellow- 
laborers, Levi Richards and Lorenzo 
Snow to travel from conference to con- 
ference, and to assist Brother Pratt in 


the general superintendence of the 


Church in this country. These are men 
of experience and soundness of princi- 
ple, in whose counsel the Church may 
place entire confidence, so long as they 
Pg them by the power of their 
aith.’’ 


Parley P. Pratt was the only one of 


the Apostles left by his quorum in Eng- 


land, Orson Hyde pursued his way to 
Jerusalem, the rest returned to America. 
At the General Conference, held at 


‘Manchester June rst, 1842, the London 


Conference was again represented by 
Lorenzo Snow, consisting of eight 
branches, namely—London, Woolwich, 
Bedford, Wybosson, Thorncut, Honidon, 
Irchester and Waddon, with 400 mem- 
bers, 14 elders, 32 priests, 7 teachers 
and 8 deacons. 
_ On the departure of Parley P. Pratt 
for America he left the British Churches 
under the presidency of Thomas Ward, 
Lorenzo Snow and Hiram Clark. 
At the opening of the year 1843 the 
Millennial Star announced the chartering 
of ‘‘the splendid first class ship, the 
Swanton, Captain Davenport, to sail for 
New Orleans. on the sth of January.’ 
Elder Snow was in charge of the com- 
pany of Saints, numbering about 200. 
Lorenzo Snow while on his first mis- 


sion abroad accomplished more than 


appeared at the time. He had sown seed 
which yielded a rich harvest; for it was 
during that first mission abroad that he 
wrote the potent little tract entitled 
‘*THE ONLY Way To BE Savep.”’ That 
little Gospel preacher, in its pure sim- 
plicity, was like amagic tongue bearing 
testimony from door to door throughout 
the British Isles, and has been translated 


‘into every language where the fullness of 


the Gospel has been preached under the 
Mormon dispensation. It was sown 
broadcast by,the elders in the British 
mission, years before Orson Pratt pub- 
lished his argumentative series of tracts, 
and it is not too much to affirm that 


“The Only Way To Be Saved’’ has 


brought its thousands of converts into 
the Mormon Church. 

It may also be told again of the unique 
circumstance of the presentation of the 
Book of Mormon to the Queen of Eng- 
land and the Prince Consort. President 
Young, before leaving England, gave 
directions for copies to be specially pre- 
pared and richly bound for that purpose. 
The honor devolved upon Lorenzo Snow, 
who duly made the presentation in 1842, 
through the politeness of Sir Henry 
Wheatley, and it has been said that her 
Majesty condescended to be pleased with 
the gift. This unique circumstance was 
commemorated by the Hebraic pen of 
Eliza R. Snow, in a poem entitled 
‘‘Queen Victoria,’’ in which she sang— 


That gift, however fools deride, 
Is worthy of her royal care; 

She'd better lay her crown aside 
Than spurn the light reflected there. 

O would she now her influence lend— 
The influence of royalty, 


Messiah's Kingdom to extend, 
And Zion's “ nursing mother” be. 


On the arrival of Lorenzo Snow at 
Nauvoo, with his company of Saints, the 


Prophet Joseph and Eliza R. Snow were 


at the landing place to meet him with a 
galaxy of chief personages, among whom 
was one of the senators of Illinois, to 
whom the Prophet introduced his young 
apostolic lieutenant, just home from his 
foreign campaign. Here we give an 
entry of that date from Lorenzo’s private 
journal: | 

‘‘Soon after my arrival in the city of 
Nauvoo, a private interview was accorded 
me by President Joseph Smith, in which 
he explained the doctrine of plural mar- 
riage—said it was made known to him 
by revelation from God, by whom he’ 


had been commanded to introduce the 


sacred order by taking more wives. At 
the same time he informed me that my 
sister, Eliza R. Snow, had been sealed to 
him in this relationship by the authority 
of that priesthood which is recognized 
in the heavens.’’ 

- The year 1844 had arrived. It was 
the year of the martyrdom of the Pro- 
phet and Patriarch,—the year of bereave- 
ment and awful mourning in the Church, 
—the year in which the Saints drank the 
bitter cup of affliction to the dregs. So 
dark and terrible was that year of mar- 
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tyrdom to the Saints, that no threatened . 


doom since that time has had power to 
them. 
| But it was also the year of an election 
of a president of the United States. 
The year opened with the culmination of 
the epic splendor of the Prophet Joseph’s 
life. The Wew York Hera/d, in several 
éxtraordinary articles and notices on the 
Mormon Prophet and his followers, 
styled him the ‘‘ Mahomet of America,”’ 
and forecast the establishing of a Mo- 
hammedan-like empire in the fastnesses 
of the Rocky Mountains. Others com- 
pared him to Napoleon the Great, while 
his elders in their love and enthusiasm 
resolved on a political campaign through- 
out the United States, to seat their 
matchless Prophet-leader in Washing- 
ton’s place. 

Nearly all the leading elders of the 
Church that year.started from Nauvoo 
on this political campaign and scattered 
through the States, agitating the east and 
the west, the north and the south with 
their daring Israelitish platform—God’s 
Prophet, the best leader for the Ameri- 
can nation! To Lorenzo Snow was 
assigned the charge of the political cam- 


paign in his native State, Ohio, in which 
was actively engaged when the news 
reached him of the assassination of the 


Prophet and his brother Hyrum. 
martyrdom quickly 


The 
returned all the 


elders to Nauvoo who had gone out on 


this mission, and no brilliant missionary 
movement was thereafter made, until the 
Saints were established in their refuge in 
the Rocky Mountains. | 
’ Linking the chain of personal events 
by the way, it may be noted that 
Lorenzo Snow crossed the Mississippi with 
the Presidency, and was among the cap- 
tains of the vanguard of Israel, bound to 


the Rocky Mountains, but he had to 


stop at Mount Pisgah, where for several 
weeks he lay sick nigh unto death, from 
the exposures through which he had 
passed. When General Charles C. Rich 
moved farther west to Winter Quarters, 
where the main body was resting, 
Lorenzo Snow was appointed to preside 
over the temporary stake of Mount 
Pisgah. The pioneers made their 
journey to the Mountains, and returned 
for the body of the Church at Winter 


West, and was appointed by President =» 


Young among the captains of hundreds. — 
It may be explained that these captains — 
were in command each of a hundred 
wagons. They were, to so name them, 
the major-generals of the Exodus. These 
hundreds were divided into fifties, with 
their captains; Bishop Stoker was given, 
charge of one of the fifties of Lorenzo's . 
command, and Leman Hyde the other. 
_ The Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, 
which had been broken, first by the 
apostacy of William Smith, and the 
erratic course of Lyman Wight, and 
next by the reorganization of the First 
Presidency, was, in the winter of 1848, 
filled up by the ordination to the apostle-— 
ship of Charles C. Rich, Lorenzo Snow, 
Erastus Snow and Franklin D. Richards. 
The ordination took place on February 
12, 1849, at Great Salt Lake City, under 
the hands of Presidents Young, Kim- 
ball, and Richards. rea 
The Saints were now firmly established | 
in these valleys of the Rocky Mountains, 
the provisional State of Deseret was or- 
ganized, the Perpetual Emigration Com- 
pany (of which Lorenzo Snow was one 
of the chief personages) was incorpor- 
ated for the gathering of Israel, and the 
spirit to mission nations again rested 
mightily on the leaders of the Church. 


Apostle John Taylor was chosen for 


France, Apostle Lorenzo Snow for Italy, 
Apostle Erastus Snow for Scandinavia, 
and Apostle Franklin D, Richards for 
Great Britain, to relieve Orson Pratt. 


_ They were called to their missions at the 


October Conference of 1849. Renewed 
with the giant strength and inspiration 


which was begotten by an_ Israelitish 


exodus, and born in the endowment of a 
new-found Zion, these Apostles went 
over to Europe to agitate nations with 
the mighty testimony of the Latter-day 
Work; and in all history there is not an 
equal example of the lofty enthusiasm, 


_and the heroic missionary bustle, mani- 
| fested in the works of these Apostles and 


the native elders, whom they inspired, 


| while on this mission to foreign lands. 


| CHAPTER II. 
The history of Lorenzo Snow’s mis-— 


Quarters, and Lorenzo got up to the 


sion to Italy, with the exhibit of the 
Horn just at the moment the great camp 


really grand programme which he laid 
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LORENZO SNOW. 


out to send the Gospel to many nations 
will be best illustrated in excerpts from 
his very brilliant and graphic letters. 
The first letter on the ‘‘ Italian Mission’’ 
ee to his gifted, honored sister, 


SOUTHAMPTON, June 14th, 1850. 
My Dear Sister :— 


‘‘ Though almost half the world lies 
between us, I hope this brief record of 
my travels. will reach you in safety, 
Wheresoever I may be destined to wan- 
der, I shall ever remember. those charms 
of relationship, which may be interrupted 
on earth, but are happily consecrated\in 
your bosom and mine for eternity: t 
seem like a golden chain, passing ov 
earth and ocean, and linking this foreign 
shore with your dwelling in the far dis- 
tant west... 

‘* Recalling the scenes of the past, my 
mind reverts to the roth of October, 
1849, when, in solemn silence, I left 
what, next to God, was dearest to my 
_ heart—my friends, my loving wife, and 
little children. As I pursued my 
journey, in company with my brethren, 
many conflicting feelings occupied my 
bosom—the gardens and fields around 
our beloved city were exchanged for the 
vast wilderness which lay spread out be- 
fore us for a thousand miles. If my 
mind still glanced onward, there was the 
stormy main, and, in the far distant per- 
spective, a land of strangers—the field 
of my mission. We were hastening 
further, and still further from the mighty 
magnet—HomeE! but we knew that the 
work in which we were engaged was to 


carry light to those who sat in darkness. | 


and in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, and our bosoms glowed with love 
and our tears were wiped away. : 
**Some judged our horses were too 
enfeebled: to bear us over the mighty 
plain; but when snows began to fall, 
winds swept our pathway, and enabled 
us to’ pass without difficulty, while, on 
our right and left, the country was 
deeply covered for hundreds of miles. 
‘*Oné day, as we were taking our 


noon-tide meal, and our horses were 


quietly grazing on the prairies, the fol- 
lowing scene occurred: A _ startling 
shout resounded through our little camp 
—-To arms! Toarms! The Indians are 
_upon us! We looked and beheld a spec- 


Garden Grove. 


| tacle, grand, imposing and fearful. Two 


hundred wé&rriors upon their furious 
steeds, painted, armed and clothed with’ 
all the horrors of war, rushing towards 
us like a mighty torrent. In a moment 
we placed ourselves in an attitude of de- 
fence. But could we expect with thirty 
men to withstand this powerful host? 


Onward came the savage band with ac- 


celerated speed, as a mighty rock, loosed 
from the mountain’s brow, rushes impetu- 
ously downward, sweeping, overturning, 
and burying everything in its course. 
We saw it was their intention to crush ns 
beneath the feet of their foaming charg- 
ers. Now they were within a few paces, 
and in another moment we should be 


_overwhelmed, when, lo! an alarm like 


an electric shock struck through their 


‘ranks and stayed their career, as an 


avalanche, sweeping down the mountain 
side, stops in the midst of its course by 
the power of a hand unseen—the Lord 


had said, Zouch not mine anvinted and 


do my prophets no harm! 

‘¢ Many incidents occurred which often 
called forth the remark, that in our past 
experience, the hand of the Lord had 
never been more visibly manifested. 
When we arrived on the banks of the 
great Missouri, her waters immediately 
congealed for the first time during the 
season, thus forming a bridge over 


which we passed to the other side: this 
was no sooner accomplished than the. 
torrent ran as before. 


‘‘On arriving at Kanesville, we were 
saluted with shoutings, firing of cannons, 
songs of rejoicing, and other demonstra- 
tions of welcome. During the few days 
of our stay, we experienced universal 
kindness from the Saints. I shall never 


_ forget the parting with President Hyde, 


and the deep interest he manifested’ for 
myself and mission, as he gave me an 


_ affectionate farewell, and in the fullness 


of his soul implored the Powers of 
Heaven to protect me from evil in that 
stronghold of superstition. . 

‘*T passed through Mount Pisgah and 
At both places I much 
enjoyed the society of my old acquaint- 
ances. I proceeded to Nauvoo. I 
gazed upon its ruins—the direful work of 
mobocracy. My heart sickened as I 
contemplated that once beautiful city, 


filled. with songs of rejoicing and all 


that was good and virtuous, where the 
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voice of the had sounded forth 
upon the ears of thousands the deep and 


heavenly mysteries that had been con- 


cealed for ages: there we had met 
_ together, oft relating the sad tale of our 
_ past woes—the bitter cup of persecution 
of which we had taken such abundant 
draughts: there the old and young had 


rejoiced together in the blessings of the - 


new and everlasting covenant. But now, 
oh, how sad the change! the moss was 


ens upon the buildings which were 
ast crumbling down, the windows were 
broken in, the doors were shaking to and 
fro by the wind upon their rusty, creak- 
ing hinges; the lovely Temple of our 
-God—once the admiration and astonish- 
ment of the world and the hope of the 
Saints—was burned, and her blackened 
walls were falling upon each other. 
Ever and anon a head would be thrust 
through the windows to gaze upon the 
traveller; but these. were not Saints: the 
people who now dwelt in those houses, 
who walked those streets, believed not in 
Jesus, the son ot God—they were pro- 
fessed infidels! 
“Shortly after, I entered another 
place of painful interest in the history of 
the Saints. If, on ordinary occasions, 
words are too weak to convey the fteel- 
ings of the soul, where shall I find 
language to portray the thoughts that 
—" my mind as I entered Carthage? 
here, but a few years before, was a 
scene over which my breast alternately 
glows and chills with horror and indigna- 
tion. Here, an infamous mob were 
imbruing their hands in the blood of 
our beloved Prophet and Patriarch, 
Joseph and Hyrum. Oh earth! then 
flowed on thy cold bosom the blood of 
thy noblest and best. Who were those 
MARTYRED ONES? Ask the ministering 
angels from on high!—Ask the demons 
of the dark abyss!—Ask the mighty 
throng whom they have guided to peace, 
knowledge, wisdom and power! And 
who are they? My friends—the friends 
of millions—the friends of Universal 
- r that guilty place there seemed 
to hang the gloom of death—the emblem 
of the deed which was passed, and the 
foreshadowing of righteous retribution. 
Although hungry and fatigued, nothing 
could induce me to eat or drink among 
that accursed and polluted people. © 


‘ileged with the 


St. Louis we found a large branch 
of the Church of nearly 4,000 members. 


We were kindly received; and it was de- — 
lightful to see them assembled in their 
spacious and beautiful hall. The.com- 
pleteness of their organization reflects 
the highest credit upon their officers. 
‘*On the 25th of March I left New 
York on board the Shannon. I had a 
pleasant voyage over the great. waters, 
and at length, on the roth of April came 
in sight of Albion’s shores. I never 
beheld a more lovely morning. Every- 
thing wore an enchanting appearance. 
A cheering, calm serenity rested upon the 
broad bosom of the waters. Old Eng- — 
land lay before me besprinkled with — 
farms and multitudes of human dwellings, | 
with beautiful hawthorn hedges and 
newly ploughed grounds. Around about | 
on the waters, in full view, were ships of 
all nations, some passing in one direc- 
tion and some in another. In the midst 
of this enchanting scene, my feelings 
quickly changed from the high-thrilling 
tone.of animation and fell into pensive 
melancholy, as thoughts of my loved 
home crowded upon my mind. Six long 
months I had been augmenting the dis- 
tance between myself and those I love, 
and still I must continue to do so, 
Things certainly appeared strange to me 
when | thought of the unknown future 
of my mission. But the Lord of the 
whole earth had sent me, and in his 
name I was resolved ever to go forward. 
‘‘On my arrival at Liverpool I was priv- 
of Elders 
Erastus Snow, Franklin Richards, 
and President Pratt’s family. After 
leaving this city I visited the following 
conferences :—Manchester, Macclesfield, 
Birmingham, Cheltenham, South Con- 
ference, London, and Southampton. 
Presidénts, officers, and members re- 
ceived me with kindness, and contributed 
liberally towards my mission; and, 


though I have not had the opportunit 


of visiting Cambria’s Hills, the We 


brethren have sent donations with all 


that nobleness of soul which gives un- 
asked. 
“How changed my feelings from what 
they were some eight years ago. Then, 
I might say, I entered Britain a lonely 
foreigner, unacquainted with the many 
ners, laws, customs and institutions of 
the country. Now, I felt myself com- 
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peers at home. Many who were 
my children in the Gospel, surrounded 
‘me as I passed through those conferences 
where I had formerly labored. I also 
had the pleasure of seeing men whom I 


had baptized on my former mission, now 


eaching the gospel and presiding over’ 
important couferences. 

‘‘ The traveller in the desert some- 
times finds a green spot which stands in 
deep contrast to the barrenness of sur- 
rounding nature. England appears thus, 
now I am about to leave its shores for 
the lands of darkness. The voices of a 
thousand friends are dying away in the 


distance, while before me is a land of 
strangers, whose tongues soon will sound 


in my ears like the jargon of Babal. I 
have been refreshed with the company 
of so many kind friends, and go forth 
on my mission with renewed energy of 
body and mind. 

‘*To-morrow I leave this place for 
Italy. Farewell my dear sister, and 
may Heaven's choicest blessings be your 
continued ‘portion is the prayer of 

Your affectionate brother, 
-LorENzo SNow. 


Jo Eliza R. Snow, 
Great Salt Lake City, Cakfornia.”’ 


Even the address of this fascinating 


letter is historically valuable, for it re- 


minds us that Utah was once a part of 
the province of Upper California; but 


it is the beautiful enthusiasm, tenderness 
of the spirit and tone, and the graphic | 


eloquence of the description which con- 
stitutes the charm of this gem of episto- 


lary literature. Indeed the whole series 


of Lorenzo Snow’s letters, both of the 
‘Italian Mission’’ and the Palestine 
Tourists,’’ would be ranked by any au- 
thor in the catalogue of literature. 
Letter 2 was addressed to F. D. Rich- 
ards from Genoa; the following is Let- 
ter 3, and addressed to President Young: 


‘‘La Tour, VALLEY DE LUSURNE, 
PIEDMONT, ITALIE, 
November 1st, 1850. 


‘‘Dear President Young :— 

‘*When [I arrived at Liverpool, I 
sent you a letter, in conjunction with 
Brothers Erastus and Franklin, which I 
hope you duly received. Soon after- 
wards, as I contemplated the condition 


of deep solicitude to know 


the mind of the Spirit as to where I 
should commence my labors, I found 
that all was dark in Sicily, and hostile 


laws would exclude our efforts. No. 


opening appeared in the cities of Italy ; 
but the history of the Waldenses at- 
tracted my attention. 

‘‘Amid the ages of darkness and 
had stood immovable, al- 
most the wave-beaten rock in the 


stormy ocean. When the Anathemas of 


Rome shook the world, and princes fell 
from their thrones, they dared to brave 


the mandates of the Pope and the armies — 


of the mighty. They appeared to my mind 
like the rose in the wilderness, or the 
bow in the cloud. The night of time 
has overspread their origin; but these 
dissenters from Rome existed ages before 
Luther was born. During the fierce 
persecutions to which they have been 
subjected, their limits have greatly de- 
creased. A few narrow valleys, which 
are in some places only a bow’s shot in 
breadth, are all that remain in their pos- 


session, except the mountains by which 


they are engirdled. But a period of 


deep calm has at length arrived; and, 


since the storm of revolution swept over 
Europe, they have received many privi- 
leges from the Sardinian Govern- 
ment. Thus, the way was opened only 


a short period before the appointment. 


of this mission, and no other portion of 


._Italy is governed by such favorable laws 


‘¢A flood of light seemed to burst 
upon my mind when I thought upon the 
subject, and I endeavored to procure 
some information in relation to this peo- 

le. The librarian to whom I applied 


informed me he had a work of the des- 


cription I required, but it had just been 
taken. He had scarcely finished the 
sentence when a lady entered with the 
hook. ‘*Oh,’’ said he, ‘‘ this isa re- 
markable circumstance, this gentleman 
has just called for that book.’’ I was 
soon convinced that this people were 
worthy to receive the first proclamation 
of the Gospel in Italy. 

‘*T made a short sojourn in England, 
and visited several conferences. Going 
to London, after so many years of ab- 
sence, was a circumstance of uncommon 


interest... The happiness I experienced 


during two weeks’ stay was no small com- 
pensation for the anxieties and difficul- 
ties _— I had endured in carrying on 
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work of the Lord there for two 


oy immediately after its foundation 
been laid by yourself, Elders Kim- 
ball, Woodruff, and George A. Smith. 
When I received my appointment to that 
city I found thirty or forty members; 


now 3,000, and many had emigrated.. 


It. is one of the largest and most impor- 
tant conferences in England. Here I 
became acquainted with Elder Stenhouse, 
president of the Southampton Confer- 
ence. After consultation with Brother 


Franklin, I felt that it was the mind of 


the Spirit that he should accompany me 
on this mission. 


Portsmouth ; and, among ‘‘ the forces of 
the Gentiles’’ we visited the Victory, the 
vessel in which Lord Nelson met his 
death. We were very politely shown the 


varied departments of this mammoth of 


i the deep, the spot where Nelson fell, and 
the cabin where he expired. 


‘«* The hour at length arrived for leav- | 


ing the last home of the Saints. In the 
parting of Elder Stenhouse with his wife 
and friends, I was forcibly reminded of 
what I had experienced in leaving my 
own. As we withdrew from this scene 
of sorrow I observed, ‘ Did the people of 
Italy but Anow the heart-rending sacri- 


fices we have made for their sakes, they 


could have no heart to. persecute.’ | 
**On the 15th of June we left South- 
ampton by the steam-boat Wonder, for 


Havre de Grace, and then proceeded im- 


mediately to Paris. After having our 
passports countersigned, we continued 
our journey through the 
country of southern France. We 

through Lyons, and arrived at Marseille 


in about four days trom leaving Paris. - 
We then embarked on the clear blue 


waters of the Mediterranean for Antibes, 
the last French port. By disembarking 
there we escaped being detained six days 
in quarantine, under the burning sun of 
Genoa. We then travelled to Nice, the 
first town in Italy. Here Catholicism 
to show itself more prominently. 
Priests were numerous. Images of the 
Holy Virgin, with the infant Jesus in her 
arms; were to be seen on the corner- 
house of every street and on the front of 
many others. 
‘* We left Nice by ty and trav- 
elled by the shores of the 


I therefore proceeded 
with him to Southampton. During his 
preparation for departure we went to 


sonment/— and martyrdom! 


beautiful 


fusely upon 


iterranean. | were loaded with garlands to encircle = 


It was the feast- 
seemed to enjoy themselves in honor of 
this tman. We certainly saw some 
hundreds of priests—rather a gloomy 
troduction. On the 25th of June we ar- 
rived at Genoa. Here we called upon 
the Lord and offered the gratitude and 
see of our souls for his providence. 
e had accomplished this journey, of 
nearly 1,200 miles, much quicker than 
we had anticipated. From the time we 
left England, we had only spent three 
nights in bed. | 
‘* June 27th.—This is the feast-day to 
St. Peter. Again all work is suspended 
and the people enjoying themselves. 
Jesus said, the fathers killed the prophets 
and their children build their tombs and 
garnish their sepulchres. The fathers 
beheaded Juhn and crucified Peter: 
this week we have witnessed feastings and 
rejoicings in honor of their names, 
Pleasing 
and 
subsequent generations paying us divine 
honors. 
‘*I visited the cathedral of St. .Lo- 
renzo, and beheld the most superb and 
richly decorated interior of anv building 
I had ever seen. As we entered, our at- 
tention was immediately attracted by the | 
grand altar. Here was a display of 
richly cut candlesticks and vases, glitter- 
ing with gold and silver gilding. In the 
former were candles of four or five feet 


long, and in the latter a most delightful - 
association of flowers. On each side of | 
this building were six recesses, where 
were fixed small altars, upon which stood 
across, with an emblem of Jesus, sur- 
rounded with candles and flowers on 4 
small scale. Before them were benches 
for the- accommodation of the devoted. 
The side wall of each recess had a paint- 
ting representing, in full size, some par- 
ticular person in the act of devotion. 
These worshippers were portrayed, in 
some instances, as holding a levee, with 
‘Holy Mary, Mother of God,” who was 
well surrounded with young warblin 

angels, who had been assisted in their 
descent with cag/es’ wings/ Others were 
represented with volumes of smoke 
around them thickly studded with 
young cherubs, who were blowing pro- 

the worshipper, while they _ 


of John the Ba ist. | 
Labor was entirely suspended, and all 
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his brow. “Two beautifully cut. and 
spiraled pillars of choice stone stood’ at 
tl e extent of each recess, supporting an 
arched roof, which was also richly 
painted. Between every two pillars 
were placed the statue of one of the an- 
cient apostles. The design and execution 
of these nonuments of departed worth 
elicited our admiration. 
“The roof of the building. was com- 
pletely covered with paintings, repre- 


senting the prominent circumstances 


corded in the New Testament. Each 
picture was surrounded with massive gilt 
mouldings. On the dome over the 
grand altar was a representation of the 
The Holy Ghost, in 
its plentitude of power, was portrayed 
in the descent of the dove while 
ine es of fire in glowing colors, rested 
the disciples. 
ee Two rows of large massive pillars, 
from one end. of the church to the other, 
stood erect from fluor to roof; each side 
of which was filled with seats for the 
congregation, while the centré was left 
for visitors’ and those approaching the 
altar. Here we sat, and while the un- 
meaning sounds of the preacher fell 
upon our ears, our minds were absorbed 
in the contemplation of the beauty and 


richness of art, the power of unity, and 
‘the darkness of human understanding, 


as the monuments of each were around, 
and above us. 

‘*On the 1st of July, Elders Stenhouse 
and Toronto left Genoa, according to my 
appointment, to visit the Protestant val- 
leys of Piedmont. On the 23d of the 


same month I left Genoa, passing through 
the city of Turin, the capital of the 


Sardinian States, and arrived at La 
Tour, in the valley of Lusurne. 
‘¢ The country in which I now found 
myself, bears a striking resemblance to 
the valley of the Great Salt Lake. 


Piedmont is situated at the foot of the 


Alps, the highest mountains in Europe. 
The scenes of this land embrace all the 
variety of a region where the heavens 
and the earthseemto meet. The clouds 


often enwrap these mighty eminences and 

hide their frowning grandeurs from our 

eyes. At other times they are covered 

with snow, while at their feet the vine 

and fig-tree are ripening their fruit. A 

poet has said of this identical sac in 
we are 


_ friends in Sicily. 
him to du‘so, he took his departure at 


There is seene would well repay 

The toil of ;many a weary day; 

And every form of nature there, ; 
Wood, rock, and stream, and sunset rare, 
All seem to bid the traveller rest; 

For ne'er from tower or mountain crest, 
In emerald vale or sunny plain, 

Shall he behold such scenes again. 


‘‘The Protestant inhabitants are 
called Vaudots or Waldenses. They 


number about 21,000: there are also about | 


5,000 Catholics. The fertile portion of 
these. valleys are rich in their produc- 


tions; but two-thirds or more present. 


nothing but precipices, ravines, and 
rocky districts, or such as have a north- 
ern aspect. ‘The inhabitants are far too 
numerous, according to the nature of the 
soil. They are often compelled to carry 


mould on their backs to form a garden 


amid the barren rocks. The French 
language is generally understood, but in 
many parts it is spoken very imperfectly 
and with an admixture of provincialism 
and: Italian. The latter is understood 
by a considerable number of persons, 
but it is not extensively used. In fact, 


this is a place where there are at least . 


five distinct dialects spoken by different 
classes. 

‘¢ During our protracted journey, the 
health of Brother Toronto had been con- 
siderably affected, but this salubrious 
clime having re-invigorated his frame, 
he became very anxious to visit his 
As I felt it proper for 


the beginning of August. 
‘*Soon after my arrival here, I con- 
sidered it necessary to issue a publication 


in French; accordingly 1 wrote and com- . 


piled a work, entitled, Zhe Voice of 
Joseph, containing ‘Visions of Joseph 
Smith,’—Discovery of Gold Plates filled 
with Egyptian characters and hiero- 
glyphics — Their translation into the 
English language by the aid .of the 
Urim and Thummim—The Sacred His- 


tory of Ancient America now clearly re- | 
vealed from the earliest ages after the 


Flood to the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury of the Christian Era—Organization 
‘of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints—Their Persecutions—Expul- 
sion from the States of Missouri and 
Illinois—Martvrdom of Joseph and Hy- 
rum Smith — Banishment of many 
thousand Saints—Their Travels in the 
Western Wilderness—Their present lo- 
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with which we had to grapple. 


¢ ; 


e Missionary Labors of their Elders— 
Sketch of their Faith and Doctrine. 
** After fruitless endeavers to find a 


‘proper person to translate this work, I 


found it necessary to send it to England, 
where, through the kindness of Elder 
Orson Pratt, it was translated by a pro- 
fessor from the University of Paris. 

‘** I felt assured that the lord had di- 
rected us to a branch of the House of 


Israel; and I was rejoiced to behold | 


many countenances that remind me of 
those with whom I had been associated 
in the valleys of the West. 
ored to lay a foundation for future use- 
fulness in silently preparing the minds of 
the people for the reception of the Gos- 


pel, by cultivating friendly feelings in 


the bosoms of those by whom we were 
surrounded. Yet I felt it rather singular, 
and no small tax upon patience, to be 
weeks and months in the midst of an in- 
teresting people, without being actively 
and publicly engaged in communicating 
the great principles which I had come to 
promulgate. But, as I felt it was the 
mind of the Spirit that we should pro- 
ceed at first by slow and cautious steps, 
I submitted to the will of heaven. | 


_**While surrounded by strangers in a 


land of darkness, many circumstances 
occurred of great importance to us, 
though they may not appéar so to those 
unacquainted with the peculiar difficulties 
One in- 
cident I will extract from my private 

** «September 6th.—This morning my 


_ attention was directed to Joseph Grey, a 
boy three years of age, the youngest 


child of our host. Many friends had 
been to see the child, as to all human ap- 
pearances his end was nigh at hand. I 


went to see him in the afternoon; death | 
_was making havoc of his body—his 
former healthy frame was now reduced 


to a skeleton, and it was only by close 
observation we could discern that he 
was alive. As I reflected upon our situ- 
ation, and beheld this effort of the 
Prince of darkness to raise a barrier 
against us and the establishment of the 


Gospel, my mind was fully awakened to 
For some. 
hours before I retired to rest, I cailed 
upon the Lord to assist us at this time. | 


a sense of our position. 


We endeav- | 


ing dissolution The cold perspiration — 
of death covered his body, and the 
— of life was nearly exhausted. 

adam Grey and other females were - 
sobbing, while Monsieur Grey hung his: 
head and whispered to us, // meurt/ li 
meurt! (He dies! he dies!) Ne 

‘After a little rest upon the moun- 
tain,s aside from any likelihood of inter-— 
ruption, we then called upon the Lord 
in solemn prayer to spare the-life of the 
child. As I reflected on the course we 
wished to pursue, the claims that we 
should soon advance to the world, I re-— 
garded this circumstance as one of vast — 
Importancé. I know not of any sacri- | 
fice which I could possibly make that I 


| was not willing to offer, that the Lord 
‘might grant our requests. | 


‘*We returned about three o'clock in 
the afternvon, and having consecrated 
some oil, I annointed my hand and -laid | 
it upon his head, while we silently — 


_ offered up the desires of our hearts for 


his restoration. A few hours afterward | 
we called, and his father, with a smile — 
of thankfulness, said: Mieux beaucoup, 
beaucoup! (Better much, much.) 
*‘September 8.—The child had been 


‘so well during the past night the par- 


ents had been enabled to betake them-. 
selves to rest, which they had not done 
for some time before, and to-day the 
could leave him and attend to the busi- 
ness of the house. As I called to see 
him Madam Grey expressed her joy in 
his restoration. I, in turn, remarked— _ 
ti Dio di cielo ha fatto questa per voi. 
Sond age of heaven has done this for 
-**Finding circumstances as favorable 
as could be expected, I considered it 
wisdom tosend for Elder Jabez Wood- 


ward of London, with whom I had 


formed an acquaintance while in that | 


city. By the exertions of Elder Mar- 8 
getts, president of the London Confer- 
ence, and the liberality of the Saints, he 


1 casion will not 
SS r ifornia—Their Or- ngs. 
eet ganization of the * State of Deseret ’— easuy erase rom memory. 
ptember 7th.— This morning. 
rere proposed to Elder Stenhouse we should 
ee fast and retire to the mountains an 
i pray. As we departed we called and 
3 
ae saw the child—his eye-balls turned up- 
is 
ene, wards ; his eye-lids ell and closed ; h 
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ee, face and ears were thin, and wore the 
ae pale marble hue indicative of approach- 
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was enabled to join us on the 18th of 

September. The following day, being 
eleven months from the time the for- 
eign missions left the City of the Great 
Salt Lake, I proposed we should com- 
mence our public business. 


‘«Tt was well known that we had come 
to establish a church. This was looked 
upon by many as an impossibility. But 
we now found we had the materials 
marvellously assembled from four differ- 
‘ent nations, viz: England, Scotland, 
_ Italy, and America. With one member 
from each of these countries we pro- 
ceeded to organize the Church. We as- 
cended a very high mountain, a little 
distance from La Tour, and having taken 
our position on a bold projecting rock, 
we sung praises tu the God of Heaven 
and offered up the following prayer: 


We, thy servants, Holy Father, come before 
Thee upon these mountains, and ask Thee to look 
upon us in an especial manner, and regard our pe- 
titions as one friend regards the ‘peculiar requests of 
another. Forgive all our sins and transgressions, 
let them no more be remembered. Look, O Lord, 
upon our many sacrifices in leaving our wives, our 
chitdred, and country, to obey Thy voice in offering 
salvation to this people. Receive our gratitude in 
having preserved us from destruction amid the cold 
wintry blasts, and from the hostile savages of the 
deserts of America—in having led us by the Holy 
Ghost to these valleys of Piedmont. Thou hast 
shown us that here Thou hast hid up a portion of 
‘the House of Israel. In Thy name we this day lift 
into view, before this péople and this nation, the en- 
sign of Thy martyred Prophet and Patriarch— 

oseph and Hyrum Smith—the ensign of the 
ness of the so A —the ensign of thy king- 
dom once more established among men. O Lord, 
God of our fathers, tect Thou this banner. 
Lend us of thine Almighty aid in maintaining it be- 
fore the view of these and benighted nations. 
May it wave triumphantly from this time forth, till all 
ore shall have heard and received the fulness of 
i Come and have been delivered from their bon- 
dage- ay their bands now be broken and the 
of darkness fall from their eyes. From the 
— up of this ensign may a voice go forth among 
the. people of these mountains and valleys, and 
throughout the length and breadth of this land; and 
may it go forth and be unto thine e/ect as the voice 
of the Lord, that the Holy Spirit may fell upon 
them, imparting knowledge in dreams and visions 
concerning this hour of their redemption. As the 
report of us, ‘Thy servants, shall spread abroad, may 
it awaken feelings of anxiety. with the honest, to 


learn of Thy doings, and to seek speedily the path | 


knowledge. 

Whomsoever among this people shall employ 
his influence, riches, or learning to promote the es— 
of in these nations, may he 
be crowned nors in this world, and in the 
‘world to come crowned with eternal life. _Whoso- 
ever shall use his influence or power to hinder the 
establishment of Thy Gospel in this country, may he 
become, in a surprising manner before the eyes of 
all these nations, a monument of weakness, folly, 
shame and disgrace. Suffer us not to be overcome 


‘ 


by our enemies in the accomplishment of this busi- | 
ness upon which we have been sent. Let messen- 
gers be prepared and sent forth from Heaven to help 
us in our weakness and feebleness, and to take the 
oversight of this work and lead us to a glorious con- 
summation. 

Remember our families : preserve our lives 
and hearts from all evil, that, when we shall have. 


finished our missions, we may return safely to the 


bosom of our families. Bless Elder Toronto in 


‘Sicily and give him influence and power to lead to 


salvation many of his father’s house and kindred. 
Bless President Young and his Council, the Quorum 
of the Twelve Apostles and Thy Saints universally : 


and to the Father, and to the Son, and to the oe 


Ghost, shall be the praise, honor, and glory, tow 
and forever. Amen. 


‘** Other jgroveedinis of the day I ex- 
tract from the journal of the mission: 


‘“**Moved by Elder Snow that the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints be now organized in Italy. Sec-— 
onded and carried. 

‘**Moved by Elder Stenhouse that 
Elder Lorenzo Snow, of the Quorum of — 
the Twelve Apostles, be sustained Presi- 
dent of the Church in Italy. Seconded — 
and carried. 

***Moved by Elder Snow that Elder 
Stenhouse be secretary of the Church in 
Italy. Seconded and carried. 


‘<« The Church in this country, this 
day, is composed of the following:— 
Lorenzo Snow, of the Quorum of the 
Twelve Apostles, Joseph Toronto, of 


_the Quorum of Seventies; T. B. H. 


Stenhouse, elder, and Jabez Woodward, 
elder. 

***We then sung, ‘ Praise to the man > 
who communed with Jehovah.’ After 
which Elder Stenhouse engaged in 
prayer, calling upon the Lord to bless 
and preserve our wives and families, and 
all who administer to their wants during 
our absence. 

‘** Elder Woodward then implored the 
outpouring of the Spirit of God upon 
the honest in heart among the ministers 
and people of these lands. 


‘** Elder Snow followed, calling upon 
the God of our fathers, in mighty prayer, 


- to bless and sanction the proceedings of 


this day, and crown our future efforts 


with success. 


‘**As the Spirit of God rested upon 
us, we ‘felt it was good to be here.’ 
After singing a song of Zion, Elder 
Snow prophesied and said: ‘The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, now organized, will increase and 
multiply,-and continue its existence in 
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Italy till that portion of Israel, dwelling 
in these countries, shall have heard and 
received the fulness of the Gospel.’ 

***Elder Stenhouse prophesied and 
said: ‘From this time the work will 
commence, and nothing will hinder its 
progress ; and before we are called to re- 


turn, many will rejoice and bear testi- 


mony to the principles of Truth.’ 

***Elder Woodward prophesied and 
said: ‘The opposition which may be 
brought against this Church will, in a 
visible and peculiar manner, advance its 
interests; and the work of God will at 
length go from this land to other nations 
_of the earth.’ 

*“** After we had sung, prayed, and 
prophesied, Elder Snow laid his hands 
upon the head of Elder Stenhouse, and, 
through the operations of the Spirit, was 
led to comfort and cheer his soul with 
the things of the Kingdom. He then 
laid his hands upon the head of Elder 


Woodward, and prayed that he might 


‘have the power to act as Aaron, and 


- tag unto the people by the power of. 


***Having now finished the business 
for which we assembled, we felt reluc- 
tant to leave the spot where we had re- 
_ joiced so much in the goodness of the 
‘,Lord. From the nature of our proceed- 
ings—the fruitfulness of the mountains— 
the rich variety around—and the impreg- 
nable fortress of mountains behind, 
Elder Snow proposed that this mountain 
be known amoung the people of God, 
henceforth and forever, as Mount 
BRIGHAM, and the rock upon which we 
stood, the Rock oF PRoPHECY.’ 

“We descended the mount and reached 
La Tour about six o clock in the even- 
ing. As a sign to all who might visit 
us, we nailed to the wall of mv chamber 
the likeness of Joseph and: H yrum 
Smith. From that day opportunities 
began to occur for proclaiming our 

e. 

«There is an English gentleman re- 
siding here, whose name has an almost 
magical effect upon the Protestants. He 
has materially assisted the schools and 
other benevolent institutions. Your 
recommend (the only one I had) pro- 
cured me a ready and cheerful intro- 
duction to this gentleman, which re- 
sulted in several interesting interviews. 
Qn one of those occasions he said, as 


‘ scribed his name. 


have 


be retired, shall receive no opposi- 

tion on .my ; and if you preach the — 
Gospel as faithfully to all in these valleys 
as to me, you need fear no Wane ae: in 
the day of Judgment.’ 


‘¢The Protestant here 
called temples. The first that was ever 
erected was that of St Lorenzo. It has 
long since crumbled into ruins; buta 
Catholic chapel has been erected which 
now bears the name. One day we were 
invited to the residence of the officiating 
priest. 
from our host and were provided with a 
dinner which, for excellence and variety, 
exceeded anything we had enjoyed in’ 
Italy. When viewing his chapel, we 


_took the-opportunity of presenting the . 


Truth of the Gospel. He listened with 
great attention and proposed many. in- 
teresting questions with regard to mod- 

ern revelation. Although we had in- 
tended to return to our residence, he in- 
sisted very strenuously that we should 
stay over night. He presented me with 
an Italian grammar, in which he in- 
In the morning, after. 
an early breakfast, he accompanied us 


some miles on our way. 


It is customary among the Protes- 
tants to hold small meetings in private 
houses for religious worship. These are 
called ‘‘ Re-unions.’? We attend them; 
and sometimes are permitted to speak 
upon our principles. This has produced 
some little stir among the officials; anda — 
short time since we received an invita- 
tion to attend a public meeting . and 
answer some questions relative to our 
mission. We did so, and found some of 
the most talented ministers present, with 
an evident desire to crush our efforts. 
But after we had preached and discussed 
for three hours, one man, at least, re- 
tired with the conviction that we — 
the servants of the Lord. 

‘Qn the 27th of October, this person 
presented himself as a candidate for 
baptism. The introduction of the 


— of Truth in all. countries 


more or less been attended with 
of these we 
our share. It was, there- 
fore, with no small degree of pleas- 
ure I went down to the river side to 
attend to this ordinance. Peculiar, in- 


anxie Og difficulty ; 


deed, were my feelings when I thought — 


We received every attention. 
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on ehie ‘past, the present, and, en- 
rl) to penetrate the dark labyrinth 

f unborntime. I rejoiced that the Lord 
had thus far blessed our efforts, and en- 
abled me to open the door of the King- 
dom in dark and Jdenighted Italy. My 
brethren stood on the river bank—the 
only human witnesses of this interesting 
scene. Having long desired this event- 
ful time, sweet to us all were the soft 
sounds of the Italian, as I. administered 
and opened a door which no man can 
shut. 

‘*Tales of slander susiost the. Saints 
have been circulated ardund us already. 
The list.of lies which we have seen in 
print here might bleach the memory of 
many a vile traducer in other lands. 
From the rise of the Church to the 
death of Joseph, all the principal facts 

have been changed for the foulest mis- 


representations. But this is a small part 


of our difficulties. We have to preach, 
on the one hand, to a people, nominally 
Protestants, but who have been, from 
time immemorial, in a church where any 
organized dissent has been unknown. 
The people regard any innovation as an 
attempt to drag them from the banner of 
their martyred ancestry. On the other 
hand we have the Catholics, with their 
proud pretensions to a priesthood of 
apostolic origin. _Qur presence in this 
land is only just tolerated and not recog- 
mized as any right, founded upon estab- 
lished laws. Liberty is only as yet in 
the bud; and the poet Says, ‘The bud 
may have a bitter taste.’ But while 
surrounded with difficulties that seem 
loftier than the snow-crowned Alps, I 
can lift up my head as a servant of God 
and rejoice in the anticipation of final 
triumph. Our course is often dark and 
difficult; but I believe that, however 
slow it may be for awhile, it will ulti- 
mately be brightened with complete 
success. Popery, ignorance, and super- 
stition form a three fold barrier to our 
attempts. Strange customs, laws, and 
languages surround us on every side. 
In a word, we feel that we are in Italy— 
the polluted fountain which has over- 
spread the earth with her defiling waters. 

‘‘La Tour is the principal town in 
the Protestant valleys. Here there is a 
- Jarge Catholic chapel, with a number of 
officiating priests. There isa Protestant 
several professors and about 


season. 


— 


seventy ‘students. They have also a 
large chapel in course of erection, prin- 
cipally by English liberality. 

‘*Having thus given you a sketch of 
my travels and proceedings, I close with 
my kind love to yourself and family, 


Elders Kimball and Richards; and all | 


the Saints. 
‘I am, dear President Young, 
Yours very affectionately, 
_LorRENzO SNow. 
Prest. Brigham Young, 
Great Salt Lake City, California.”’ 


~ Letter 4 was addressed to Franklin D. 
Richards, president of the British Mis- 
sion; the next was addressed to Orson 
Hyde, president of the Quorum of the 
Twelve at that time. We give it entire 
in consideration of its historical value 
and interest : 


Iraty, January 25, 1851. 
‘* Dear President. Hyde: 


‘* After .seven months’ residence in 
Italy, Iam going to bid it farewell for a 
If the attractions of physical 
nature could command all my attention, 
I might long linger to gaze upon these 
realms of loveliness. One might travel 
far over the earth before he finds a 
fairer clime. Here man dwells beneath 
an almost cloudless sky. The sun 
scarcely hides his face in summer or win- 
ter; and when, at eventide, his golden 


glories fade behind the western hills, the 


silver stars shed a serene lustre over the 
blue vault of immensity. But, the re- 
membrance of the moral scenery amid 
which I have been moving will. be more 


-‘imperishably engraved on my spirit than 


all the brightness of the firmament, or 
the verdure of prairies enamelled with 
ten thousand flowers. Amid the loveli- 
ness of nature I found the soul of man 
like a wilderness. From the palace of 
the king to the lone cottage on the 


mountain, all was shrouded in spiritual © 


darkness. Protestant and Papist looked 
upon each other as outcasts from the 
hopes of eternity, but regarded them- 
selves as the favorites of heaven. And 


thus they had done from time imme- 
The changing ephemeral sec- 


morial. 
tarianism of England and America is in 
many respects unlike the sturdy super- 
stition of this country. Here Protest- 
antism is not the offspring of boasted 
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modern reformation ; but may fairly dis- 
pute with Rome as to which is the oldest 
in apostacy. Every man ‘holds a creed 
which has been transmitted from sire to 
son for a thousand years, whether he be 
Protestant or Catholic; and often he 
will lay his hand on his heart and swear 
by the faith of his forefathers, that he 
will live and die as they have lived and 
died. 

“*The Protestants form a very small 
minority. They have been harassed for 
centuries by fierce attacks from powerful 
armies of Catholics; but after sangui- 
nary persecutions, they have revived as 
the corn and grown as the vine. Once 
their last remnant was driven to Switzer- 
land; but a courageous minister, as- 
suming a military character, led them 
back victoriously to their native valleys. 
_ The portrait of this hero bears the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

‘**]T preach and fight: I have a 


double commission, and these two con- 


tests occupy my soul. Zion is now to 
be rebuilt,-and the sword is needed as 
well as the trowel.’ 


_ ‘*The English government has several 

times interfered in their behalf, and 
large donations have been sent to them 
from various Protestant countries. 
Many a tribute of admiration has been 
paid them by men of ability from the 
chief sects of Protestantism, till their 
church has been flattered into immeasur- 
able self-iinportance. 


‘*The following hymn expresses the 


feelings engendered by their romantic 


situation : 


For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God. : 

Thou hast made Thy children mighty 
By the touch of the mountain sod. 

Thou has fixed our ark of refuge 
Where the spoiler’s foot ne'er trod. | 

For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God. 


We are watchers of a beacon, 
Whose light must never die : 
We are guardians of an altar, 
* Midst the silence of the sky. 
The rocks yield founts of courage, 
Struck forth as by Thy rod. 
For the strength of the Rills we bless Thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God. 


pines of the forests, 
breath are stirred ; 


_ For the storm, on whose free pinions — 
Thy Spirit walks abroad ; at 
For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, — 
Our God, our father's’ God. | | 


For the shadow of Thy presence 
Round our camp of rock outspread ; 
For the stern defiles of battle, 
Bearing record of our dead; 
For the snows and for the torrents, 
For the free heart's burial sod ;— 
For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God. 


_ Their self-esteem, joined with deep 
ignorance, presents a formidable opposi- 
tion to the progress of the Gospel. 
They have had so little intercourse with 
other parts of the earth—so little knowl- 
edge of anything beyond their own 
scenes of pastoral life, that it is difficult 
for them tto contemplate the great prin- 
ciples of temporal and eternal salvation. 

‘*One long round of almost unremit- 
ting toil is the portion of both sexes. 
The woman who is venerable with gray 
hairs is seen laden with wood, or heavy — 
baskets of manure, while travelling the 
rugged paths of the mountains. No 
drudgery here but what must be shared 
by the delicate female frame. I have. 
travelled far over the earth, from the 
confines of the torrid zone to the regions 
of eternal snow, but never before beheld 
a people with so many mental and phys- 
ical derangements, But the hour of their 
deliverance draws nigh. , 

‘¢‘The constitution of this kingdom 
affords no guarantee that we shall ever 
enjoy the same religious privileges as our 
brethren in England and other countries. 

‘*A merciful Providence has hitherto 
preserved us from being entangled in the 
meshes of the law. A bookseller told - 
me the other day that he was not allowed 
to Sell a Bible. No work is permitted to 
be published that attacks the principles 
of Catholicism. ‘ I look with wonder upon 
the road by which the Lord hath led me 
since I came to this land. From the 
first day that I trod the Italian soil, 
there has been a chain of circumstances 
which has not sprung from chance, but 
from the wise arrangments of Him who 
ruleth in the kingdoms of men: I thank 
my Heavenly Father that I was re- 
strained from any attempt to hurry the 
great work with which I was entrusted. 
All the jealous policy of Italy has been 
hushed into repose by the comparative — 
silence of our operations; and at. the 
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same time no principle been com- | 


promised, no concession has been made, 
but from day to day we were always en- 
gaged forming some new acquaintance, 
or breaking down some ancient barrier 
of prejudice. 

Such slowness was not agreeable to 
_ me as a man; but I look forward to the 
day when the stability and grandeur of 
our building will be an ample reward for 
those months of labor which may not 


have been.attended with anything extra- 


ordinary in the eyes of ‘those who judge 
merely by the external appearance of the 
nroment. 

‘*Here I may relate a dream, which, 
though simple in itself, presented a 
theme for meditation under our peculiar 
circumstances: 

“I thought I was in company with 

some friends descending a gentle slope 
of be beautiful green, till we came to the 
bank of a large body of water. Here 
were two skiffs; and as I embarked in 
the cag. my friends followed in the 
other. slowly over the face 
of this wide-spreading bay, without 
wind or any exertion on our part. As 
we were on a fishing excursion, we were 
delighted to behold large and beautiful 
fish on the surface of the water all 
around to a vast distance. We beheld 
many persons spreading their nets and 
lines, but they seemed to be all station- 
ary, whereas we were in continual mo- 
tion. While passing one of them I 
discovered that a fish had got upon my 
hook, and* I. thought it might, perhaps, 
disturb this man’s feelings to have it 
caught, as it were, out of his hands; 
nevertheless we moved along and came 
to the shore. I then drew in my line, 
and was not a little surprised and morti- 
fied at the smallness of my prize. I 
thought it very strange that among such 
a vast multitude of noble, suverior look- 
ing fish, I should have made so small a 
haul. But all my disappointment van- 
ished when I came to discover that its 
qualities were of a very extraordinary 
character. 


«* While encircled by many persons of 


nuble bearing and considerable intelli- 
gence, a prospect seemed opening for 
_the employment of some among them in 
the work of the ministry. But the Lord 
_ judgeth not as man judgeth. The first 

_ Native in that I ordained to 


preach the 
‘no extended influence and boasted no 


fore our enchanted eyes. 
shade produced their effect in that vast 


pel was one who swayed 


great natural abilities; but he sought 
the Lord with fasting and prayer and 
the Spirit began to rest upon him might- 
ily, showing him in the dreams of night 
the glorious reality of that work with 


which he had become associated. 


‘*Feeling it wisdom to send Elder 
Stenhouse to Switzerland and to leave 
Elder Woodward in Italy, and knowing 
the formidable character of the difficul- 
ties with which they must struggle, I 
resolved to bestow upon them such bless- 


ings as they required in the discharge of 


their important duties; and as there is 
power, knowledge, and wisdom in the 
High Priesthood, I felt it was according 
to the mind of the Spirit .that they 
should be called to that office. | 

** We have here no temple—no build- 
ing made by human hands, but the 


mountains tower around us, far above 


all the edifices which Protestants or 
Papists use in this country. On Sunday, 
the 24th of November, we ascended one 
of these eminences which seem to 
occupy a position between earth and sky, 
and which, on a former occasion, we 
had named ‘Mount Brigham,’ During 


our tedious ascent the sun shone forth in. 


all his brightness ; but in such parts as 
were shaded we found snow upon the 
ground, and many a craggy peak and 
rocky summit on every side was white 
with fleeces of winter. Having reached 
the spot we sought, we gazed with rap- 
ture on the enchanting scenes of sur- 
rounding nature. Before us was a plain 
so vast that it seemed as if immensity 
had become visible. All was level in 
this ocean of space, and yet no same- 
ness appeared on its fertile bosom. 
Here towns and cities were environed b 
the resources from which their inhabi- 
tants had been fed for ages. Ancient 
and far-famed Italy, the scene of our 
mission, was spread out like a vision be- 
Light and 


picture to a surprising degree; for while 
the clouds flung their shadows on one 
part, another was illuminated with the 
most brilliant sun-light as far as the eye 
could reach. But there was one hallow- 
ing reflection which threw all around a 
brighter lustre than the noon-tide firma- 


ment: it was in that place, two months — 
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winter followed the. summer of thy. 
fame, and frosted the flowers of thy 
genius and clouded the sun-beams of — 
thy glory? No! the future of thy. 
story shall outshine the past, and thy 
children shall yet be more renowned than . 


before, that we organized the Church of 
Jesus Christ in Italy. If we had stood 

upon a pavement of gold and diamonds, 

it would not have produced an impres- 

sion like the imperishable remembrance 

of that sacred scene. 


- **Amid the sublime display of the 
_ Creator’s works, we sung the praises of 
_ His Eternal Name and implored those 
gifts which our circumstances required. 
‘*I then ordained Elder Woodward as 
a High Priest and asked my Heavenly 
Father to give him wisdom and strength 
tu watch over the Church in Italy, what- 
ever might be the scenes through which 
it should have to pass, and that he might 
be enabled to extend the work which I 
had commenced. [I also ordained Elder 
Stenhouse as a High Priest, and prayed 
that his way might be opened in Switz- 
erland for carrying forth the work of the 
Lord in that interesting country. 
‘*In a few days afterwards Elder 
Stenhouse proceeded on his mission. 
**Qh Italy! thou birth-place and burial- 
ground of the proud Czsars, who swayed'st 
the sceptre of this mundane creation— 


in the ages of old. Though the triple 
crown of earth’s proudest apostate shed a 
tinsel splendor over thy boundless super- 
stition, Truth shall yet be victorious 
amid thy Babylonish regions. Where 
triumphant warriors were stained with 
gore and princes reigned in the pomp of 
tyranny, the sure though tardy working of | 
the Gospel now weaves a fairer wreath - 
and wins a brighter crown. I see around 
me many an eye which will, one day, 
glisten with delight at the tidings of 
Eternal Truth, many a countenance which ._ 
will adorn the assemblies of the Living 
God. There is yet the blood of heaven’s 
nobility within the hearts of many amid 
thy sons and daughters; and sooner will 
that blood stain the scaffold of martyr-. 
dom than dishonor the manly spirits with | 
which it is connected. | 
Geneva, February 6th.—I have re- 


land of literature and arts, and once the 
centre. of the world’s civilization—who 
shall tell all the greatness which breathes 
‘In the story of thy past? and who, oh! 
who shall tell all the corruption which 
broods on thy bosom now? | 
‘*Land of flowers and fruitfulness of 


served the closing of my letter till my. 
arrival in Geneva. As I took my de- 
parture from Piedmont, much kindly | 
feeling was mianifested towards me, I 
beheld, with no small degree of satis-_ 
faction, the work of the Lord extending 
and the lively efforts in operation for the 


the vine, the olive and orange, all 
that blushes in beauty and charms with 


spread of the principles of ‘Truth. You 
may form some idea of the difficulties 


delicacy is spréad o’er thy green fields, 
or grows in thy empire garden; but thy 
children are deep in pollution, and 
spring like thorns and thistles amid thy 
floral scenes of endless enchantment. 
_ From the wave-swept shores of the Med- 
iterranean to the base of the bleak 
Alpine region, thy sunny plains lie 
spread like a fairy realm. Here reposes 
the dust of millions that were mighty in 
ages gone by and flooded the earth with 
the fame of their deeds. Here are the 
fields that have been crimsoned with the 
blood of royalty, and have become the 
grave of dynasties. Poets that sung for 
the praises of nations, and princes that 
wielded the sceptre of power during many 
a crisis of the world’s history are laid low 
beneath the dust of thy fields and vine- 


which have beset my efforts to publish, | 

when I tell you that the Voice of Joseph, - 

is now circulating in Italy, with a wood-_ 

cut of a Cathole Nun, Anchor, Lamp — 

and Cross on the first page, and on the | 

last, Woah’s Ark, the Dove and the Ofve. 

With this work, and the Ancient Gospel — 

Restored in my trunk, pockets and hat, 

I crossed the Alps in the midst of a snow. 

storm, scarcely knowing whether I was. 

dead or alive. It is one thingto read of | 

travelling over the backbone of Europe, 

in the depth of winter, but doing it is. 

quite different. 

_. **Since my arrival in the famed city of. 

Calvin, Lhave had several interviews with 

some intelligent Swiss gentlemen who 

have, through the efforts of Elder Sten-. 

house and the circulation of my works, | 

yards, become much interested, and promise 
-** But is there nought here save the tomb | fair to give a good investigation to the => 

of the past? Italy! hath an eternal | work. In consequence of so much difi- 
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_culty and vexation in getting out publi- 
cations in Italy, I feel unwilling to draw 
_ many books from that quarter ; therefore, 
I feel it my duty to make arrangements 
to get published here a second edition of 
both works. I am much pleased with the 
prospect of establishing the Gospel in 
Geneva. I feel free and in a free atmos- 
and to prophesy good of Switser- 


Yours Affectionately, 
LORENZO SNow. 
To President Orson Hyde, é: 
Kanesville, Jowa Territory. 
North America. 


Soon after writing the foregoing letter 
Elder Snow went over to London to pub- 
lish the Book of Mormon and other 
works in the French and Italian languages, 
while the church, both in Italy and Switz- 
erland, increased with fair prospects. 


Elder Jabez Woodward, of the Italian 


mission, writing to President Snow a 
month later from Za Tour, Valle de 
Lusurne, announced the baptism of twelve 
persons. another letter, dated May 
gth, t851, he says: ‘‘I am still alive and 
able to climb mountains, if I cannot move 
them. I have baptized one more since I 
wrote. This‘makes twenty-one members 
exclusive of those who are non-resident, 
as Toronto, myself and Brother Sten- 
house. I have sent an elder to baptize at 
-Pynerol, and if he has done his duty, he 
has at least baptized one. [ have or- 
dained in all two elders, one priest and 
one teacher.’’ Elder Stenhouse return- 
ing to Southampton for his wife, in his 
report to the Mi//ennial Star of the work 
in Geneva, wrote: ‘‘Since Elder Snow 
visited and left his blessing on the place, 
investigation has increased day by day. 
His writings are spreading among all 
classes. I may say with confidence, there 
is not a minister, Protestant, Catholic or 
Methodist, of any shade or color, in 
Geneva, but is more or less acquainted 
with Mormonism and Lorenzo Snow.” 


It was about this time that Elder Snow 
developed and partly put into operation 
one of the most splendid missionary pro- 
grammes ever conceived and undertaken 
by an apostle, either in ancient or mod- 


ern times. Not only were the nations of 


Europe comprehended in it, but the gos- 
pel resuscitation of the whole Eastern 
mapped out, and a mis- 


| 


sion actually sent by him into India, 
which brought forth quite important re- 
sults. The programme was worthy of 
the Prophet Joseph himself; and, in- 
deed, it partook very much of the mis~ 
sionary daring and splendor of Joseph’s 
mind. We trace the design and the his- 


tory in the following letters, the first 


being from Elder Woodward : 


ITALy, August 1, 185r. 
‘Dear President Snow:—A tract of 
forty-six pages has been issued against us 
in Switzerland, and a plentiful supply 


has arrived here; there is the Spaulding 


story and nothing else, except the com- 
mon cant of sectarianism and some quo- 
tations from the ‘‘Voice of Joseph’’ and 
‘‘The Only Way to be Saved.”’ 
happy to say that we now muster thirty- 
one members. I feel courage in the 
thought that you have taken the presi- 
dency .of the Indian empire; and, if 
there be royal blood within my veins, it 


will roll with renewed vigor through 


every fibre of my frame, that with stim- 
ulated energies I may carry out your 
counsel; and, if I know what honor, 
and friendship, and gratitude require at 
my hands, you shall be in Italy at the 
same time you are in India or elsewhere. 
I confess that when I found you laid 
upon me the solemn charge to gather 
Israel from among these nations, I felt 
the weight of the office, and at the same 
time new courage and new patience. My 
eyes are not closed to the difficulties of 
the situation, but I know where my 
strength lies. I feel as if I must fast and 
pray for every one of these kingdoms 
separately, and I see that I must pass 
through many strange scenes, but by the 
help of the Lord I hope to overcome. 
‘‘T strive to acquire a knowledge of 
languages and customs, laws and regula- 
tions, and other things necessary among 
these nations. If it were possible, I 
could wish to disburden your mind of all 
future anxiety concerning this mission. 


«‘T know by my own experience some- 
thing of what you must have felt since 
the moment you were named for the 

resident of such a stupendous undertak- 
ing. What thoughts have often crowded 
your mind from morning to midnight! 
What weariness by land and sea! And 
now a still loftier enterprise engages 
your attention—or, at least, one which 
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gives a wider sphere of action. But what 
can I say that will leave you at rest con- 
cerning Italy? Perhaps, now you are 


absent, it would ill-become me to boast 


of my goodness, still I may hope that I 
advance a little; and if ever a firm re- 
solve has taken possession of my soul, it 
is now engraven there and registered in 
heaven, that by the grace of God, I am 
_ determined to tread all things beneath 
my feet that would militate against the 
accomplishment of the glorious work in 
which Iam engaged. Yes, I would like 
to conquer, but not for myself alone. I 
’ would render unto you that which is due 
from myself, and make thousands more 
to feel that which they owe. 


_‘©The great thought which now occu- 
pies my mind is to put the /caven at 
work, as you say; but I do not yet see 
things open extensively, and I still stick 
to these valleys and mountains. I cast 
many longing looks and anxious reflec- 
tions, however, towards other localities. 
Turin does not present any opening, but 
towards the Mediterranean, it seems that 
amid the goings and comings of com- 


merce, some of the seeds might travel - 


Elder Toronto. joins with myself in> 


love to you and all the Saints. ; 
‘*Yours affectionately, 
JaBEz Woopwarp.”’ 


The following is an extract from an 
address of Elder Snow to the Saints in 
Great Britain as he was about to leave 
England to return to his missions: 

** Respecting the progress of these 
missions which I have undertaken, the 
. prospects of the future, and the fields of 
labor assigned to the various elders, it 
_ may be gratifying to the Saints to have 

the following particulars, that their faith, 
interést and prayers on behalf of them 
may ever be kept in lively exercise. ElI- 
der Willis, whom I appointed to take 
charge of the Calcutta mission is sup- 
posed to have about reached his destina- 


tion; Elder Findlay, late president of the 


Hull Conférence, to the Bombay mission, 
4s now on his way. Elder Obray, late 
president of Sheerness, whom I have ap- 
pointed to Malta, is now prepared and 
‘will soon set sail for that island; Elder 
Stenhonsé presides in Switzerland; Elder 
Woodward in Italy. 
‘the Book of Mormon into the Italian is 


The translation of 


about completed, parts are in the hands a | 


of the printer, and will be finished 
for issuing in about two months. | 
“Having set in operation the above 
missions, I turn my thoughts to the far dis- 
tant fieldsof labor I contemplate shortly 
undertaking—a mission requiring all m 
energies, extending over nations, conti- 
nents, islands, seas, oceans, empires— 
encountering the freezing Alps, the burn- 
ing sun of the Torrid Zone, the dangers 
of the trackless waters, the pestilential 
cholera, the miasma of various climes, 
together with all the casualties of sea and 
land which must be encountered. To aid 
and assist me in this enterprise deeply do 
I feel to call upon Israel’s God, and for 
the prayers of my brethren for support 
and agency. To the service of the Lord 
I have devoted my life; my a// has been 
placed upon the altar of sacrifice, that I 
may honor him, do his will acceptably, 
and spread the principles of life among 
the children of men. When I reflect 
upon the past, and trace the hand of. the 
Lord marvellously opening my way, and 
prospering me in everything relative to 
these missions beyond my highest ex- 


-pectations, I feel doubly encouraged to 


press forward to the future; language in- 
deed fails to express the deep gratitude of 
my heart for his blessings. Those brethren 


and saints whose liberality of soul and 


interest for the work of God have been 
particularly manifested in these missions, 
upon them may the blessing of the Most 

igh be poured with equal liberality, and 


when in after years they shall hear the 


sweet sound of thousands, and tens of 
thousands of those nations shouting the 
praises of the Almighty for the light of 
revelation, then will their hearts also re- 
joice in the glad consciousness that they 
likewise took a part in bringing to pass 
this glorious redemption. 
th take my departure from here to 
Switzerland, thence to Italy, to Malta, 
to Bombay, and fromthence to Calcutta, 
and shall probably accomplish the cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe, by return- 
ing home, after completing the duties of 


“these missions, by way of San Francisco, 


San Diego, and our newly established 
settlements through the valleys of Cal- 
ifornia. 
‘**Need I say how deep I ‘feel in all 
matters respecting my missions, not- 


withstanding this does not prevent me 
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abhi -the most lively concern in the 
— and happiness of the numerous 
nferences of Saints with which I have 
formed an acquaintance since my labors 
in the British Isles, and to those and all 
in the bond of the Spirit, I would, with 
warmest feelings subscribe myself their 
brother in the Everlasting Covenant.”’ 


Writing from Paris to F. D. Richards, 
president of the British Mission, under 
date January 76, 1852, 
said: 


«After a very and stormy 
passage over the Channel—with its usual 
unpleasant accompaniments—-I am quietly 
and agreeably cloistered with Elder 
Bolton, together with a number of inter- 
resting and intelligent Saints, and begin 
to consider that my homeward journey 
of some twenty-five or thirty thousand 
miles is now .just commenced. 


‘* Before leaving London, I had just 
completed the translation of the Book of 
Mormon and got the printing forward to 
the last hundred pages. Elder Joseph 
Richards, whom I appointed toa mis- 
sion to Calcutta to assist Elder Willis, 
left London a few days before my de- 
parture. repose much confidence in 
this brother as one that will magnify his 
calling, and do much towards establish- 
ing the Gospel in that country.” * * 


‘‘Geneva, February 7.—Bidding adieu 
tothe brethren of Paris, on the morn- 


Elder Snow 


| 


ing of the 27th of January, I stepped. 


into a diligence and was soon rolling 
rapidly in my course towards Switzer- 
land. The country over which I passed 
the first two hundred miles seemed, 
though in the midst of winter, to wear 
‘the appearance of an American spring. 
France is um beau pays; one could 
scarcely wish to live in a more delightful 
climate, or a more beautiful and charm- 
ing country. Everywhere people were 
to be seen in pasture and ploughed fields, 


meadows and vineyards, busily occupied — 


preparing for approaching spring. What 
appeared a dark spot in this otherwise 
beautiful scenery was the number of poor 
women slavishly engaged in manual 
labor and exposed to all the hardships of 
out-door occupation. * * * About 
midnight of the 2oth I reached Geneva, 
_ where ‘I had the happiness of meeting 
Elder Stenhouse, 


whom I found with 


alia. 


several of the Swiss Saints, waiting to. 


welcome my arrival * * * 

Our little family of Saints here now 
numbers twenty members. The Saints are 
full of life and energy, and embrace 
every opportunity to make known the 
doctrines of our Church; several of them 
are persons of education and influence in 
society. I expect that much good will 
shortly result from their united labors 
and testimony. a * * 

In a few days I leave for Italy. The gi- 
gantic Alps lie in my route, rearing their 
snow-capped heads high amid the clouds. 
I trust, however, they will prove no pos- 
itive barrier, as passing over them last 
January in a severe snow-storm has given 
me some experience and confidence in 
encountering these unpleasant obstacles. 
Brother Stenhouse joins me in kind love 
to yourself and your brother Samuel. 
‘*Yours affectionately, 
LORENZO Snow.’’ 


Writing from Italy he said :— 


‘*On reaching Turin, I enjoyed the 
happiness of meeting Elders Woodward 
and Toronto, and the day following of 
paying a visit to the Saints in the Valley 
of Angroyna. 

‘*T could see that the brethren here had 
all been baptized into the same spirit. 
At a very interesting re-union one sister 
said, ‘‘ Mr. Snow, it is the first time I see 


you with my bodily eyes, but the Lord | 


gave me a manifestation a few weeks ago, 
in which I saw you as plain as I see you 
now.’ Another bore testimony to an 
open vision which she had a short time 
before; a brother also mentioned several 
cases of healing which occurred in his 

‘‘The mission up to this time has been 
necessarily carried on in rather a narrow 
sphere, but more favorable openings now 
seem to present themselves, and the Book 
of Mormon will lend its powerful aid for 
building up the church. After many 
anxieties with regard to that work, it was 
no small pleasure to find it welcomed by 
the brethren in Italy as a_ heavenly 
treasure, and: the translation so highly 
approved of. Nor can I express the de- 
light which I experienced in gazing upon 
Mount Brigham, on whose rocky brow 
we had organized Za Chiesa di Gesu 
Christo di Santi Degli Gioni. in 
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TULLIDGE'S QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


Italian states are well known as being 
among the most hostile upon earth to 
the introduction of religious truths, but 
as their subjects are in constant commu- 
nication with many countries that are 
washed by the Mediterranean, they will 
have facilities for hearing the Gospel as 
we come into connection with their mari- 
time relations, and being acquainted with 


all the languages around that centra/ sea, 


the thousands of Italians who do business 
upon its waters will furnish some faithful 
men to speed on the Kingdom of God 
through the south and east of Europe. 


At Nice we shall be enabled to keep up | 


connection with the Waldenses on one 
hand, and Malta on the other. The 
latter will be an important field of labor, 


not only fer Italy but also for Greece, 


where, according to ancient tradition, a 
branch of the house of Israel has long 
remained. 

‘*The Turkish and Russian Empires may 
also be reached through the same me- 


dium, and I hope to see the day when 


the countries I have named-will al] be cut 


up into conferences of Latter-day Saints. © 


Brother Obray will join his labors with 
those of Elder Woodward, both for Nice 
and Malta, and for the extension of the 
mission into other parts of Italy. 

‘*As soon as circumstances permit I shall 
be moving forward to other realms, and 
from whence my next communication 
will proceed I cannot say—perhaps from 
Malta, or the crumbling monuments of 
ruined Egypt, or the burning climes of 
India. 

‘Praying that the Lord may always be 
with you, granting you his richest favors, 


_I remain, as ever, 


Yours affectionately, 
LORENZO SNow.”’ 


The vast missionary programme of this 
heroic and daring apustle was now fully 
laid out and in its progress of accom- 
plishment, but at Malta he met an im- 
pediment to his journey into India at 
that time. In his letter from that place, 
dated March roth, 1852, he says: 


‘*On arriving here and calling upon 
Mr. Holton, the agent for the Oriental 
Steam Company, | found myself obliged 
to remain some week longer than I ex- 
pected, in consequence of one of their 
steamers upon the Red Sea breaking down 


three days out from Suez, and being com- 


pelled to return all her passengers, who 

were remaining at port waiting the next ~ 
month’s boat, which would be so crowded, 
having to take in those arriving from 
Southampton, that no more could be re- | 
ceived under any consideration whatever. 
But though at present disappointed in 
being able to move forward, yet I feel 
that much good will result from the man- 
ner in which the Lord may direct the 
employment of the time now at my com- 
mand, as I am surrounded by an inter- 
esting people, and in a most important 
field of labor, where a great work will 
be accomplished, extending to adjacent 
nations. * * We areseeking a place 
for public services and making arrange- 
ments with a respectable printing estab- 
lishment for publishing such works as we 
shall judge most suitable. I have also 
sent for Elder Obray to come immedi- 
ately and bring a good supply of pamphlets 
and books. The organization of a branch 
of our church here would loosen the 
spiritual fetters of many nations, as the 
Maltese in their commercial relations are 
spread along the shores of Europe, Asia 
and Africa. * * Iam now awaiting 
intelligence from Switzerland, Bombay | 
and Calcutta, upon the receipt of which, 
if I find anything of particular interest 
or importance, I will notice hereafter.”’ 


An editorial paragraph in the At/en- 
nial Star, at about the same date, will 
show that the East India Mission was 
already bringing forth results: 


‘« By the politeness of Elder William 
Cook, of London, we are enabled to lay 
before our readers the following inter- 
esting items concerning the East India 
Mission, being extracts of a letter from 
Elder William Willis, who, our readers 
will recollect, is on a mission to Calcutta. 
On Sunday, December a2ist, 1851, 
Elder Willis baptized nine natives—five | 
Christian and four Pagan. He was ex- 
pecting to baptize four natives and three 
Europeans on the 7th of January, 1852. 
Four stations were open for preaching, 
and prospects were very encouraging for 
a good work being done. Elder 
Willis was also busily engaged in trans- _ 
lating the ‘‘ Ancient. Gospel ‘Restored,’’ : 
by Lorenzo Snow, into Bengalee and 

indostanee. Thusare the glad tidings of _ 
salvation wending their way in the dark . 
regions of the earth; the energy of the + _ 
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LORENZO SNOW. 


elders of Israel is rapidly causing Zion’s 
glorious standard to be lifted among the 
nations, whilst the Holy Spirit of God 
inspires the scattered sons and daughters 
si Israel to flee to the hope set before 
them.’’ 


Space has not permitted us, in this 
valuable historical chapter, to give en- 
tire the whole series of President Snow’s 
very beautiful descriptive letters, pas- 
sages of which rise ever and anon fairly 
into the realms of poetry, but we have 
aimed to give the historical linking of a 
complete chapter of the Italian Mission, 
and a view of the vast work which this 
Apostle mapped out. The’ following 
letter, which closes the series, gives com- 
pletenegs to the review: 


‘MALTA, May 1, 1852. = 


Dear Brother:—Supposing that your 
brother Franklin has taken farewell of 
Albion’s shores and is now on the briny 
deep, on his return to the home of the 
Saints, allow me to do myself the pleas- 
ure of addr ing to you my communica- 
tion, and t through the columns of 
the Star, the Saints generally of the 
British conferences may have some know- 
ledge of our circumstances, doings and 
prospects. 

‘*My hindrances in London with the 
translation and publication of the Book 
of Mormon, connected with several 
weeks of unavoidable detention at this 

lace, allowed me so little time to spend 
in India, and reach the Valley in season 
to meet the wishes of the presidency, as 


expressed in their last epistle: in view 


also of the various duties and labors that 
surrounding circumstances have unex- 
pectedly pressed upon my attention, I 
have judged it wisdom for the present to 
compress the sphere of my ministerial 


labors, and employ the brief time at my — 


disposal in that way which, through the 
blessing of the Lord, I trust, will still 
tend to the interest of my Eastern mis- 
sion, and much more to the advantage. 
of other portions of ‘the field of my 
labors, and more to the advancement of 


the cause generally among these nations. . 


I am sorry, however, to disappoint the 
brethren in India, but I trust I shall be 
able tosee them at some period not long 
distant, when more time at my com- 
mand will enable me to compensate them 
for their disappointment, and benefit 


doubly the interests of the work in those 
lands. 

In view of carrying forward with effi- 
ciency those several missions that have 
come under my direction, and to open 
the road to the introduction of the Gos- 
pel in these Catholic countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, we are arranging 
our publications in respect to kind, mat- 
ter, quantity and language. Our printer, 
who expresses much interest in the pros- 
perity of our cause, has just made ar- 
rangements to order from England an 
apparatus for stereotyping, and we hope 


by this means and other opportunities to 


be able ere long to supply economically 
from this point, as a central book depot, 
Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Bombay and 
Calcutta. We have published an edition 
of. the ‘‘ Voice of Joseph,’’ revised from 
the Italian, and begun to send it abroad 
among the people, hoping much good 
may result from its instrumentality ; also 
an edition of the ‘‘Ancient Gospel Re- 
stored,’’ in French, and another in Ital- 
ian. This little work is now published, 
and in a few days will be circulated here 
in four different languages. The elders 
in Calcutta and Bombay will be supplied 


with publications from here, immedi- 


ately upon learning their address; also 
a little more acquaintance with the 
ins and outs between this and Italy, and 


we can supply Elder Malan and the 


Saints in Piedmont; also the Saints in 


Switzerland. People are now constantly 


making calls to enquire concerning this 
‘strange religion.’ A few evenings since 
we had, at. one time, at our private 
lodgings gentlemen from eight differ- 
ent nations, having come from various 
parts of the city to hold conversa- 
tion in reference to our doctrines; 
among the number were those from 
Poland and Greece, who are now read- 
ing our works with peculiar interest. 
Two intelligent and enterprising young 


men, the first fruits of our ministry upon — 


this island, will ably assist in moving for- 
ward the cause in which we are engaged ; 


one of whom we have ordained an elder, 


whospeaks with fluency several languages. 
Since our arrival, the slanderous reports 
of the ‘judges’ from Salt Lake City, 
through the medium of French and Eng- 
lish newspapers obtain lively circulation, 


loosing nothing by importation. Still 
they serve us some good purpose by 
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awakening curiosity, and sending us 
many visitors, whereby we have in- 
creased opportunities of announcing our 
Elder Woodward, as soon as 

is Services can be dispensed with here, 
will return to the assistance of Elder 


Malan in Italy, leaving the work at this 


place in charge of Elder Obray. The 


‘European Mission, on my departure from 


these” corntries, will be left under the 
superintendence of Elders Stenhouse, 
Woodward and Obray ; the Indian mis- 
sion with Elders Findlay, Willis, and 

oseph Richards. These brethren will 

cep up a correspondence with the Presi- 
dency at Liverpool, from whom they will 
receive from time to time that instruction 


and counsel as shall tend to promote our 
: ‘Master’s cause under their direction. 


“**The English and Italian languages 
are much spoken at Gibralter as well as 
the Spanish, and we are anxious to see 


the Kingdom of God beginning to 


its light, if possible, through the 


panish dominions, and feel to do all in . 


our power to effect so desirable an ob- 


ject. Wecannot help but believe that 
the Lord has some good people in that > 


ce, that will harken to His voice, and 

ome instruments in carrying the Gos- 
pel to their countrymen. In a few days 
I will have completed my arrangements 
here, and shall then, the Lord willing, 
take my departure for that country, and 
spend there what little time yet remains 


at my control, with a view of making an | 


opening as wisdom may direct. 
‘“*If some wise, energetic, faithful and 
experienced elder, being well-approved 


by yourself, who wishes to engage in that - 


which will redound to the honor and 
glory of God, and we hope to the salva- 
tion of thousands, will come to Gibral- 
ter, he shall be supplied with appropriate 
blications from here, and while there 
will do for him what lies in my power, 


and make such arrangements in laying a 


foundation for his advancement in the 
work as my time and opportunities shall 
permit. If another elder can be looked 
up for India, to aid Elder Findlay at 
Bombay, I believe I will then have hist 
with my requests upon England, at least 
till my return from California. It is 
hardly our expectation to convert all 


these Catholic nations, but we can 
_ scarcely expect any better or more favor- 
_ able time to furnish them an opportunity | 


for life and salvation, and we feel'that == 
‘there are a few'among them at least who. 


will appreciate the sacrifices we make in. 
their behalf, and, giving heed to the 
word of life, will come forth, fulfilling — 
the words of the holy Prophets, thata 


remnant shall come to Zion gathered _ 


from every nation, kindred and lan- 
guage. We expect also on our part, in 
order to accomplish this work, much 
patience, faith, diligence, perseverance 
and long-suffering will necessarily have 
to be exercised and experienced; but in 
the cities, both in America and England, 
in which thousands ultimately received 
the Gospel, in several instances many 
months were spent in seemingly fruitless 
labors before a proper attention and ob- 


| servance to those principles could ‘be 


procured ; so in reference to these Cath- 
ohe countries, we may in some of them 
have not only to employ months, but | 
perhaps even years, but we feel assured, 
that through faith, prayer, works, and 
the blessing of the Lord, we shall ulti- 
mately overcome and triumph over all — 
these difficulties to the honor and glory 
of God; and besides we also ourselves — 
shall have the gratification that we have 
done our duty, and cleared our garments 
of the blood of all men. Elder Wood- 
ward joins me in love to yourself and to 
all the Saints, praying that you may be 
attended in all your exertions for the . 
cause of Zion, with the choicest blessings 
our heavenly Father bestows upon the | 
faithful, whose hearts and souls are de- _ 
voted to His service. 
‘¢Since I commenced writing I have — 
received cheering intelligence from my — 
Indian missions, which no doubt has 
reached the columns of the Star. 
LorENZO SNow. 
“President S. W. Richards.” 
-With the departure of Lorenzo Snow 
from his vast field of labor for his home 
in the valleys of Utah, our historical 


-view of the work abroad properly closes 


but it may be summarily observed that — 
for a number of years thereafter the | 
Swiss and Italian Mission flourished — 
while the work in India grew into his- | 
torical.repute. But the personal interest 


continues in Lorenzo Snow as the foun- sity 
der of Brigham City and the organizer. ou 
of one of the most unique socialistic —_ 
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ELDER COUNTY. 


BOX 


' In several respects Box Elder County 
has presented a very peculiar historical 
cast and record. Here grew up as the 
capital of the County the only incorpor- 
ated communistic city of the age, whose 
unique history we shall presently review; 
here, also, flourished for a while the only 
—“Gentile City’’ of modern times. 


ELDER COUNTY. 


The Utah Directory gives the tollow- 


ing brief sketch: | 


This is one of the largest of the northern counties. 
It is bounded on the east by Cache County, on the 
west by the State of Nevada, on the north by Idaho 
Territory, and on the south by Weber County, the 
Great Salt Lake and Tooele County. The Central 
Pacific Railroad enters Box Elder County at the 
Hot Springs, a few miles north of Ogden, and runs 
westward along the lake shore to. Nevada. At the 
same point the Utah and Northern Railway diverges 
to the northward, passing through the County on its 
way to Cache. A large district in the south-western 
portion of the County is rendered a blank by the 
Great American Desert, but to the nogsth-west the 
range is excellent, and in the mountainous districts 
are some valuable mines and fine timber. The min- 
* eral resources have not been largely developed but 

there are indications of silver, lead, copper, iron, 

and even coal that may prove valuable on more 
complete investigation. e portion of the County 
which has the largest population, and which is being 
fully developed in its agricultural features, is the re- 
gion basing the Wasatch. Here a number of thriv- 
ing settlements give a large yield of the fruits of the 
earth, grain and other cereals being raised with 
re success. Experiments have proven the 
soil to be suitable for every variety of small grain, 
and no other county has paid so much attention to 
the raising of rye, buckwheat, flax, etc. The 
County seat is Brigham City. The property valua- 
tion in 1878 was $2,038,557. 


The Qgden Directory epitomizes the 
history of several of the principal towns 
of this County up to 1878: 


the Weber County line, Willard is 


After 
the first settlement the traveler reaches. It is situated 
on an elevation uf land on the line of the Utah and 
Northern Railway, about fifteen miles north of 
, — City, at an altitude of 4,350 feet above sea 


In the spring of 1851, Messrs. Wells and Hard- 


ing, with their families, commenced a settlement here, | 


known as North Willow Creek. The followi 
ear, other families having arrived, Charles 
ubbard was appointed bishop of the place. In 

1859 the name of the settlement was changed to 


Willard City, in honor of President Willard Rich- 


By an act of the Legislature, approved February 
16th, 1870, incorporating Willard en & and notice 
being given to that effect by the te Judge of 
Box Elder County, an election was held on the 
second Monday of June, 1870. George W. Ward 
was elected mayor, Ward city recorder, and 


five councilors and two aldermen were chosen. 
. The city council met from time to time, framed city 
to adverse feelings mani- 

‘mo more elections 


ordinances, etc., but o 
_ fested by some of the citi 


were held, and the government perished the 
law of limitation. 

The precinct now numbers about 120 families and 
710 souls. George W. Ward is bishop, we 3 
Facer and Abraham Zundel his counselors; F. W. 
Brewerton, justice of the peace; Joseph Jones, con- 
stable. The principal occupation is agriculture; 
several of the residents have ranches for cattle on 
the Promontory and other portions of the county. 
A co-operation is formed for mercantile business, 
and another, which owns about 1,000 head of sheep, 
a lumber and shingle mill, threshing machine, etc. 


Willard City .has an excellent location, the scen- 
ery in the mountains being decidedly d. The 
people are sama! very healthy, aud the 
are that, although Willard may not become a at 
town, it will continue to be a flourishing settlement. 
It is destined at an early date to become a summer 
resort for pleasure and health seekers, as there are 
good bathing places in Salt Lake, a short distance 
from the town. About three miles south there is a 
remarkable mineral spring, said to contain i 
qualities for invalids. At Willard water is 
provisions cheap, fruit plentiful, and prospect ro- 
mantic, with the Central Pacific Pailroad running 
through the west part of the settlement and skirting 
the shore of Great Salt Lake. 

The next place of importance is Brigham City, the 
county seat of Box Elder County, seven miles north . 
of Willard. It is one of the handsomest and best 
situated towns in the Territory, occupying a portion 
of the ‘‘bench"’ land east of Great Salt Lake, and 
near the mouth of Box Elder and Wellsville Can- 
yons. It is filled with fruit and shade trees, and in 
the late spring, or through the summer and early 
autumn, presents a very beautiful appearance. Pop- 
ulation about 2,500. 

William Davis, James Brooks and Thomas Pierce 
arrived on the ground March 11th, 1851, and settled 
as the first settlers; a number of families soon fol- 
lowed and a fort was built, called Box Elder, deriv- 
ing its name from Box Elder Creek, William Davis 


| was the first presiding officer appointed; he acted as 


president in the first place and was afterwards or- 
dained a bishop. Box Elder was then embraced in 
Weber County, the ‘‘ stake of which was presided 
over by Lorin Farr. Lorenzo Snow, of the ‘Twelve 


- Apostles, was sent here and arrived in the spring of 


1855, and appointed to preside over the settlement, 
with * Wright and Samuel Smith as counselors, 
and Eli H. Pierce was at the same time or soon 
afterwards assigned to the bishopric. The place was 
then named Brigham City, in honor of President 
Brigham Young. In thesame year the people com- 
menced to move out from the fort and build houses 
on their city lots; the first two houses on the town- 
site were erected by J. D. Rees and H. P. Jensen, 
and were respectable adobie houses. Box Elder 
County was organized in 1856. The first probate 
judge was J. C. Wright; J. D. Rees, D. Harding 
and A. Nichols. selectmen; A. Cordon, prosecuting 
attorney ; Joseph Grover, sheriff; Eli H. Pierce, as- 
sessor and collector. The present judge is Samuel 
Smith; selectmen, George W. Ward, W. L. Wat- 
kins and James Pett; prosecuting attorney, A. 
Christensen; Sheriff, John D. Burt; assessor and 
collector, M. D. Rosenbaum. The Court House 
was founded in 1856. Brigham City was incorpor- 
ated in the year 1867; Chester Loveland elected 
mayor; A. Nichols, M. P. Jensen, A. a ae 
Wixom and William Box, councilors; W. L. Wat- 
kins, recorder; (by appointment.) J. D. Rees is 
now mayor; A. Nichols, H. P. Jensen, E. A. Box, 
A. Christensen amd Lucius A. Snow, councilors; 
A. Christensen, recorder. 

The co-operative mercantile business was com- 
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-- Thomas; a large number of shareholders were soon 
afterwards added 


to the firm, which flourished in 
business, and by its proceeds mainly a large tannery 
was built, which was begun in 1869. The business 
of the firm was greatly increased in the year 1870 by 
the building of a woolen factory, the total cost of 
which was about $40,000. A dairy was established 
in 1871 in the vicinity of Bear River, near Hamp- 
s Bridge, which has done a very profitable busi- 
ness. A larger building has been erected near the 
Box for a boot and shoe establishment, har- 
ness, hattery and brushmaki 
between fifty and sixty men may work in the various 
ents. The name of the institution, which 


. Its object is improvement 
and progress, and the creating of many home indus- 
tries whereby profitable employment may be given 
to all who are willing to werk in order to live and 


better their condition. Very many branches of 
home manufacture i ; 


are in successful operation. To 

supply and keep the woolen mills running the com- 
pany has 6,000 sheep and a good cotton farm in the 
L. Snow is the president of the firm; 
. C,Wright,S. Smith, A. Nichols, George W. Ward, 

. P. Jensen, A. Hunsucker and John D. Rees, direc- 
tors; W. L. Watkins, : 

Corinne, called by many the “Burg on the Bear,”’ 
was settled in February, 1869. A number of Gen- 
tiles who had found their way into the Territory and 
spent a portion of the winter in Salt Lake City, 
wandered’ to the west bank of Bear River, in Box 
Elder County, took a survey of the magnificent val- 
ley that lay stretched out before them 
ing that here would be the point of crossing of the 
Pacific Railroad, camped and commenced the work 
of building a city. The land was secured, and a 
contract made with the Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
to survey aud lay out the town, giving alternate lots 

compensation. After concluding this contract 
the townsite company felt that fortune and fame 
were theirs. With so powerful a corporation as joint 
owners with them in a town located on the line of 


their road, and a location commanding the trade of : 
Montana and Idaho, accessible to the largest and 


most ferttle agricultural districts of our own Terri- 
tory, why should they not hope for success? More 
than 300 lots were disposed of at prices ing from 
$5 to $1,000 each. In the two weeks following, 
more than 300 frame buildings and tents were put 
up, the town containing at this time more than 1,500 


. inhabitants; a temporary city government was or- 


aga with mayor, council and police force. On 
18th ot February, 1870, the Legislative As- 
sembly of Utah incorpcrated the town under the 
name of “Corinne City,” the the 


necessary powers to enable the cou to protect 
The fortunes, of the town have been vacillating. 


principally upon freighting-to Montana 

Idaho as its means of maintenance, it has re- 
ceived a hard blow in the extension northward of 
the Utah and Northern Railway. It is not lacking 
in enterprising, public-spirited citizens, who have 
ever been willing to do all in their power to make 


the a business centre. The presen tion 
though it was once four 
times as much. It has three fine churches, one 


public and one private school, and a public hall. 


The last Census Bulletin gives the 
towns and population of Box Elder 
County as follows, to-wit : 


ing, in which building . 


ity 
It has- 


, and conclad-- 


Bear River precinct, co-extensive with ee 
ci of Bear River 34° 
Box precinct, including city of 
Brigham City 1877 
Call's Fort precinct eeeeee 35° 
Curlew net .. 197 


Grouse Creek precinct 
Kelton precinct, including the town of 


Kelton town ...... 135 
Malad precinct, including city of Corinne 
Mantua precinct 356 
Park Valley precinct ..... 875 


Plymouth precinct 


Portage precinct, including the town of : 
: Portage town 282 
Promontory PTeCiNCt (£31 
Terrace precinct 251 


THE UNITED ORDER OF BRIG- 
The chiet historical interest of Box 
Elder County centres in Brigham City. 
Indeed to the mind of the sociologist 
this communistic city would afford a rare 
social study worthy the attention of a 
Robert Owen, a John Stuart Mill or a 
Herbert Spencer. Were its record suffi- 
ciently presented to this class of minds 
in Europe, Brigham City would become 
famous in their writings and sociological 
examples, and Lorenzo Snow would be 
ranked by them as one of the world’s 
distinguished social reformers. Its was 
in review of just such a social problem as 
that which this apostle brought to a 
promising issue which caused the learned 
socialist, Brontier O’Brian, a quarter of 
a century ago, to proclaim to his class in 
Europe that the Mormons had ‘‘ created 
a soul under the rib of death.” . The 
article was published in Reynolds’ News- 
paper. At that time the attention of the 
socialists of England was attracted to the 
social problems of the Mormon ie cg 
Reynolds, Bradlaugh, Holyoak, Barker, 
O’Brian and others held the Mormons 
up to admiration, and not unlikely even 
the great Robert Owen himself before 
he died was attracted by sympathy to- 
wards them, for his last annunciations 
were of a communistic Zion or New 
erusalem, not in the infidelistic spirit of — 
is earlier days but in the apostolic spirit 


very much akin to that of the Mormon. : 


A 
es menced here in the fall of 1865 by Lo Sn 
| ae in the 1865 by Lorenzo Snow, 
a Samuel Smith, Alvin Nichols d Willi C 
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man had now come who was 


site, Lorenzo 


aided 


4 


hed Brigham Young and his compeers 


"when they first settled Utah attempted 


what Lorenzo Snow actually did accom- 


plish in Brigham City, a hundred genuine 


co-operative cities would have sprung up 
in Utah, beginning a new social orcer of 
things which would have filled the minds 
of the society reformers of Europe with 
astonishment and great joy. But let us 
circumstantially review the social subject 
of Brigham City, re-touching a few gen- 


eral points of its history from the early | 


settlement. 


"At the fall conference of 1854, Apostle 


Lorenzo Snow was called to take fifty 
families to locate at Box Elder. A few 
settlers were alreddy there, but the set- 
tlement in its condition and appearance 
was of the poorest kind. It was merely 
a ‘‘fort,’’ with two strings of houses 
running from north to south, enclosing a 
strip of ground about six rods wide and 


fifteen rods long. There were a few log 
with ground floors and roofs cov- 
ered with w lows and dirt, while though 


the enclosed strip ran a stream of water 
at which the settlers washed their children 
and obtained their tea water. But a 
lto the 
task of acity. Choosing a new 
Snow and the surveyor, 
esse Fox, laid off the cit 
ots: the place was nam 


in half acre 
Brigham and 


the County of Box Elder grew up with 
the model city as its capital. Then came 
that unique social period of our Terri- 


tory which saw the birth of Zion’s Co- 
operative Mercantile Institution, but 
those familiar with our social history will 
remember that Brigham Young aimed to 
establish the United Order, which. was 
designed to bring the entire community 
into a condition of co-operation; but his 
grand social experiment was not realized 
excepting in the city which bore his 
name. In the following Ilctters the 


reader will find a condensed history of 


the United Order of Brigham City, 
which shows the work of a great social 
reformer well and successfully done, not- 


_ withstanding a series of calamities which 
for awhile have partly suspended the 
combined operations of this model com- | 


Bricuam Crry, October, 1875. 


Bishop Lunt, Cedar City: 


to your request I send you 


| the following, brief account of the rise, 


0 and-present condition of ‘Brig- 
City ‘‘ Mercantile & Manufacturing 


Association.’’ 


**We commenced over twelve years ago 
by organizing a mercantile department, 
which consisted of four stockholders, 


myself included, with a capital of about 


$3,000. The dividends were paid in 
store goods, amounting, usually, about 
twenty-five per cent. per annum. | 


‘* As this enterprise prospered we con- 


tinued to receive additional capital stock, 
also adding new names to the list of stock- 
holders, until we had a surplus of cap- 
ital or means, and succeeded in uniting 
the interests and feelings of the peuple, 


and securing their patronage. We re- 


solved then to commence home indus- 


tries and receive our dividends, if any, 
in the articles produced. | re 

“Similar notions and fears were enter- 
tained by the stockholders when this was. 
proposed 


‘as you stated agitated the 


‘minds of your capitalists, viz: a possible 


diminution of dividends. It required 
some effort on the part of our stock- 
holders to reconcile their feelings with a 


knowledge of their duty and obligations — 


as elders of Israel and servants of God. 
A good spirit, however, prevailed, and a 
desire to build - the kingdom of God 
and work for the interest of the people 
outweighed all selfish considerations ; 
hence, consent was granted by all the 
stockholders to establish home industries 


and draw dividends in the kinds pro- 


duced. | 
We erected a tannery building, two 


‘stories, 45x80, with modern improve- 


ments and conveniences, at a cost of 
$10,000. Most of the materials, mason 
and carpenters’ work, were furnisbed as 
capital stock, by such persons as were 
able and desired an interest in our 
institution. 


“The larger portion of this work was 


done in the winter season when no other 
employment could be had, one-fourth 
being paid in merchandise to such as 
needed. We gained by this measure 
additional capital as well as twenty or 
new without en- 
croaching much on anyone’s erty or 
ated during the past nine Poe i 


-oper- 


cess and reasonable profits, 


an excellent quality of leather, from 
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| numbering, at. present, 


tural dep 


overseer. 3 
“Also, we a hat in which 
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to We con- : 


“nected with this branch of industry a 
- boot and shoe shop, also a saddle and 
harness shop, drawing our dividends in 


the articles manufactured at those two 
departments. . 
_*¢ Our next enterprise, was the estab- 


3 lishing of a woolen factory, following 


the same course as in putting up the 


tannery, procuring the building ma- 


terials, doing the mason and carpenters’ 
work in the season when laborers would 


otherwise have been unemployed. This 
also added to our capital, increasing the 


number of our stockholders without in- 
terrupting 
profits of the mercantile department, 
with some additional capital, ‘purchased 
the machinery. During the past seven 


this factory has done a satisfactory 
n 


ess and we have not been necessi- 
tated to close for lack of wool winter 
‘Ror summer, and have manufactured 


about worth of goods. annually. 


This establishment, pier its appurten- 


ances, cost about $35 
With the view difficulty 
jn wool we now started a 


commencing with 1,5¢0, 


supplied by various individuals who 
spa 


re them, as capital stock. They 


‘now number 5,000, and prove a cay 
help to our factory in times like t 


when money is scarce and cash ae 
manded for wool. 

_ Our next business was the establish- 
ing of a dairy; so, having selected a 


‘suitable ranch, we commenced. with 


sixty cows: erected some temporary 
buildings, making a small investment 
in vats, hoops, presses, etc., etc., all of 
which has been gradually improved ; till, 
perhaps, now it is the finest, best and 
most commodious of any dairy in. this 


_ Territory. The past two years we have 


had 500 milch cows; producing, each 


season, in the neighborhood of $8,000, | 
‘in butter, cheese, and pork. 


.** Next we. started: a horn stock herd, 

supplies, in connection with the sheep 

herd, a meat market, owned by our 

association. 

__ “We have a horticultural and agricul- 
rtment, the latter divided into. 


several branches, each provided with an 


any man’s business. The - 


being 


which 


city of that class of workmen. 
association now ‘embraces. he 


We make our ‘tinware ; 3 have a aithexe, 


‘broom, brush, and molasses factory a 


shingle and two saw mills operated by 


water power, and one steam saw mill; - 
and also blacksmith, tailor, and furni- — 
ture department, and one for putting. up ; 


and repairing wagons and carriages. 
**We have a 
building occupied ‘by machinery for 


wood-turning, planing, and working | 


mouldings, operated by water-power. 


We have established a cotton farm _ 


of 125 acres in the southern of the | 
Territory, for the purpose of supplying ee 
to our woolen factory, where we 
maintain a little colony of about twenty 
young men. ‘This enterprise was started 


about two years ago, and has succeeded 

beyond our expectations. The first year, 
besides making improvements in build- 
ings, making dams, constructing water 
sects, setting out trees, planting vine- 
yards, plowing, scraping, leveling and 
preparing the ground, they raised a lar 


crop of cotton, which produced in t 


neighborhood of 70,000 yards of warp. 


More than double that amount has been 
| raised this season. 
_ We have a department for manufac: 
turing straw hats, in which we employ — 


ge, two-story adobie 


from fifteen to twenty girls. Last year 


we employed twenty-five of them at our 


dairy, and have them in constant employ 


in our milliners’ and tailors’ depart- 


| ments, also in making artificial flowers, — 
as hat and shoe binders, as weavers in | 


our woolen mills, and. clerks in our mer- 
cantile department. 

‘‘Many of our young men and boys 
are now learning trades; their 


furnished employment at home father 


than going abroad, subject to contracting 


bad habits and morals. 


**We have erected a very elegant 
building, two stories, 32x63 feet, thew 
upper part devoted to a seminary th the 


lower occupied as a dancing 


have considered it the highest 
| importance to the interest of our SE ee 
munity to provide for and encourage — 


suitable diversions and amusements. 
‘* We have a department of c 
and one of masons, embracing 


Kor 


parents 
highly pleased with their being — 
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sponsible to the general superintendent 


for its proper and judicious management. - 


‘*The accounts of each department 
are kept separate and distinct, stock 
taken annually, separate statements and 
balance sheets made out and kept by the 
secretary of the association, so that the 
gain or loss of each may be ascertained 
and known at the end of the year, or 
oftener if required. 

‘* At the close of each year a balance 
sheet i is made from the several statements, 
giving a perfect exhibit of the business. 
- From this exhibit, a dividend on the 
investments or capital stock is declared. 

‘*The profit or loss of each department, 
of course, is shared equally by the stock- 
holders. 

‘¢ We aim to furnish every person em- 
ployment wishing to work, and pay as 
high wages as possible, mostly i in home 
products. The past two or three years 
we have paid our employees five-sixths in 
home products and one-sixth in imported 
merchandise, amounting in aggregate, at 
trade rates, about $160,000. In the year 
1875, the value of products (in trade 
rates) from all our industries reached 
about $260, 


All these figures which I give you 


indicate our trade prices, which are less 
subject to change than when arranged on 
a cash basis. 

‘The employees in the various depart- 
ments are paid weekly, at the secretary’s 
Office, in two kinds of scrip; one of 
which is‘redeemed at our mercantile de- 
partment, the other is good and redeemed 
at our various manufacturing depart- 
ments. 

‘« These checks are printed on good 
strong paper, in the form of bills, from 
five cents up to twenty dollars, and con- 


stitute the principle currency in circu- 


lation. 

‘¢ Through this medium of exchange 
our employees procure their breadstuffs, 
[wate mutton, beef, vegetables, clothing, 

ots and shoes, building material, such 
as lumber, shingle, lath, lime, adobies, 
brick, etc., their masons 


and carpenters, school bills, admission 
to concerts, theatres, lectures: also pay 
for Deseret News, Salt Lake Herald, 
Juvenile Instructor, etc., besides many 
other things that are to. 
mention, 


a superintendent over each, who is re- | 


‘‘The following is the form of our 
checks. First class: 


No.— 
Brigham City Mercantile & Manu- 


facturing Association. 
Good for 


In Merchandise. | 
—— Secretary. 


Second class: 


No.— 


Brigham City Mercantile & Manu- 
facturing Assoctation. 


Good for 
Payable at our Retail Trade Prices, in 
an assortment of Home Manufactures. 


N. B.—Good only to Stockholders and Employees 
of Brigham City. 


Secretary. 


‘‘Last year it cost $30,000 cash to 
carry on our business: half of this paid 
to employees, in imported merchandise, 
the other for imported material, such as 
iron, horse shoes, nails, furniture, boot 
and shoe trimmings, paints, dye-stuffs, 
warps, etc., necessary in our business. 

‘Labor is received from employees 
for capital stock, and dividends paid in 
home products, averaging about 12 per 
cent. per annum since starting our home 
industries. 

‘* Trusting this brief review will sat- 
isfy your inquiries, I close with the most 
sincere and heartfelt wish that yon may 
prosper and succeed in establishing 
principles of union and brotherhood in 
the hearts of your people. | 
Respectfully, 

‘LoRENzO Snow. 


Bricuam City, Nov. rst., 1879. 
Prest. F. D. Richards: 
The deep interest you have taken 
in our efforts to unite the people’ of » 
Brigham. City in their financial interests, 
induces me now to give you a statement > 
of some of our misfortunes and diffi- 
culties with which we have been strug- 
gling. 

_** Two years ago to day, about two 
o’clock in the morning, we were aroused 
from our slumbers by the ringing of 
bells and startling cries of fire! fire! 
fire! Our woolen factory was all in 
flames, and in less than thirty minutes, 
the whole establishment with its entire 
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_ about too men, everything moving 


This involved a cash loss of over 
39,000. While viewing the building, 
as it was rapidly consuming, my mind 
ed with painful thoughts 
_ and pelections, whether the people could 
~ sustain the severe pressure which would 
bear upon them through this unforeseen 
calamity, or lose and courage in 
_ Supporting our principles of union. 
 Dhese ivings, however, were un- 
| people resolved, at 
once, to try again, and went to work 
‘with a hearty good will, and by extra- 
exertions, in less than six | 
months had erected another factory, 
and in superior to the one de- 
-‘Stroyed. 
this involved us in, a large 
‘debtedness. In view of liquidating 
‘we éngaged a large contract to 
Supply timber and lamber to the Utah & 


Northern Railroad, incurring 2 


expense in building a saw mill in Mars 
Valley, Idaho, and moving there also, 
. our steam saw mill, and were employing 


on 
sly : suddenly, th 
the influence of apostates, aided oe a 
tnobocratic judge, a raid was upon 
Oar camps, thirty or forty of our workmen 
‘were arrested and imprisoned and our 
stopped. And, although the 
on our business was withdrawn | 
ee the men liberated by order of the 
President of the United States through the | 
influence of Jay Gould, it came too late, 
80 we were compelled to abandon this. 
sell our saw mill for one- 
its. value, and move back our | 
steam mill, etc , the whole involving an 
x and loss of $6,000, besides the 
-vexation in our disappointments in rais- 
ing the mohey to pay our indebtedness. | 
“The following July, a tax of $10,200 
was levied on. our scrip, by O . J. Hol- 
lister, U. S. Assessor and Collector of 
Internal Revenue. Though illegal, un- 
jest and highly absurd, the payment 
could not be avoided ; ; therefore we bor- 
rowed the and paid this assess- 
gment.. Through these and other unfor- 
tunate occurrences we became greatly 
embarrassed in our business. This em- 
as may be seen, is not the re- | 
sult the of the times, 
which has broken up 


* 


im- 


| 


systems of operations ; 


about, through. a succession of calamities, — 


the experience of 
business firm is this or any other Terie 
| “The following | is showing of our 
losses, including the assessment, 

i in the space of 


were now compelled to raise, 
eighteen months, $30,000, 
pendent of the $45,000 requi uired during 

“There appeared now bat one course 
left for as to pursue, viz: curtail our bus- — 
iness, close several of our d 
pose of such 


discharging our cash obligations; ‘thus 


carry on our home ine 


‘using every exertion to outlive our mis- 


fortunes and save ourselves from 
Aecosdingly, we have labored. faith- 
fully to this and; although no one 
made abatement of his claims 
inst. us, except Zion's Co-o 
tile Institution, in 


of debt, having: but. 
one cash ob igation to discharge 
$2,500, to Z. which will, ‘be paid this fall, 


*€Qur checks in the hands of em- 
loyees or other parties, have now 


n redeemed, with the exception of 


very few, which we are prepared to. 
ile whenever presented. 


We now have eleven ‘industrial de- 


"The mercantile is 
three times the business it was previous 
‘to the curtailing of our home industries 


has the of neatly the 
of Brigham City: and 
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(preserved. and t 
_ worked earnestly and unselfishly to se- 


G. W. 


all business involving im- 
portant interests of ople to 
council of the United. 
_ Of expression of thought and opinion 
-. have always been allowed and always 

Andulged. 


‘* The is com 


have passed, the confidence of the peo- 
ple in our principles of union has been 
feel that we have 


cure their interests and promote their 


Respectfully, 
Lorenzo Snow.” 
“The foil ywing shows the elaborate 
_. organization of the United Order, ex-— 


_ hibiting the names of the principal men 


of the county: 


ORIGINAL DIRECTORS. 


, President; Samuel Smith, Abra- 
james Pett, Alvin Nichols, H. P. 
ard, D: W. L: Watkins, 


~ Lorenzo Snow 


UNITED ORDER COUNCIL. 
Samuel Smith, Alvin Nichols, 


| m. Box, ames By- 


2 


illam, L. 


Youn, R. Alex. Baird, 


Snow, J. D. Burt, | 


Char! Chaties K Pett He 
Kelly. James F enry Tingey 


Wm. Horsley, T. 
Wilde, A. Christensen, Geo. Reader, P. F. Madsen, | 


H, E. B , E. A, Box, Wm. L. Watkins, P. A. 


_ Fosgreen, Hansen, N. H. Nelson, A. A, 


> 


ansen, Nels Madsen, jr., P. C. Jensen, Lars. 

Madsen, Lucious A. Snow, Jonah 

Evans, Charles Wigt Abr C. Wixam, C. Hansen, 
Geo. Facer, F. Hansen, 


| of sixty 
members, those most influential in the 
community, selected on account of their — 
integrity, faithfulness and willingness to 
i labor and assist in. promoting the cause | 
union and brotherhood. | 

_ © Nothwithstanding our severe reverses 
and the fiery ordeal through which we 


A. H ortensen, 
G. Ward Ensign 


parent mi 


‘of regret pathy in the minds of “ 
the That little com- 


munity in the northern part of the Terri- = 


tory have been engaged for a little over 
a dozen years in demonstrating a princi-~ — 
ple of intense importance—the feasibility 
of a self-sustaining co-operative policy. 
In this direction they stand in 
of the people of the entire west. In 
fact, considering the numerous disadvan- 
tages under which they have labored, we 
doubt if a more satisfactory development 
of material interests exists anywhere on 
this | lobe. 

eyes of the Latter-day Saints 
seuntiy have been turned in the direc- 
tion of the people of Brigham City, and 
their co-operative system has been | 
watched perhaps more closely than was 
imagined. It was thought that the burn- 
ing of their excellent factory would 
retard the development of their home 
industrial pursuits, and delay the further 
demonstration of the great truth thata 
community, even a small one, can exist 
and flourish in a condition of measurable 
independence of the changes and fluctu- 
ations in operation outside of it. Ap-. 
ortunes are, however, not 
deficient of benefit. This seeming calam- 
ity exhibits perhaps as much as any 
other circumstance could, the extraor- 
dinary vitality and consequent power 
existing in a comparatively united com- 
munity, whose business is done on a 
co-o ive, mutual protective system. 
Nothing daunted, those good people, 
inspired by the example of their leaders 


and advisers, and by the spirit of the 


Gospel, say, ‘we will build another fac- 


tory,’ and at once commence preparing 


to carry their commendable resolution 
into effect. Coupled with this deternin- 
ation is another to provide labor and the 
means of subsistence, in the meantime, 
for the operatives thrown out of employ- 
ment by the burning of the factory. 


‘¢Such a community shows its inde- 
pendence in the true sense of the word, 
and every right-thinking person cannot 
do otherwise than wish such a people 
well. We understand there are between 


forty and fifty home industrial branches 
| of business carried on under the Bright 
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TULLIDGE’S QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


“Bricuam City, Jan. 3, 1881. 
Editor Deseret News: 
**On the last day of the old year (1880) 
the council of the United Order of this 
Stake, about sixty in number, had a 


grand re-union at the Social Hall, in— 


which they met and were seated around 
one large table spread with the abundance 


of earth’s production in good style. - 
Having partaken of a first-class lunch | 


the time was spent for several hours by 
the brethren in making brief speeches, 
singing, toasting, and relating remark- 
able incidents. A very warm feeling of 


friendship and brotherhood was manifest, - 


which will long be remembered. Bishop 
John D. Burt, at the beginning of these 


exercises, read a lengthy address in be- | 


half of the assembly, to Apostle Lorenzo 
Snow, setting forth in emphatic language 
the firmness, faithfulness, love, and in- 
domitable energy of the Apostle in his 
_ dong years of labor in the good cause, at 
home and abroad. his tribulations and 
victories. And as a fitting testimonial 


of the love and esteem in which he is | 


held by the brethren, the Bishop handed 
him a gold watch and chain which had 
been bought at Mr. Asmussen’s establish- 
ment, at Salt Lake City, for $245, and 
was a gift from a number of the brethren; 
after which Brother Snow. arose, and 
with feelings of emotion thanked his 
brethren for this token of esteem, which 
came to him by surprise, and said he 
valued the respect and good feelings of 
the brethren above all. earthly considera- 
tions. The scene was impressive by 
reason of the spirit that was present. ' 

- Coupled with the following address, 
the foregoing will show that this interest- 
ing community still retained its vitality 
and enthusiasm, and the high regard in 
which Apostle Lorenzo Snow is still held 
by his people as a social reformer. © 


** Beloved President Lorenzo Snow: 

__ ** We have met here this evening in a 
social capacity as friends and brethren 
in the common cause of truth, to wile 
away a few hours in social communion 
together, and: to congratulate each other 
for the peace suyrounding us in our 
mountain home, and for the rich and 
abundant blessings of a kind, indulgent 
and beneficent Creator, which have so 


eminently crowned our efforts during the 


| ‘past year, and for the favorable and 


glorious prospects foreshadowing us in 
the fature: When we contemplate the 
scenes of poverty, sorrow, persecution, _ 
deprivation, suffering and death heaped — 
upon the Saints by their Christian(?) — 
friends of this generation, and contrast 
the 
swell with feelings of deep emotion, 
thanksgiving, and gratitude beyond ex- 
pression, to the Giver of all good, for the 
many and peculiar favors so gi: 
bestowed upon us, since we have reside 

in these valleys. And, while we are ever 
ready, and always willing to acknowledge 


the hand of our God,.and tender unto 


him our most sincere thanks for all the 
blessings that we enjoy, we also recog- 
nize the fact, that a meed of praise, and 
much honor is due to his servants—the 
Apostles who, through their indomitable 
energy, untiring zeal and earnest devo- 


tion to the cause of Truth, have been the 


favored instruments in the hands of God 
to bring about and make possible these 

‘¢ Beloved President: As one of these 
honored ones, you have occupied a very 
prominent position. You have traversed 
sea and land without purse or scrip, to 
proclaim glad tidings to an erring and 


fallen world, and for nearly half acen- — 


tury, you have labored incessantly, at 
home and abroad, in the interest and - 


common cause of humanity; and, in the . 


prosecution of this labor, you have been 
required and have cheerfully made many | 
sacrifices for the Gospel’s sake. You 
have also been a pioneer, and to-day 
stand in the front rank of co-operative — 
enterprises in this Territory, devoting 
your time. talent and means for the g 

of the people, thus seeking to elevate the 
poor, and bring about an equality and 
union among the Saints in Zion. Many 
and arduous have been your labors in 
this direction ; and, although the adver- 
sary has been permitted from time to 
time to make invasions, commit depre- 
dations, impose and levy special, griev- _ 
ous, unjust and unconstitutional burdens 
upon you, thus aiming to undermine and 
strike with paralysis and death the noble | 
enterprise you have so zealously and in-_ 


dustriously fostered and erected in the a 


midst of your brethren in this city, you | 
have never faltered, but with sterling 


fidelity, unflinching purpose, and un- 


nt with the past, our hearts | 
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~ frowning billows of adversity, and the 


J, in divine strength, and with heroic 
fortitude, and God-like determination, 
you have met and withstood the shock, 
weathered and outridden the storm, and 
in an eminent degree, have been success- 
ful in the achievement of the grand 
object in view—the union and consoli- 
dation of the interests, efforts and feel- 
ings of those whom God hath. entrusted 

‘© Now, in consideration of the many 
and valuable services you have rendered 


this community, and for the frequent 


acts of courtesy and kindness bestowed 
upon us as individuals, permit us, be- 
loved Brother, as a humble testimonial 

our regard, to present to you this 
watch and chain, which we trust you will 
condescend to accept, as the grateful, 
and voluntary offering of a few of your 
friends, who have clustered around you 
on this occasion, desiring to manifest 
their approbation and to recognize your 
past services in their behalf. Earnestly 
hoping that your life may be spared, 
and that you will be permitted to wear 
this slight token of our esteem for many 
years yet to come, we will still continue 
to invoke the blessings of the Just One 


to rest upon you and yours forever 


and forever.” 


- Generations hence when its illustrious 
founder shall be sleeping with the fathers, 
Brigham City will be a unique interesting 
subject for the study of the sociologist 
and the review of the historian. It will 
stand as an example of a city that grew 
up on a pure co-operative plan; it will 
prove that socialistic commonwealths are 
- possible and it will historically perpetu- 
ate to the Latter-day Saints themselves 
the secial Gospel of the United Order 
that the Prophet. Joseph revealed as the 
basis of a Millennial society. Truly is 
Brigham City a great social monument 
in the age; its apostolic founder is worthy 


immortality. for the social problems 


that he has solved for our Latter-day 
Zion, and the people who have so nobly 


wrought with him are worthy of remem- 


brance in the pages of history. ak 
__ Leaving the special subject of the social 
institution which has typed Box Elder 


| shaken confidence, you have faced the 


3 


County, we come again to the general 
review of the county. kg 
Brigham City is beautifully situated, - 
being ona gentle rising plain near the — 
mouth of Box Elder Canyon. Its houses 
are very neat and comfortable, and many 
of them were built by the United Order 
and have come into the possession of 
their present owners as the results to them 
of the co-operative movement of which 
they were members. In the matter of 
property and real estate the Institution 
has. confered upon many their ‘ inheri- 
tances ’’ to perpetuate its memory. There 
is a fine Court House and like that of 
Ogden it stands on a bold elevation and 
is suggestive to the eye, even of passen- 
gers dashing along on the Utah & North- 
ern Railroad, that the pretty city in the 
distance, near the base of the mountains 
is the county seat. ‘There is also a fine 
new Tabernacle, built of stone, which 
will seat between fifteen and sixteen hun- 
dred, Brigham is the railroad centre for. 
the county and much shipping business is 
done here. The depot is quite a first- 
class affair for a country town, decidedly 
one of the principal points on the line 
North, and the local superintendent— 
Mr. Eli Pierce—is an efficient and ex- 
perienced railroad agent. Connected 
with this depot isa telegraph office of 
course, but as yet the telephone has not 
reached Brigham City. The post office . 
of this city ranks fairly, having a money 
order department. A lady is at the head. 
The postmistress is the wife of the Rey. 
Gillispie. There is a Presbyterian Church 
and also a school connected therewith; 
the Rev. L. S. Gillispie is the pastor, and 
a lady sent on by the Presbyterian As- 
sociation is at the head of the educational. 
department. There is also a Gentile 
store in Brigham City, kept by Booth & 
Corey. But there is nothing in the capi- 
tal of Box Elder County so imposing as 
the fine new stone Tabernacle, and the 
fact that it will seat nearly two thousand 
and is on Sundays crowded with members 
of the Mormon ‘Church, suggests that the 
Latter-day Kingdom still survives. 
We have noticed in our extracts from 
our local directories the general history 


of Willard and Brigham Cities, but a 


has come into note the last few 
years which will probably, in time, grow 
into some importance as a village, as 
well as making this part of our Utah 
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to the Hot in 


miles north and’ south. 


in Ohio. 


from farming, valving, 


in 


sAmefica. We refer 


season: trains ran there from Og- 
den; and to these great medicinal 
springs come the halt, the lame, and the 


: ‘blind from all parts of the United States; 


many go there during the fair 


‘reasons from Ogden and the surrounding 


country for the healthy pleasure of bath- 
‘ing in these: healing waters. ‘The hotel 
there is kept by a Gentile. . 
“The County of Box Elder runs east 
and, west about 170 miles, and about f° 
“Willard ist 
only settlement south of the capital ; but 


the Het Springs is in Box Elder County, 


extending its boundaries. Between 
Brigham and Willard there is one of the 
finest drives in the Territory. 
Call's Fort is’a small village immedi- 
ately: to the north of Brigham City ; wee 
last census. gives the at 
East four miles from t 
tua, named ‘after Lorenzo Snow's native 
“It has a of 
early four hundred mostly 
Danish. The support aerived chiefly 
ccheese-mak- 
as Copenhagen, 
the maps as tt 
‘Census Bulletin: gives the ge as Man- 
tua’ Precinct. North ten miles, -is Honey- 
ville: five miles further 
‘north, is a farming settlement with a 
lation of about na 
ton is a Gentile town, on the line 
ot f the Céntral Pacific Railroad, about 


‘and lime-burning. 


Seventy-five miles from Brigham City. 


During thesummer | 


capital is 


It is supported chiefly by the shipping of | 


‘produce and ‘outfitting. Grouse Creek 
is a little settlement near Nevada, on the 
old emigrant road. It is quite a thriving 
with: a’ population of 300 souls. 

Portage is a’settlement on the Malad 
River, ‘two miles south of the Idaho line. 
It is the most ‘northerly settlement in 
Utah. Portage was named after Lo- 


Snow's native county; the town | 


has po 
jing the town, 462. -Prom- 


miles west of. 


City, on the Central Pacific railr , has 
post ‘office, a ‘settle- 


ment, but: is 
for 


ation of 282, and the pre- | 


County, next to 


Guthrie, is sang’ 


E 


“The precinct 
ard busi ness of the 


of the County /, is twenty miles north-east 


ned to freig 
“Snowville, ne of t 


of Kelton on the old emigration road. 
Plymouth, notwithstanding its important — 
name is one of the smallest towns, and at 
present of but fittle business con 

“There i an Indian settlement m 
county that possesses quite a unique in- 
terest. The settlement bears the name 


of Washakie, and is composed of. be 


tween 30 to 40 Indian families who — 
have renounced their tribal condition and — 
become’ citizens of the United States. 
They have some three thousand acres at 
land under fence, six hundred of which 
are under excellent cultivation. Blonde 
Indians ate all members of the Mormon 
Church and are presided over by 4 youn 
white man as Bishop. They have th 


_Eldets, ‘Priests, Teachers and 


the saitie as any other’ branch 


‘They hold regular meetings, 


ich, administer the sacra~ 
ment, indeed | rform all the 
exercises of the c 


worthy to be an to our white 
y have also their 
-day and schools, and the 


young Indians take extraordinary delight 


in their school exercises. 


But of all the permeate of Box Elder 
ham, Corinne is _ 
historical. ‘declined but 
is still an ii rated ty, pomesting 
a and city couticil besides a bank, 
iable.as any in Utah, and a first class 
hotel. features of‘a city may 
of ‘course’ be eonsidere the relics of a 
former | » but its Mayor, J. Ww. 
vive and again’ become famous as the — 
observed, it faethe 
has borne that’ distinctive name. 


men who founded it were nearly 


men.’ In ‘the last. number of 


sequence. 


urch, with an intelli- - 
gent understanding and ‘with a solemnity — 


fine that Corinne will re: | 


great Gentile City of ‘Utah. ‘As alread 
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Box ELDER COUNTY. 


Unidéubtedly at one time there ap- ‘Bj 
peared the Cx of Corinne be- 


coming: the n City of the North, 


and had the junction of the railroads | 


been established there, certainly it 
would . have been what Ogden is to-day. 
As it is, it is a fact ‘in the history of our 


Territory that Corinne, in the early per- | 
iod of its existence, did much to estab- |, 
lish the ‘commercial status of Utah,. 


opening up the trade of the northern 
country and’ exporting Utah produce to 
surrounding States and Territories. In- 
deed it..was. the men of Corinne who 
were the: first’ regular exporters of our 
‘Ferritory, and: located in Ogden and Salt 
Lake City, they still figure prominently 
‘as ¢xporters; wholesale merchants, and 
_ the great wagon agents and dealers in 
agricultural implements. 


‘Similar may be said of Corinne politi- 


cally, as commercially, and at one time. 


_ there was a great contest between the 
Gentile and Mormon for the political 
ere of Box Elder County. To 
this may. ' be ‘supplemented , that those 
who were once known as the men of 
Corinne, are in Ogden, Salt Lake City, 
and some .in the Park, the flower of the 
‘Liberal party to-day, who made their 
mark in our recent political campaign. 

We may here rest tiiese sketches of the 
cities of Box Elder County to present to 
the reader: several biographical sketches 
of representative: men to which we shall 
add in future ‘numbers, when supplied 
with — of their lives. | 


‘BURT. 


Denideco Burt was born « on the | 


rath day of January, 1827, in Dunferm- 
line, Fifeshire, Scotland. . His ancestors 


for many generations lived and died in | 


and around Dunfermline, where, cluster- 
around ‘the sepulchre of the Bruce of 
Bannockburn, ..may be seen numerous 


back, and according to tradition one of 
his ancestors was on the field of Ban- 
nockburn in the capacity of a surgeon 
in the army. At the age. of 14 years the 
subject. of this sketch was sent to work 


in the coal: mines belonging to the Earl | 
of Elgin, a lineal descendant of the re- 

nowned ‘* Kin 


‘Robert the Bruce,’’ At | 
heard the first gospel | 


sermon preached in Clachandtaiion by 
Elder William Gibson, and in three days 
afterwards, on the 19th day of May, 
1848, with his only brother, was bap- 
tized by Elder John Sharp. He left 


Scotland on the 27th day of August, 


1848, for America, sailing in the £rin’s 
Queen, and arrived in St. Louis, 
Missouri, on the gth day of November, 
1848. He labored in the coal regions 
near St. Louis- for two years and a half, 
sent money back to Scotland to,emigrate 


his father’s family to America, and in 


the spring of 1851 with them started 
across the plains in the company of 
Captain Alfred Cordon, and arrived in 
Salt Lake City on the 15th day of Sep- 
tember. He labored under Bishop 
Sharp in the public (cut) stone quarry 
for four years, getting out coping and 
pilasters for the wall around the Temple 
Block in Salt Lake City, and for many 
other purposes. He was present at the 
breaking of ground and at the laying of 
the corner stone of the Temple, now in 
process of erection in Salt Lake City, 
and assisted in quarrying and hauling the 
same on to the ground. 
1855 he was honorably released by Presi- 
dent Brigham Young from his connec- 
tion with the public works, and after 


conferring with Apostle Lorenzo Snow. 


in the premises he left Salt Lake for 


. Brigham City, Box Elder County, on 
' the fifteenth day of September, 1855, 


where the Apostle had founded a small 
colony a few months previous, in what 
was then the northern frontier settlement 
of the Saints. He was ordained a-High 
Priest under the hands of President L. 


Snow, .on the 25th day of November, 


1856. In the fall of 1857 he went out 
to Echo Canyon.and served as battalion 
adjutant under Major John Sharp. (as he 
says) ‘‘for the purpose of infervicwing 


General Albert Sydney Johnston a/.,’’ 
/ and when the unfortunate William Sim- 
evidences of the last resting place of his | 
forefathers for several hundred years | 


mons was accidently shot through the 
brain by his mess-mate, Frederick Nel- 


| son, on the top of the high precipice 
overhanging Camp Echo, he was the 
' first man that reached the spot where the 


head of Brother Simmons lay in a pool 


of blood not three feet from the edge of 


the precipice. He remained in Camp 
' Echo in charge of the battalion, Major 
| Sharp having been sent home 


sickness, amt disbanded by General 


In the fall of. 
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H. Wells. Soon after reaching his home 
in Brigham City he was called to act as 
deputy sheriff, for’ Box Elder County, 
which ‘position he occupied for nine 
years. At the August election in 1868, 
he was elected sheriff of the County, 
and served the public in that capacity 
for ten years, viz: to 1878, during this 

riod ‘he also acted as marshal for 
Brigham City for eight years, and in the 
Utah Militia, under Colonel C. Love- 


land, acted as Lieutenant Colonel from 


the organization of the regiment: until 
the infamous order of Governor Shaffer, 
forbidding the Nauvoo Legion to muster. 
During the early period the country was 
in a very rough state, Indians very 
troublesome and white horse-thieves in 
abundance; and in the exercise of ‘his 
_calling his courage was put to the 
severest test on many occasions, and al- 
though his was athankless, unpleasant and 


unremunerative task, he says, ‘‘I have | 


reat reason 'to be’thankful for the many 
interpositions of Divine Providence 
my hehalf, delivering me from dangers 
to which I have been ¢xposed while in 
the discharge of: my duty as a public 
officer for nineteen years, as sheriff and 
deputy, ete.’” On the oth day of Sep- 
tember, 1877, hie was ordained bishop 


overthe Third Ward of Brigham City, 


Box Elder Stake; and, at the August 
élection 1878; was elected. Probate Judge 
-of Box Elder County, and has served in 


that’ capacity for two terms—four years. 


‘Sometime ago he was elected one of the 
_ directors of the Brigham City Mercantile 
and Manufacturing Association: ‘Clos- 
- ing his-notes the Judge humorously adds: 
‘*Senator Edmunds and Governor, Mur- 


will come next,” 


ray will perhaps be able to tell you what | 
be Ss _ and engaged in the occupation of: school 


- William Lampard. Watkins, son of 
William, and Hannah Maria Lampard 
Watkins, was born at Islington, London, 
England, February 7th, 1827. His 
nts were religious believers and fol- 
lowers of the Rev. Edward Irving, and 
with him were cast out -of the Society 
for contending that spiritual gifts should 
be enjoyed in this age as well as anciently, 
and were connected: with the society 
called Irvingites at the time when the 
Gospel was introduced to them. The 


| 


subject, of this -sketch entered Lady 


Owens’ School at the age of eight yeara _ 
and.remained until he was fourteen: ‘He 
became acquainied with the prinéiples 
taught by the Latter-day Saints. 

the teaching of Lorenzo Snow, andi was 


convinced of ‘the truth; his parénts soon 
after embraced the same faith,-and in — 


October, -1842, they sailed in thé. ship 
Emerald with one of the Apostles, Par- 


ley P. Pratt, and a large: company of 


Saints for the land of Zion..:He-was 
appointed secretary in the matter~ of 
dealing out the provisions, etc., for:the 


company. They had a long and:tedious 


voyage, and some little difficulty with a 


| few of the passengers and the: sailors, 
who endeavored to create a feeling 
against their leader, and threats of throw- 


ing him overboard .were’ freely 


in, but. the captain of the vessel, 
Leighton, soon straightened matters out. 


_ After a voyage-of ten weeks, they were 
safely landed in New Orleans, January 


1842; went to St. Louis and re- 
mained there until May, 1843, during 


which time he was occupied as clerk in‘a 
dry goods store. After arriving at 
Nauvoo, they settled at Crolder’s Point, 
and in’ 1844 he went to-~the. State 
of Kentucky, dispensing the. views of 


Joseph Smith ‘on the policy of the Gov-— 
ernment of the United States. On the: : 
| 4th of December, 1844, he was married 
_to ‘Mary. A.. Hammond, of Malone, 


Franklin County, New York, and :in the _ 
year 1846 was compelled to leave, with 


the Saints, the homes that they had ve 


made for their comfort, and sojourtned 
in Iowa till 1852, when he emigrated — 
to Salt Lake Valley and made ‘a’ home — 
on Big Cottonwood, Salt Lake County.’ 


teaching, At the organization’ of the 
Brigham City Co-operative Institution, 


in the 1865, he was appointed secre- 
still occupies. At the August election. 


the company, which position he 
for county officers in the year 1866, he | 


was elected to the office of selectman; 
for Box Elder County, and was con: 
tinued till the year 1880, when multi- | 
plicity of business compelled him to | 


resign. In the year 1867, at the first 


election ‘after the granting of the’charter _ 


for organizing Brigham City; he was. 


| elected City Recorder, and continued in — 
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was elected Treasurer for Box 


BOX ELDER COUNTY. 


on a:visit to England. On his return he 
Elder 
County, and: held said office till the year 
1881; during that time the business of 
the: Co-operative Institution had become 


so varied and extensive that it 


his 


CHARLES KELLEY. 


This is the President of the 
Young Men’s “Association of Box Elder 
County, that is to say he is the leader of 
the young men of the stake in this official 
capacity, under Oliver G. Snow, president 
of the stake. 

_. Charles Kelley was born in the- city of 
Hereford, England, on the gth day of 
June, 1841: is the son of John’ Phil- 


lips and: Eliza. Kelley. His father was 
born inthe town of Bromyard, County. 


of Hereford, | in the year 1814. His 
mother’s maiden name was Long. She 
was born in the City of Hereford in the 
year 18146.\* His father was a shoe-maker 
by trade but carried on farming in con- 
nection with his trade. His son was op- 
posed to the trade- but through the per- 
suasion of his father he consented to 
learn it. In the summer of 1850, he went 
as far as ‘Birmingham to see the country 
and stayed there till the fall of the same 

year. In February of 1860, he left home 
| again to start’ a small business for himself 
in the village of Pencombe. He had pre- 
viously heard the Elders of the Mormon 
Chureh advocating the principles of their 
faith and had been convinced of their 
truth. On the 5th day of July, 1860, he 
went to Bishop Froom and in a small 
brook was baptized by Elder Joseph Dill- 
worth, and became a member of the 
Church: of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, when all his former friends de- 
nounced: him as: a fool. On the 22d day 
of November of theesame year he made 


another very important move in his life 


and took ‘unto himself a wife, Emma 
Price. >She was born in the town of 
Leominster; County of Hereford. - 

In June, : 1866, they emigrated for 
Utah, arriving in ‘Salt Lake Valley, Oc- 


tober 6th of the same year, crossing the™ 


_plains with ox teams. He left England 
with four children but lost two of them 


in Nebraska, his only girl, seventeen 


months old and a fine boy three years and 


office’ till - the! year ‘when he went | 


Priests’ quofum of that stake. 


lent quality of work, 


a half old, which was a severe trial for the 
parents. H 


wife was also confined be- 
for reaching the valley. Arriving in Utah 
they made their home in American Fork, 

Utah County, where his father and family 
had settled and still live. Finding it hard 
to get means in for his work he went as a 
cook on the Union Pacific Railroad in | 
Echo and Weber Canyons. Hearing the 
fame of Brigham City he went up to that 
city in the winter of ’68; liking the place 
so much he resolved to sell out in Ameri- 
can Fork and move to Brigham, the rail- 
road being completed. Work at his trade 
becoming slack he went to the mountains _ 
to get. the bark which was used to start — 
the Co-operative Tannery, to which a 
shoe department was soon added. He 
was then requested by President Lorenzo 
Snow to collect the shoemakers of Brig- 

ham together and in. the absénce of 
Thomas Hewlett, who had been engaged 
to start the same business, he started the 
Brigham City boot and shoe depart- 
ment, with four ‘hands. A month after 
Hewlett came and controlled the busi- 
ness for about a year. After that. Mr. 

Kelley had charge of the department for 
about ten. years, directing at times as 
many as thirty workmen, and turning ~ 
out nearly $250,000 worth of boots and 
shoes. About the year 1874 he was ap- 
pointed County Sunday School Superin- 
tendent; and, when the Box Elder 
Stake was organized he was set apart as 
one. of the presidents of the High 
About 
four years ago he was appointed a direc- 
tor of the B. M. and M. Association. 

All the above offices he still holds. On 
the ahandonment of the shue business by 
the B. M. and M. Association, he started 


out for himself, taking the Co-operative 


machinery and building a new shop on 
Forrest Street, just below the Co-opera- 
tive store, where he turns out an excel- 
At their last 
conference he . was appointed to preside ~ 
over the Young Men’s Mutual Improve- 
ment Association of the Stake. 


ELI HARVEY PEIRCE. | 


The Utah and Northern Railroad is 
represented at the Brigham City station 


‘by a young man of as much business ca- 


pacity. and push as any young man in 
our He is the’son of the first 
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therefore; one of the. early: 


Lake Git rast 
ty; 27, 1851; is, 

offspring . of 
We should: offer 


Our mountain -Zion. 


bimto those who would investigate the 
meaning of young Utah as one: of the 
best specimens of ‘that class, concerning 
even our Gentile brethren are 


. prophetic with great promises of the fu- 


ture. Doubtless it is the type of Mor- 
mon origin, like Eli H. Peirce, that has 


to. the Gentiles: this idea. of 
Expounded, the class sig- 
nifies: a host of young men who have 


received a better education than their. 
fathers, consequently are men of more | t 
‘sprang from that: 


culture, yet. who have 
hardy, indomitable tace of pioneers who 


have’ peopled and subdued this moun- 


tainous country. .Our young railroad 
agent of Brigham City illustrates this 


ret University, and has been iden- 
tified with railroads and te 


ever, he was away for several years (from 
1875 to 1878), performing missionary 


labor in the United States, the results of 
33 children | 
_ blessed, 1 couple married, 6 or- 


which were 108 baptized, 
ized and over ‘250 meetings held. He 


is now agent for the Union Pacific Rail- 
Company, Utah and Northern 


‘road 
branch, Pacific Express Co.’s agent, and 

manager of Western Union and Deseret 
Telegraph offices at Brighath City. He 
is also coal agent, and is more or less in- 
terested: in other branches in the city. 
The following biographical 
his father, the was written 


Eli Harvey son of 


Peirce, was born July 2gth, 

the 1827, in Chester Co 

ia. He moved to Nauvoo with 

family in 1841. Was baptized 
Nauvoo, March 27th, 1842, by the 

Prophet Joseph Smith; received his en- 


dowments June 24th, in the Temple at | P 


Nauvoo, and was ordained a seventy and 


joined the 27th quorum of seventies on. 
of | 


the 18th of May 
he started with 


» 2845. On the; 


his father’s family, to 


overtake the camp of the Saints, which- 


was then on their journey west. He‘ar- 
Fived Winter the | 


legraph offices 
since 1869. During this period, how- 


ent of 


unty, 


4 


Battalion, on their return from California; 
to carry provisions to them. He endured - 


brethren, 


The manager 


was in the 


‘started with. President Young as ‘one. 


the pioneets.. ‘Went ito meet the Mormon 


hardship and lived. on mule: pi ai 


great 

for several days, rather than touch. amor 
sel of the provisions that he:was: 

‘to carry to this suffering and famiahing 
He was married to Sussanna — 


Neff in the fall ‘of 1850, and by her had — 


. four children, Eli Harvey, Mary B., Leni- ; 
-onidus and Octavia. _He moved with his 

family to Brigham City i in 1851. 
ordained bishop at the April 
in: 28th yeur of his age... In 


He:was 


of 1857, he married : Emma 
pakauil,. is second wife. He left home 


| April 23d, as: one of the missionaries.to 


Europe, ‘with -the hand cart company. 
While in England took a severe 


| . which continued by him’ until 
. recat view. He was educated at the | 


home, June 23d, 1858. He came ona 


visit. to. his father’s, in Salt Lake City, 


where he departed this life August 12th, 
1858, at 11 o'clock a.m., aged 31 years, 
13.days, with ‘the consumption, 


é 


‘HORSLEY, 


ment of the United Order of Brigham 
City, was born near Ely, in Cambridge-. 
shire, England, November 2zoth, 1844. 
He was baptized into this Church when 
he was eight years of age. The mother 
rch, but the father. bit» 
terly opposed, in consequence of which 
she sent her eldest son, William, when 


at the age of eleven, to Utah in care of | 
nm Robinson, president of the | 
London Conference. The boy was two. 

days out at sea before his father knew it; 


Elder John 


The emigrants arrived in Salt Lake City 


on the zoth of September, 1855, but the 
- boy was left on the cam 
‘care for himself. The 1 
employment and was kindly. taken 


y George Openshaw, who kept. the 


t 


of the mercantile 


ing ground to 
started out to 


mained with him. till the spring, when 
the second Utah famine setting in; Open+ __ 
‘shaw wished the boy to look for. another 
‘place: . He stayed John B, Maiben 
‘a few days. and then Scotchman took 


thimtill the spring of-1859; 
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_ Osborne) for a year, during whic 
borne moved near 
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| who was a culture, and 
time of influence, not only treated the | When 
lad well, but. at nights gave him school- | 
ing under his own tuition, and in fact 
In 1861, 
_ his mother and his. two brothers arrived 


was quite a guardian to him. 


in the Valley. She settled at first at 
South Weber, near Morristown, where 
Williank hired’ out to a man nog 
Brigham, taking 
young Horsley with him. In 1866 the 
young man married \Elizabeth Welsh, 


daughter. of. Welsh, one of the 


bishops of Brigham City. 
rsley was engaged in farming life tll 


about six years ago, when Apostle Lo- 
renzo Snow counseled him to take a 


wagon and travel in the interest of the 


United Order, selling merchandise to 


the farmers north. This he did for 


three years, and s0 much to the satisfac- | 


tion of General Superintendent Snow 


_ that he was given charge of the mercan- 
tile department of the United Order of 


Brigham City. © At the resignation of 
W. L. Watkins, Wm. Horsley was ap- 


pointed by the County Court it in ‘his Rh 


MADSEN. - 


County. Clerk. and Recorder, was 


born on the Island of Lolland, seeing 
on toth of August, 1843. His parents 
were very strict Lutherians.. They came 
into the Church of Latter-day Saints in 
the early period of the Scandinavian 


_ Mission, (in’s3,) under the presidency of 


Elder J. ‘Jensen. 


brothers and’ sisters, emj 


Hector C. Haight, and were baptized by 
Their son, Peter F. 
Madsen, was baptized on the 17th of 
November, 1856, by the same person 
who baptized his_ parents. He com- 
menced his. labors. in the ministry at the 
age of twelve, traveling in the con- 
ference as a clerk; with the 

conference before he, was baptized. The 
whole family, father, mother and seven 


igrated to Iowa 


in 1257, where.they remained for three 
years, working for. an outfit to take them 


across the plains. 


On: the journey the mother, in jump- 


ing out of..the. wagon, not to stop it, 
cher. clothes, and the 


was caught 
loaded wagon’ went over her face tearing 


foot. 


president of 


all. the way down on one side. 
her son came up he found her in 
his brother’s arms seemingly lifeless. 
None expected her to live. She was 


_ carried in that condition seven miles be- 


fore her wounds could’ be sewed up and 
dressed ; yet in seven days she was so - 


nearly recovered that she was able to 


take exercise by following the train on 


The family arrived at Salt Lake in | 
August, 1860, and soon after, the whole — 
family moved to Brigham City, where 
the son was employed in the-service of 
President Snow for the two following 


years. In the winter of 1864-65, he was 


sent down from Box Elder to learn the 
art of telegraphy. When the line was 
open through to Cache Valley it was 
Peter F. Madsen, who sent and received 
the congratulatory messages between 
President Brigham Young and Lorenzo 
Snow. 

In the fall of 1869, in answer to a call 
as a missionary to the Western States, he 
left the telegraph office and performed 
his first missionary labors on foot and | 
alone among the farmers on the Iowa 
prairies. As the fruits of his labors he 
had the pleasure of baptizing several 
persons.- He returned home. in the 
spring of ’7o and, after a short visit with 
his family and friends, he set out for 
Scandinavia, where he presided over the 


Copenhagen. Conference till the summer 


of ’73. The last year, and for awhile, 
was also book-keeper in the emigra- 
tional and financial department of that 
mission. He came home in company 
with President Peterson of San Pete. 
Soon after his return he was appointed — 
book-keeper of the tithing department 
for Box Elder Stake, which position he 
held for nine years, until last spring, 
when, on the. resignation of James By- 
water, he was appointed County Clerk, 
Recorder and Justice of the Peace. 
Peter F.. Madsen is decidely one of the 


representative men of Box Elder County. 


We must :for the present rest these 
Biographical Sketches, reserving for a — 


future number and sufficient space some 


of the most representative men of -Box 
Elder County, such as Jonathan Wright, 


the Bishops of the Stake, and others who 
have made a. historical, mark in 
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ON HIS LYRE. 
My glows with fond desire, 
To tune, for Atreus’ sons, my Lyre, | 
And I would touch the trembiing string 
in praise of Cadmus. too, to sing; 
But o'er the chords in vain I move, 
_ My Lyre will only sound of Love. 
worthless; lately, seemed the strain, 
I change the chords and lyre again, 
_ And swelled the notes with loftier tone 
'To.deeds of power b Hercules done ; 
~ But all in vain my ski did prove, 
My lyre re-echoed 
bid us farewell, 
my song can swell ; 
Vain my attempts to sweep the string, 


WOMEN. 
Nature does 40. the bull bestow 


Horns, to'protect his sturdy brow; 


_.The nimble foot the-hare decreed ; 
Distended jaws to lions ga 
And fishes tadght to swim the wave; 
Made birds with wings the air control, 
And man, possess the dauntless soul; 
_ But naught did she for woman leave, 3 
What, then, to guard her does she give? 


oa Beauty ! beauteous she a 
Instead of shields, of spenrs 


_. For she who beauty's charms enjoys, 
The power of fire and sword destroys... 


You may the war of Paden. recite | 
And he the Phrygian's clamorous fight ; 
But I, by greater things than these, — 

Will sing my own captivities, 

No warriors on fiery steeds, 
No soldier trained for valorous deeds, 
Nor armed fleet upon the sea, : 
Has ever fought and vanquished me. 
From stranger foes the weapon flies— 
I'm woumied by the Fair 


ON CUPID. 
Oh let the fame my Bosom move, 


= For I desire to be in love. 


Cupid, with eloquent 
Persuaded me the bliss to feel, | 


pe ODES OF ANACREON, 6 GREEK LYRIST. 


BY WM. GILL MILLS. “it 


wide his breast. 
«As no more arrows he 


. Phen as a dart, htmse ‘he threw 
Into. me, and my | 
vain, we and love contend, = 
"With shields our’ passion to defetid: = 


rage within? 


‘ON ‘HIMSELF. 


-To travel on through life’s career, 


Lknow the way which Ihave gone, 


all the future is unknown. 


_ Ere death my being will destroy 


"Twill the hours in sport enjoy ; 


and dance the time 


BATHYLLUS. 


come and swith me 
. Beneath the shadow of this tree; 


’ Its beauteous form the eye entrances 


the boughs each soft cal dances; 


As 

A limpid fountain flow'ng near, | 
Persuasively invites us hcre. 

Who, therefore, having such a ~<a 
Can pass. this arbour of delight? 


VE THAT WE Sk SHOULD DRINK. 


drinks the falling rain, 
‘The trees drink up the earth agajn ; 

*The ‘sober sea leaps up to seize 
‘Her draughts from the refreshiug 
‘The moon from him, drinks copiously. 
then, my friend, fault with m 
When » too, feel 


HIMSELF. 


Why;should sighing heave my breast? 


Why should I with cares be jraught? _ 


wishing not. 
-» Take from me the joys of life? — 


__ Which swiftly as a swallow flew : 


3 | 
| 
* 
When I drink delicious wine 
7 ‘a All my cares at rest recline. : 
Why should I with toil be pressed ? 
fe, 
t stu mind, us. m ing cup, 
To bow unto his wish declined. Filled, by ote | Bacchus, up ; : Pe 

| - Then he, in haste, at me displeased, | “** For, when ng rosy wine, 

His bow and golden quiver seized, : All our cares at rest recline. 
And, breathing vengeance as he stared, 
ee -Bade me for battle stand prepared. IX. TO, HIS SWEETHEART. : 
Then f apon my shoulders bore 

. A corselet like Achill chilles wore ; Tautalas’ ter, turned to stone, 

And fought Love on the battle field. 
“With steady aim. the dart he cast, 
Which I eluded, andit passed. 


“REMINISCENCES OF MAIN STREET. 


ats 


‘That I might.ever eyes; 
“To wear me always near thy breast; 
Refreshing water I would be. 
That I might be a bath to thee ;_ 
“Phat my might me ; 
The fillet that thy bust embraces; 
_. The precious pearl thy neck. that graces 
To be thy shoes my wishes meet, | 


OM. HIMSELF. 


‘Wilh. wolild be found, 
And havethe ‘and. mirth abound. 
_ Let Cupid then his tunic bind, 
Around his neck with ribands twined, 
- And give to me the precious cup © 
. With the delicious wine filled up, 
~ Life rolls and rushes forward here 
‘And soon we in the tomb:are 
Our bones and flesh to dust decayed. 
Why on cab o'er? 
Or why on earth libations pour? . 


unction while I live; 
nd my head appear, 
fair companion here. 


fagran 
roses 
| Oh, Love, ere from this world I go 
. To revel in the shades below, 


_I wish to banish all my.care. 


ON GOLD. 


If golden treasures could indeed 
Prolong the life to man decreed, 
' How would I grasp the precious ore 
Arid lay aside a hidden store, 
_ ‘That when Death claimed me as his own 
_ He might take payment and be gone. | 
But since ‘tis not in mortals’ power _ 
To purchase life a longer hour, 
_ Why should I then so vainly grieve? 
_ Orsighing make my bosom heave ? 
For if to die be Fate's decree 
- Whatcan great riches profit me? 
Nay, let the favored lot be mine 
While drinking the delicious wine, 
To join in intercourse with friends — 
_ Where social joy our life attends, 
_ And then, the work of love to crown, 
Possess the maid I my own. 


"BUILDING EAGLE RRPORIOM, 


going no further back than the Utah 


War, are crowded: ‘with historical suggest- . 


iveness;.and inthe review of memory 
the building of the Eagle Emporium 


rises as the first architectural monument 
of the commercial grandeur which Main | 


- Street exhibits to the eye of the visitor 
to-day. .Kimball'& Lawrence’s ‘store, 
however, ‘was the first to give importance 
in. appearance to: the corners of Main 
Street which are now in‘the view so im- 
posing to the eye, with theif fine colossal 
buildings; but not until the 
erection of the: Eagle Emporium that 
our city was given an-example worthy 
and an impulse sufficiently strong to 
_ force the growth of this street of the 
_ merchants, which Brigham and Heber 
had dubbed ** Whiskey Street.”’ With 
the erection of Jennings’ Eagle Em- 
porium commenced a new era in the 
history of Utah commerce, and, indeed, 
in very the country 
‘generally. 
And just. here, ae the way, we may 
' bring up to memory a view of these 
‘‘corners’’ of our merchant 
the le Emporium corner there st 
a butcher's shop, where William Jennings 


qe “REMINISCENCES OF MAIN STREET. 


and John R. Winder sold ‘meat; : the 
butcher’s, shop was an adjunct to their 
business as tanners; their tannery was 
the. basis of their partnership ; Winder 
was a clicker, or shoe cutter, while Jen- 
nings’ family business was that of a 
butcher; in 1860, the butcher shop was 
transformed. into a merchant's store. _ 

On the opposite corner;::where now 
stand: the’: Exchange Buiidings, there 


_was ‘nothing more commercial than the 


restdence of Stephen Goddard. Henry 
W. Lawrence tells the story that, when 


he and his family arrived in Great Salt . 
Lake City, as it was originally named, 
he went across to that corner and spent, 
his last-half dollar for half a bushel of 
‘potatoes: grown on the lot. 


the 
corner where stands the Deseret National 
Bank, there was a one story building, 
erected by Thomas S. Williams, where the. 
firm of Hooper & Williams was started, 


_and which was the third store built on 


Main Street;. and just above, setting 


back, it will be remembered, was the 
city liquor 
H. Felt. 


store, kept by Councillor N. 
On the Elephant corner, the 
object most conspicuons was. Margetts’ 
blacksmith shop. On the Walker corner 


| proper there was originally a little house 


owned by Briant Stringham’s father, — 


which not nearly so important as. 
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Howard’s saddle, harness shoe 
shops, with the old Mulliner tannery 
behind? -On the Groesbeck corner were 
a row of small stores, cheaply rented, in 
one of which was sold, wholesale and 
retail, ‘‘ imported "’ whiskey. 


Opposite, where stands the White House, 
was the old Romney dwelling. After- 
wards there was erected a small frame 
building ‘which was occu ope by Judge 
Clinton as a drug store and police court. 
Such was a view. of Main Street as late 
as 1863-4. © 

- But no sooner did William Jennings 
give the impulse, by the building of 
the Eagle Emporium, in the spring 


of 1864, than the appearance of Main | 


Street rapidly began to change, and 
‘Whisky Street” grew into something 
worthy to be called the street of the 
merchants.. No longer could thedreth- 
ren stigmatize it by the old name; and 
it was only a few years thereafter when Z. 


C. M. I. crossed the commercial threshold | 


under the symbol of Jenning’s eagle. 
W.S. Godbe was the first to follow 
the example of William Jennings, erect-: 
ing the Exchange ‘Building. Previously 
_ to this he had occupied a drug store, 
about half: way between the ‘‘Exchange” 
and ‘Elephant!’ corners, on the same 
side. There had clustered around that 
heart: of. the block for years Gilbert & 
Garrish; William Nixon, Staines & Need- 


Woodmansee Brothers, W. S. God-. 
be'and a firm: destined to surpass them | 


all in‘ commercial: weight—namely, the 


Walker Brothers. But the building of | 
the Emporium’ was:almost revolutionary. 
Godbe,. who about this time had made a 
great mark with the people of. Utah in 
purchasing for:them on commissien at 
cost and freight and ten per cent., was 


forced by the example to assume archi- 


tectural importance on one of the four | 
corners of the main part of the street, 


which was just one block on both sides, 
for the corner of ‘Kimball & Lawrence 


was now overshadowed by Jennings’ cor- 
ner, with its colossal stone-cut Eagle 


Emporium. . To lift up his head with an 


equal :magnificence, Godbe had. to go 
below-to purchase the Stringham corner, 
now the Walker: Brother's, or the God- 
dard corner, where now stands the Ex- 
change Building. At first he purchased 
the — lot, but afterwards sold it 


The Wa-. 
satch_ Buildings have taken their place. | 


re-building of -Main Street ; but; that 


_Godbe was not financially strong enough 3 


turn brought up: the Clift corner, 
beck’s block 


‘now other fine buildings. such as. the 
bank, built by 


the colossal. and well appointed house 


- did corner of the Deseret National Bank, 


‘commercial house. In the next 


. under the name of “Jennings & Sons.” 
It -was‘his: original ambition to found | 
that commercial name, and we know 


‘to the. Walker’ Brothers for $6,000: 
purchased the Exchange site of Stephen 
Goddard for $12,000. | 
that the Walker Brothers. also were 


It will be seen 
forced to follow Jennings’ example in — 


powerful firm ‘of brothers could under- 
take, on the Stringham corner, what 


to accomplish—namely, to extend Main 
Street"a block lower, and so, in time, 
grew up the Walker House, which in 
the White House. In 
the original heart of the street, we have © 


Hussey, Kahn Brothers’ 
store, Wells, Fargo’s bank, the Osborn 

agricultural establishment, which was 
erected by the Woodmansee Brothers, 
and was third stone-cut building 
reared in the city. On the opposite side, 
prominent is the McCornick bank, and, 
towering in that ‘quarter of the street is | 


of Fred. Auerbach & Brother. Going 

above the center block, defined on the | 
north end of the one side by the Eagle 
Emporium, and on the other by the Ex- 
change: Building, ‘we have the now splen- 


next the colossal new. buildings of 
Hooper and Eldredge; and, higherup, 
Z. C.-M. which gives the crown of 
the therchant street, while: on the oppo- 


site side’ have sprung up to sup- 
‘that: Main Street 
in the 


‘With even this: bird’s-e eye 
growth of the Main Street of the : 
ent day, ‘the ‘Eagle Emporium looms up 
as a historical:monument of Utah’s: 
merce; of which Jennings & Sons have —__ 
as'solid 4 cause for family pride as any — 
in Utah; as: we all know, William 
‘absolutely ‘built-upon: himself. 
in the:Eagle Emporium Z. C. 
M. established, from its erection - | 
the ‘founder designed it as his family —— 
genera- 
tion,when that founder has passed to‘‘the 
other-side,”’ the house will be carried on 


man in Utah, except Brigham Young, — reg 


_who lias so’ well pursued . and 
hisambitions. as Wilham. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 
| AN HISTORICAL PLAY IN FIVE ACTS. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


ACT IV. 
Scenes. The Council Chamber. 
| [Enter Milton and Vane.) 


Mil. tis the letter just recived from 


France. 
Vane. Then I should judge King 
Louis’ letter brought 
A foreign hornet, seeing how it stings. 


[Enter Cromwell reading a letter; 
the chamber in evident wrath. 


Ay, ’ti is a hornet ; ; his impatient foot 
Gives signs as if ’t would crush the sting 
out on’t. 


Crom. [| Coming Sei crushing the 
letter in his hands.) ‘‘Mon cousin!” 
Louis, we will give thee rank 

And place 'thy kingdom at our feet. 
Milton, our brother Louis calls us coz. 
Answer our coz of France. 

Mil. How, my Lord Protector ? 

Crom. As I would with my sword! 

_Bid Louis rank 
Himself and me! and quickly, too, or I 
Will dub him minion of the ‘King of 
Spain ! | 
Cousin’ Louis! 

Mil. You then demand from France 
the style of brother? 

Crom. Ay, sir, is not the King of 
Englan fit 

To brother any King of France? 

Vane. Ah! _ this is royal arrogance 
indeed. 

Learn well, ambitious man, that Eng- 
land now 
Is but a commonwealth. 
Crom. And is she, Harry Vane, less 
sovereign | 
Than when the Stuart reigned? What 
the king 
But — of the nation’s might? and 
| 
Isrank. England shall not a footstool 
be for France. 

Vane. I see you need usnot. You 
‘arethe State, 

And therefore well can do without us. 

Crom. as fhon wilt. 


aces 


Vane. I shall resign my office ina 
stateless realm. 
Crom. E’en as thou wilt, I say. 
Vane. Cromwell, thou copiest well 
the Stuart king ; 
“ Beware his doom fall not on thee. 
Crom. - Look to thyself. [Zxit Vane. 
[To Mi. os Bid Mazarin not play the 
fool wit 
I could forgive a a brainless crown, but not 
A sage prime-minister. 
Mil. Sign we the treaty, sir? 
Crom. When France addresses Eng- 
land to our taste. 
Meantime we'll give her penance. 
Mil. Penance? 
Crom. Aye, Louis’ Popish back can 
bear it well ; 
If not, Fox Mazarin can teach him pru- 
dence. 
Mil. What is your will? 
Crom. Turenne and Conde must re- 
sign the siege 
Of Dunkirk to our generals. 
Mil. Turenne and Conde are the 
pride of France. 
Crom. If France come not to terms 
immediately 
England shall side with Spain to break 
her back. 
At once tell Louis this and bid him not 
To cousin us again. 
Mil. Yet you resolve to side with 
France? 
Crom.. Thou shduld’st have been a 
statesman, not a poet. 
[Seats himself at table and examines 
state papers. | 
Yes, Spain must be reduced to nothing- 
Ness ; 
Yet will we humble Louis’ pride, my 
friend. 


SCENE 2—House of Lord Fairfax. 
[Enter Lord and Lady Fairfax.] 


Lady F. Fie on it sir! 
Are you a man to let this iron horse 
Thus tramp vee down? You were the 
s chie | 
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fair, In name alone. 

-wellisitssoul. — 
Lady F. Wrest from. bim his com- 
‘. mand, assert your rank— 


_ = his person—make him hostage, 


Charles Stuart has his rights. 
stroke 

Of policy to match his own, would bring 

asea . 

To overwhelm this stern, a mbjtious man; 

The nobles fear his deep désigns. The 


charge 
Lord Manchester did urge so solemnly 
That did propose to make him 


of power, such as Cesar and his host 
Once held to shake the world, men now 


can feel 
Mark! if he but 


Had truth in it. 
_ gains the throne 
With military might he’ll rule the land. 
Fair. I fear it, yet I know not what 
to do. 
Lady F.  Notwhattodo? Aill fear 
it, sir. What do? 
That which you should betimes. Crom- 
well seize to-day, — 
Sir Harry Vane and the pepeblicans 
Side with the peers in this. Join, all, the 
Prince 
And force from him reform. If Charles 
did sin 
The son will right his course, Cromwell 
seize to-night ! 
_ Fair. You know not what you coun- 
sel, wife ; 
. Croinwell i is wary as the fox, and terrible 
As Mars; my soldiers he — cut to 
shreds, ; 
Ere they: had struck a blow. 
You know not what you counsel. 
Lady F. I know what I would ao. 


[2ater Lords Digby and Rochester.] 


Fair. My lords take my advice and fly 
Holland. 
Roch. Odds fish, Sir Thomas, with 
such work undone, 


As giving Oliver the crown. Nay, sir, 


We shall be there ourselves to greet the 


king. 
Fair. Look well then to your heads, 
my lords. 


ee We are resolved, Sir Thomas, to 


 theend 
Of this business, go your 
way. 


Stern Crom- | 


of yourself. 

Fair. 

Cromwell yet, 

I do g° to offer him crown. 


SCENE ; raat | closet. A tabie, on which — 
are the crown and sccptre of England. 
Milton discovered standing by the table. — 


He up the crown and sceptre. 


Mij. Wa! here gréit Cromwell’s 

conquerors! 
aps the Parliament has passed an act 
offer Oliver this crown. Heaven 


ant 
He ae. Satan, get thee hence. He 
comes. [Lays crown and sceptre on 
the table. 
1 will retire, but will the issue watch 
Of this all-fated hour. [ Exit. 


[Enter Cromwell meditatively, bearing, 
in absence of mind, his naked sword. 
Type of the Scene: CROMWELL AS- 
CAESAR. | 


Crom. As Cesar ofce to Rome— 
Republic Rome— 


I stand. Dare I imperial Ceesars wor "k? 


Dare I a Cesar’s fate? Aye, that were 
worth 
A world: for Cesar isitimortal. 
Greatnesss is daring, which no pauses _ 
knows, | 
Nor stops it, though the wings of fate 
Béat in its face to bid it hold. | 
[Enter Milton, contemplating the scene. — 
Mil. (musingly.| 1 fear to shock with 
speech the potent spell © 
Which broods like Night around that 
awful soul. 
Crom. {still entranced.| 1 dare 
Ceesar’s work and dare his fate, 
For Cromwell. in 4 is Destiny! 
Mil. Archangel fa ing from isMa- 
tive sphere! 
Thus Cromwell now. 
Crom. [half aroused.) Methought 
some incorporeal thing did 
my mame. | 
Mil. My LordGeneral. 
Crom. ‘Ha! Milton, is it thou? 


Mil. The for Mazarin. 


[Places sword on table. 
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“OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Crom, 
lost 
In and our grand battle at 
r. 
The Lord of Hosts did fight for us. 
Mil. Ido eres great sir, the Lord 


hath foug 
On England's ; for in her blessed 


Ts saw not, was 


| 
There is a world’s deliverance. 
Crom. Thou art right, Milton. 
Milt. If England leads the van for 
liberties, 
All nations must, perforce, keep in her 
track. 


Crom. Pause not; I list to thee. 


freemen all, 


kings. 
By Nature made a dominating race, 
The English in humanity’s travail 
Have struggled to this glorious second 
And_now set upa mighty Commonwealth, 
Purged from the curse of priests and 
kings, 
-. Crom. Like inspirations from some 
ancient seer 
Thy fervid words fall on my list’ ning ear. 
Milt. Be, then, our England known 
in Saxon line | 
‘The first Republic, and~our Cromwell’s 
name 
Father of Peoples. 
Crom. Aye, by God’s grace, so shall 
it be! 
[ecstatic] We'll break down every altar of 
these priests of Baal, 
And give a world her liberties. 
Mil. The Lord be praised. 
_ Crom. [reaction] And yet—and yet! 
We'll speak of this another time. No 
more to night, 
My friend. I'll dwell upon thy mighty 
theme. 
Mil. [aside] Idare no more to-night. 
My presence troubles him. 
[to Crom.}| Thou hast o’erlooked the 
letter, sir, for France. 
Crom. On my table lay it; presently 
I will inspect it. 


Mil. [taking up crown and sceptre, 
approaching the General.] 


IT will remove these baubles from your 
room. 
Crom. 


_ Nay, not to-night. 


Milt. From royal Alfred chartered 
Made only serfs by priests and Norman 


into the Thames; 
To-night they shall discourse to me the 
fall of kings. 
Milt. [aside] How his great soul doth 
battle with itself. 
{returns crown and sceptre to table.| He 
frowns and grows impatient. 
God’s peace be with thee, General. 
Crom. And to thee God’s peace. 
Milton. 
‘felt a guilty thing while his pure soul 
Was searching mine to read its hidden 
page. 
contem crown.) 
Now am I looking in the Devil’s eye. 
Or boldly in the face of Destiny. 
I quail not, yet convulsive ecstasy | 
Is catching at my very breath as if 
’Twould choke me with tumultuous joy. 
There is a spirit in this diadem 
That answers to mine own. Canst speak 
And tell if thou’rt a fiend or if a god? 
If fiend then hast thou found me in thy 
fitting mood ; 
am I echoes to thy awful 
ca 
Great fortune tracks me to the throne 
And crowds me on with wondrous cir- 
cumstance. 


[Enter Ireton.]} 


[absorbed] Why should I pause or fly 
when I would mount? 


!—[TIreton silently takes 
tt off. 
[with startled awe] The hand of Fate! 
fre. An honest soldier’s hand. 
Crom. [Throws off awe, springs up 
enraged and seizes his sword} 
Be this my sceptre then, with which 
I'll smite. 
The enemies of God and Cromwell down. 
fre. Ireton fears thee not. 
Crom [staggering to chair] 
did strike me like a thunder- 
t. 
I ree) thee Satan or Sir Harry Vane. 
| 
fear’st to meet 
The eye of honest men. 


Thou art not 
Cromwell. 


‘Mil. They will you 
Crom. foaiecres cast them, John, 


[seats himself takes up and 


I will be like my thought. I will be 
king !. 
Thus crown myself! Mow the 
hand that dares | | 


Thou art as Samson shorn, and | 
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Crom, Ideemed thee Cromwell’sson. 
fre. And I thee Guardian of the Com- 
monwealth—not Judas. 
Crom. Beware, Ireton! : 
fre. I've heard thee say thou loath’ dst 
his very name, 
Yet bearest thou the Lag and wouldst go 
stealing crowns. 

Crom. Beware, I say! 
Tre. Beware to thee, Cromwell. 
Crom. Now, by the might of God, if 

thus thou turn’st 


To rend thy father, like some tiger’s. 


whelp, 
Henceforth I count thee 
enemies. 
[He turns from his son-in-law disdainful.) 
tre. Amen: since Cromwell has 
turned traitor. 
Crom. [returning.| There is a rage in 
me fierce as the wrath of Jove. 
Ire. Thou wouldst be Cesar, yet hast 
not a Czsar’s soul, 
Nor Ceesar’s circumstance to plead for 
thee. 
Crom. Peace, I say 
fre. Rome was. of 
sway ; 
Great Ceesar was her crown. 
thou— 
Nay, paw not thus the ground ; I fear 
thee not. 
Crom. I choke with ire! 
fre. Yet Rome was but the iron heel 
upon a world, | 
Which England now lifts from her 
bruised neck. 
What art thou but a Judas? 
Crom. Cain! for I could desolate. 


mine 


But Judas 


fear thee not. 
Be Ceesar still ; but, mark me, Cromwell, I 
Will play my part. Thou wilt thy 
Brutus need. 
Crom. Unsay those words, rash man, 
orI will cleave 
Thee to the earth. 
fre. Strike and end me now, then 
_ thou will have 
No Brutus in thy path, and I shail not_ 
Thy Ceesar live to see. : 
Crom. 
appals me! 
I cannot strike. 
I’ve met 
A host, turns like a coward from the 
steel 
Of thy encased soul. 


ae sword, with which 


pe 
Dared what archangels might 


Raise not thy club; I’ve said I 


Thy firm, undaunted front | 


Tre. I’ve come to save thee 
from thyself. 
Crom. Say what thou wilt, I'll bear 
with thee. [.Si#s. 
fre. I need not tell thee how our 
nation rose 
Against a prince who by Presumptious 
claim 
Of right divine enslaved our native land. 
Crom. Goon! 
fre I need not tell thee how a 
people’s might, 
Crowned by the sanction of supremest 
power, 
Did break the sceptre of the tyrant’s rule, 
For Cromwell breathed his soul into our 
hosts 
And taught our chiefs their loftiest deeds. 
I see thou art moved. 


Crom. Ay, as by the trump of war4 
Go on, good son. 
fre. 1 need not dwell upon that sol- 
emn night 
When Heaven itself looked on in awed 
suspense. 
Then shook with rapture when a mortal’s 
n 
have: 
paused at long, 


Yet Amen’d when that mortal voice 


proclaimed— 
“THUS po I SIGN THE FATE OF Twiest* 1 


Crom. ‘My soul is one entire echo of 
Amens ! | 


Go on, good son. 


Tre. Quton’t! I will not tire thee 
with so dull a theme. 
Ciom. I list with every sense of me. | 
fre. VU tell thee, rather, of a 
broken trust; | 
How — stood like a felon at the 
r 
And how the nation in her awful might 
Doomed him, her haughty king. 


Crom. It wasarighteous doom. He 
did deserve his fate. 
Tre. As Cromwell would, did he like 
like Charles betray. 
Crom.*° Thou knowest not the strife 
in Cromwell’s soul 
Against himself. | Dwell on the grander 


theme. 
he Ay, be it that which Lady Fair- 
fax. struck 
With hideous prophecy of Cromwell's 
fame. 
In mercy hold thy peace! 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 


_ dre. His fame, loud-tongued in every 

sear, as Regicide ! 

His fame so often howled until the very 
winds 

Shall syllable it o’er thy frighten’d grave: 

Cromwell, the Regicide ! 

Crom. [rises.] Peace, if thou lov’st 
me yet, or would’st not have my 
hate. 

Ire. I would not have men say I 
murdered Charles 

To steal his crown. ; 

Crom. hear no\more. ‘The best 
of England shared the deed. 

fre. The honor of the grandest, 
justest act 

That ever mortal judges wrought, or 
heaven confirmed. 

Crom. And was it not mine act as 

- well as thine? 

Tre. [taking up crown.| Behold the 
mirror of thy matchless act ; 

But Seed. I took it from thy crowned 
ea 


And heard thee with an impious pride 


| defy 
The bond that dared Cromwell unking. 
Crom. Thereisa | in it. The 

ghostly eyes 

Of Charles are looking out on me again, 

As when that wretch held up his gory 
head ! 

I have a Judas ugliness in that— 


Judas, who sold his master for the price 


of blood! 
fre. Then take thy wage. 
[Cromwell shudders. 
Crom. Cast the devil to the swine 
without. 
Tre. Nay, it tempts not me. 
Crom. (calling.|.Oh, Milton! Milton! 
Mil. [entering quickly. M ly Lord 
General ! 
Crom. Milton,’this bauble hence! 
Cromwell needs it not. [Zo Treton with 
lofty severity. 
Ireton, thy Brutus slew the crown, not 
Ceesar ! 
Ire. Now art thou, Cromwell, greater 
than a king, 
Towering thus in thy sonl’s majesty. 


[Enter Bradshaw.] 


Brad. Diapers has just arrived from 
Blake : 


’ No enemy is now upon the sea. 


Crom. Then victory ts not divorced 


Brad. Dispatch has also come from 
Mazarin, 
And France has sent to hail thee BROTHER! 
Crom. The Lord of Hosts be praised ! 
Cromwell still, 
Providence hath not forsaken me. 


[Enter Harrison and Ironsides.] 


Har. - Dunkitk is ceded to the Eng- 

lish arms ! 

The French stood by, amased to see 
us fight— 

Awed by the prowess of God- fearing 
men— 

And could not strike a blow. The action 
done, 


Prince Conde and his officers their arms 
Threw bout our necks and wept. 
Crom. Now let the cannons shout 
our praise, 
And tell to heaven a nation’s gratitude. 
[Salvos of Artillery. 
And ye, my Ironsides, to England tell 
In Cromwell’s simple word, that Eng- 
land needs no king ; 
For, by the grace of héaven and your 
‘good swords, 
I'll make the name of Englishman as 
great 
As that of any Roman! 


or Act IV. 


ACT 


SCENE 1.—A room in the Palace of 
Hampton Court. Enter Cromwell in 
solemn dejection, accompanied by Mil- 
ton, now the Blind Poet, leaning on his 


staff. 


Crom. Judgment! Judgment! 
To-day great Nature seems to have one 
voice, 
And my appalled soul in deepest awe 


| Waits in profound suspense, as shall the 


world 
When it shall stand before the Judge 
of all 
To hear pronouncement on itsdeeds. _ 
Judgment! Judgment! 
It is the voice of Heaven to me to-day! 
Mil. Not more than yesterday, great 
Sir,—not less 
Its glorious will is writ in all the issues of 
thy life. 
Crom. But yet the pall of death i 1s on 
my house ! 
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My best beloved—my little Bess—she 
who 

Hath ever been to me a cradled babe, 

Rock’d in my heart by its own pulse, 


Which I have often hush’d lest she | 


should wake 

Affrighted with the sonorous noise of 
my career;— 

Yes, Milton, she, my chit —tife of my 

hife— 

Hath sat in judgment and. condemned 
her sire— 

The self from which she did derive her- 
self ; 

And on her head, all innocent of 
wrong, : 

She takes the burden of her father’s act. 

What though an august Power above 

lf 


myse 
Hath push’d me on; what though its 


destined will 
Be writ in all the shapings of my life? 
My child discerns it not; what though 
the Heavens 
Amen and earth applaud, and I ‘acquit 
myself, 


Whose judgment ’gainst myself would | 


be hell’s torments ? 

Still she condemns me, end: her offered 
life | 

Gives as a sacrifice to pay my debt. 

Mil. 

were to the cause 

They loved more than the blessed light 
of Heaven. | 

If thy great life hath been consuming 
fi 


re 
To Cromwell in his child, so mine to 
these 
My sightless orbs. 
Crom. O blessed eyes that justifies 
thee ! | 
Mil. These sightless orbs did warn 
me in despair, 


As these blind eyes of mine 


Yet did my pen heed not their woe, nor 


hath 
My Cromwell from his glorious work 
been turned, 


Though patriot ‘brothers have deserted 


him, 
Blind as his child to the pre-destined 


paths 
Marked out for him. 
reach’d : 
There Cromwell stands for ¢vza/, not for 
ent! 
Crom. , that this cup might pass ; 
or, that ‘kind heave 


4 


Would take my life, not hers. 

[Shricks 
Hark! ’Tis my child, who ever and 
anon | 
Affrights her watchers with delirious 

shrieks. 

Merciful powers, her cries pursue me, 
As oft she says the king pursueth her. 


[ Eiizabeth rushes in wildly as though pur- 
sued. Sheis followed by Lady Fair- 
Jax and nurses. Elisabeth in white 
robes.| 
Elis. Fly! fly! It is the headless 

king ; and seas ae. 

Of blood roll after him. 

father? 

Quick, bid him fly! 

of blood 

With my own corse. Bid my father | 

hence, 

Or he will drown in the king’s blood ! 


Crom. [holding her in his arms.] : 
Bess, calm thyself ; no one pursueth thee 
Except the phantoms of thy heated 

brain. [He lays her on couch. 
The fit is passing, or the fire of life 
Is going out. Ha! she revives! 
Father, I feel ere 
row’s sun, 
I shall be gonc from earth. 
Crom. Talk not of dying, child. 
Eliz. Restore young Charles, that 
when I meet his sire, 
We both may smile on thee. 

Crom. Thy mind is weak ; 

thou needest sleep. 

Ez. Oh, then I dream the king 

stands by my side, 
Shrieking vengeance in mine ear. 
See! there he is! 

Crom. Who, child? | 

Eliz. The martyred king — there— 

there !— 

Crom. { will not look on him! 

this is weak 
To let thy fancies move me thus. _ 

Eliz. Right the wrong’d, for ven- 

ce hangs over us. 


Where is my 


I’}1 dam the tides 


like me, 


Fie, 


} To-morrow I shall breathe no prayer to 
Gethsemane is 


thee. 
Crom. My child, not even in thy 
presence must 
ake father stand thus self-condemn’d, 
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VER CR OMWEL 


did he yield to thy dying 
wish; 
Though . doth agonize him more to say 
thee nay, . 
E’en than to give thee now untimely up. 


Eliz. Alas, then;is my death in vain. 


Crom. Yea, better that thy death, 

my child, should be» 

In vain, than that thy father’s life 
should seem 

A crime, both in the eyes of God and 
man. 

The work was not mine own; ‘the will 
not mine: 

He who lifts nations up or casts them 
down, 


him, 
Or shows the marring of his good de- 


sign— 
Saw England falling ’neath a wicked 


rule, 

And to his throne went up his people’s 
rayers. 

Yet, did the will of one weak, mortat 
king | 

Strive ’ gainst the will of Him—the King 
of Kings. 

Then did He servants call and clothe 

them with 

His power. He gave them triumph in 
His cause ! 


Their victories are the seals of God on 
God’s own work ! 


£iis. Would I could view it 
U, my father! 


Crom. Bess, look at that grand pa- 
triot. His poor, dead eyes 
Are as an epitaph on his just "life. 
? Dare I blaspheme against our righteous 
cause 
With such a witness there? Nay, ask 
it not ! 


ment seat: . 

There in the course of nature / must 

; 

Oh, Bess, would’st have thy father go 
there like 

A guilty thing, to call upon the rocks 

To fail and hide him from His face? 
Nay, in | 

_ My soui’s integrity, with human faults, 
But his good purposes confirmed in grace, 
- . Be Cromwell’s sins as scarlet, yet still be 


said, he loved, nor would 
betray 


. Into my heart. 


As doth the potter that which honors 


Thou soon wilt stand before the judg- 


Her cause, e’en though his dying chiid 
did plead, 
Not knowing heaven’s good will. 


Liz. My father Iam not thy judge. 
Crom. God is thy father’s judge, my 
child ! 


Thy death be witness that I speak 
In my soul’s consciousness of right. 
Ez. Oh, joy, dear father thy words 
have sunk 
I read thy righteous life. 
With new-born eyes, and peace per-- 
vades me! 
Foretaste of heaven ! 
my dying breath 
Invoke the blessing on my father’s acts. , 
My death is zo¢ in vain! Peace—peace ! 


[ Milton plays on the Organ, ‘“‘ Luther's 
Hymn.’ 


Hark! ’Tis the angel’s choir. I come !— 
Peace—peace !— [ Dies. 
Crom. My child!—my Bess!— my 

darling little one !— 

I cannof part from thee 
moment! Speak 
Again! Tell me again thou art at peace! 

Yea, she is at peace ! 
The will of God be done. 


I die, but with 


Stay but a. 


SCENE 2.— House of Lady Fairfax. 
Enter Lady Fairfax, Lords Digby and 
Wilmot. 


Lady F. Gentlemen you soon may 
show your face 
Abroad. London is all astir with news 
That Cromwell’s daughter is no more. 
Wil. But, Lady, how can that ad- 
vance the cause 
To which she was most loyal ? : 
I heard her 


Lady F. Ay to the last. 
dying charge 
Unto her father to restore Prince 
Charles. 
He yet may heed ee for revolt hath 
met 
Him face to face and England will 
revolt 
When Charles the Second lands upon 
her shore. 
Dig. If Cromwell tails us now we : 


turn to Monk. ae 
[ Excunt. 


[£nter tend Fairfax, Vane and Milton.) 
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Vane. ‘Thou think’st he’s stricken 
unto death ? 
Mil. 1 fear so Vane. Yet like Co- 
lossus on 
His pedestal with Jove’s artillery 
Assaulting him, he staggers at each 
stroke 
- But still remains the monument. 
Fair.- The death of, Cromwell will 
o’erturn the rule 
Of the Protectorate. 
Vane. ‘Twill be adire calamity to us 
For tho’ it be the rule of one strong 
mind 
It is the relic of the commonwealth. 
_ Mil. Which would survive in Crom- 
ripen’d life 
But will not rise from his sntheale 
grave. 
Great Sir, thou’lt live to see that Crom- 
well best pe 
Hath understood the needs of England. 
In the new world thy dream shall be 
fulfilled; 
A nation shall arise unused to kings; 
But we must bridge our ancient forms 
and train 
The people to republic rule, which fits 
Them not to-day, though it fits us right 
well. 
Sir Harry I will tell your: -once-loved 
friend 
It is your wish to see him ere he dies. 
Vane. Peirtex, I will return to him 
in love. 
Support from us may give to him new 
life. 
| [ Exeunt. 


ScENE 3.—Death chamber. Enter Crom- 
well, leaning on Milton for support. 
He seats himself at table, on which are 
state papers; Milton stands by his 
side. 


Crom. So, Milton, the Dutch rejoiced 
to hear that I was ill; 

Tell De Witt, ‘tis my command that 
"Holland low’rs her flag 
In England’s august presence. 
Mii. It shall be done. 

Sir Harry Vane 
Hath prayed to see you; 
Crom. 
him, 
Mil. ere that thou needest rest. " 


Thy friend 


Thou did’st not say I needed | 


Crom. I've had too much of rest of 
late. Till Vane 
Arrives, let us to work. Rehearse ‘the 
points 
Of violated terms of this false Duke of 
Savoy. 
Mil. [rehearses.] But by false con- 


structions, and various evasions, the as- 


surances of all these articles are eluded | 
and violated ; many are thrust from their 
ancient abodes ; and all that embrace 
the Protestant religion are commanded 
to depart by a prefixed day, so that all 
these things seem to threaten their utter 
extermination.”’ 
Crom. [rising from chair and futele 
ting nim with furious excitement.| 
ight of the Lord! think they that 
Cromwell’s dead? 
Thi's to the Pope! 
Lnlees the Protestants find quick redress, 
My scour the sea, my guns be 
ear 


‘Thundering at Rome—aye, i in the very 


Vatican ! 
[Falls exhausted into chats. 
Mil. His soul has hurled its thunder- 
' bolt and fled, 
No, he revives! 
Crom. Be not 
ing s 
To work, Milton ; “the world hath need 
of us!. 


"twas but a 


[Enter Major Harrison. 


lar, Sir Harry Vane to see the 
Lord Protector. 
Crom. Milton, bid my old compeer 
here, I would 
Be reconciled to him. 


[Exeunt Milton and Harrison. Crom- 
well rises and comes forward. | | 


There goes more sight in that blind man 
than in 


A million eyes of other men. Ireton 


A staff to me while he did live; 


But Milton most discerns the hand of 


God 
That guided me. 
There is a wondrous Providence that: : 
moves 


- Behind and pushes us in ways mysterious. 


Our lives seem but as freaks of chance; 
purposes divine in plan we make 
Abortive in our workings out. 
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Thus view I now my life. 
I feel that I am dying—that my work 
Is done. ‘Tis not alone grief for my 
child 
That saps the oaken strength that Nature 
ave 
To me; for I had lasted yet a score 
Of years, did England trust me still. 
My best compeers have fallen one by one 
away, 
Dreaming of fabrics that could not be 
rear’d, 


While fierce fanatics. rage against my 


rule—_ 
Assassins prowl abot my path, and 
stern 


Republicans strike hands with Royalists | 
To seat young Charles upon the throne. 


Ay, hide it as I may, England sighs for 
her king. 

Yet, when they tell me England needs 
me still ,— 

That heaven hath other work for me 

to do, 

A mighty will doth wrestle with grim 
Death, 

And I a moment am the victor. 

Nay, Death is victor ; even now I feel 

His icy fingers at my heart. - But Death 


Can not despoil me of my fame! My life 


With England will be everlasting. 

Would they were come. I faint. My 
sight grows dim, 

And the earth reels beneath my feet. 


[ Cromwell staggers to chatr and falls into 
tt. Enter Chiefs of Commonwealth. | 


Vane. How is it with you, Cromwell? 


| 


Crom. Dying, Vane—dying! Thy 


hand, Harry ! 
Thus be we reconciled old friends. 
Chiefs of Com. Amen! 
Crom. I’ve loved ye, sirs; but those 
I honored most 
Have wrong’d me with mistrust. 
Vane. Live, Cromwell, live for us 
and England now. 
We all return in faith and love to thee. 
Crom. ‘Too late! too late! Had ye 
not left my side, 


Then had we reared a lasting common- 


wealth: 
But now I fear the Stuart will return. 
Where are my Ironsides? I yearn to see 
Once more the men whose faith hath 
awed a world. 


[Znter Tronsides. 


Tis well, my eyes are blessed with sight 
of them, 


[Enter Lady Fairfax with: Lords Digby 
and Wilmot. | 


Lady F. Let Cromwell but recall 
his king, perchance, 
He pe survive and Charles in him will 
‘rule 
As Louis did in Richelieu. 
Dig. My Lord Protector, your an- 


swer. 
Crom. 1 will be Cromwell not a 
Richelieu— 


Cromwell to the last! | 
| Enter Major General Harrison quickly.] 


Weaven spare thy life, good 
Oliver! 
False Monk hath sold his army to the 
Stuart ! 
Crom. Ha! Monk traitor? 
[ Pointing to Ironsides.| ‘These to arrest 
George Monk ! | 
Lady F. Who shall command them, 
Cromwell ? 
Crim. [rising.] Cromwell himself ! 
England needs me still ! 
My work is not yet done! I shall not 
die! 
Vane, summon thou our Parliament. Iam 
Refreshed as with new wine! The 
Spirit of 


The Lord is on me, sirs, and I shall live’ 


To magnify his grace. [Falls into chair. 
Vane. On your life, Cromwell, all is 
hanging now. 
Crom. Give meair! Pitch my tent 
by yonder cooling stream. - 
Here will we bide the coming of the 
enemy. 
Mil. That mighty soul is passing 
from us, sirs. 
Crom. Stand by the Commonwealth! 


_Seat not young Charles upon the throne! 


I am dying, Harry—dying! 
Milton, art near? 
Be mindful of my glory and my name! 
I pant for life! 


| A moment’s life to battle with them. Ha! 


The Traitor Monk! Look well to Monk! 
Loose my throat—I will notdie! 
I’m Cromwell still! I will—not— 


[ Dies. 
Chiefs of Com. He is dead ! 
Mil. Nay, brothers! Cromwell is 
Immortal ! [ Picture. 


End of Oliver Cromwell. — 
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GAZINE. 


OUR POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 
(OF 1882.) 


The action opened with the meeting of 


the Convention of the People’s Party, in. 


the City Hall, Salt Lake City, on Mon- 
day, the roth of October. The Conven- 
tion soon adjourned until the following 
Thursday without having effected its regu- 
lar organization ; the temporary chair- 
man was R. K. Williams, now of Ogden, 
late chief justice of Kentucky. 

On the 11th of October, the Conven- 
tion of the Liberal Party met at the 
Walker Opera House. Business com- 
menced by a temporary organization 
with M. M. Kaighn, Esq., as chairman ; 
the organization was perfected with Judge 
_ McBride as regular chairman. The dele- 
gates quickly came to the adoption of the 
following 


PLATFORM OF THE LIBERAL PARTY 
OF UTAH. 


The Liberal party of Utah Territory, 
composed of citizens of all shades of 
political opinion, finding itself con- 
fronted by a condition of local affairs so 
anomalous in character as to make the 
partizan distinction known in other por- 
tions of the United States of minor im- 
portance ; and being -assembled in con- 
vention for the purpose of nominating a 
candidate for Delegate to the Forty- 
eighth Congress from this Territory , and 
being desirous that the public may fully 
understand the reasons which influence 
us in discarding the current political dis- 
tinctions prevailing elsewhere, and justi- 
fying our independent action, do hereby 
proclaim the following platform of prin- 
ciples: 

1, That the highest political duty of 
every American citizen is to Be loyal to 
the nation under whose flag he lives, and 
to yield ready obedience to all the laws 
enacted by its authority: to effect its con- 
duct and government. | 

2. That we are in favor of equal and 
exacting justice to all citizens without 
regard to nativity, creed or sect, and the 
honest enforcement of the laws against 
all offenders, without regard to their opin- 
ions, social, religious or political. 

_3- That the laws of Congress hereto- 
fore passed for the pu of suppressing 
polygamy, practiced in Utah under the 


- mon domain. 


pretense of a religious right and duty, 
and to prevent the Mormon Church from 
perverting the local government provided 
by the Organic Act, into a means of ad- 
vancing the interests of that sect in dis- 
regard of the rights of those not of that — 
faith, have our emphatic approval and 
support, and the effort thus far successful 
of that Church to prévent the execution | 
of those laws stamp it as a law-defying © 
organization, of which we express the 
most positive condemnation. — 


4. We arraign the Mormon power in 
Utah on the following grounds: It exalts 
the Church above the State i nmatters of 
purely administrative and political con- 
cern. It perverts the duty of the repre- 
sentative in official and legislative matters 
by demanding that the interests and 
wishes of that sect and of the priesthood 
shall be made paramount considerations. 
It destroys the freedom of the citizen by 
assuming the right to dictate his political 
action and control his ballot. It teaches 
that defiance of the law of the land when 
counseled by its priesthood is a religious 
dutv. It encourages jurors and witnesses, 
when attempts are made in the ordinary 
course of law to punish the crime of poly- 
gamy, to disregard their duties in order 
to protect offenders who are of their 
faith. It discourages immigration and 
settlement upon the public lands, except 
by its own adherents, and by intolerance 
and gross personal outrages on non-Mor- 
mon settlers, drives them from the com- 
It restricts commerce and 
business enterprise by commanding its 
members to deal only with houses of 
which it approves, thus creating vast 
monopolies in trade in the interests of a 
few men, who engross the favor of its 
hierarchy and enjoy the income of its peo- . 
ple. It oppresses the people by taxation, 
unequal and unjust, and its officers neither 
make nor are they required to give any 
satisfactory account of the disbursement 
of public funds. It taxes the people to 
build school houses and therein teaches 
the tenets of the sect by teachers licensed 
only by its priesthood—most of whom 
are incompetent and unlearned except. n- 
Mormon doctrines. It fills the public 
offices with bigoted sectarians and ser- 
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vants, without re 
cial station or public employment. 


gious distinction and falsely teaches its 
adherents that those not of their faith are 


their enemies, thus sowing suspicion and 
It confers 


bigotry among the masses. 
on woman the suffrage and then forces 
her to use it under the lash of its priest- 
hood, to perpetuate their power and her 
own degredation. It robs thousands of 


women of honorable wedlock and brands | 


their children with dishonor, so that they 
may be forever deterred from any effort 
for relief from its grasp. In a word, it 
has made Utah a land of disloyalty, dis- 
affection and hatred toward the Govern- 


ment; has retarded its growth, prosperity | 


and advancement; set its people at vari- 
ance and discord with the fifty millions of 
people in the United States, and made 
its history a reproach to the Nation. For 
these offenses, to which many more might 
be added, we arraign the Mormon power 
in Utah, and invoke against it and its 
monstrous pretentions and practices the 
considerate judgment of the citizen voter, 
the statesman and the Christian, and 
_ humbly submit that our attitude toward 
it is not only justified but demanded by 
every consideration that ought to control 
the true American citizen in the discharge 
of political duty. 

5-_ That while this organization, call- 
ing itself a church, asks immunity for 
its acts on a plea of religious belief, it is 
in reality a social, commercial and polit- 
ical body ; and while recognize the fact 
that many of its members are controlled 
by honest motives, and would, if freed 
‘from their obligations to the body, be 
faithful citizens, we equally assert that 
the organization is an enemy of all gov- 
ernment éxcept its own, and that there 
can be no fair and impartial civil gov- 
ernment in Utah while the Mormon 
_ Church is permitted to control the law- 
making power. 

6. ‘Ihat while the act of June, 1574, 
commonly known as the Poland Bill, the 
act of March;1882, commonly known as 
the Edmunds Bill, with the Hoar amend- 
ment of July, 1882, have all given great 
relief to the non-Mormons of Utah, and 
while for this legislation we express our 
sincere thanks to the senators and repre- 
sentatives who originated and passed it ; 
we here. repeat the resolve of our last 


to capacity for 
t 
divides the people into classes by reli- 


| 


Territorial Convention, that at- 
tempted remedy which leaves the politi- 
cal power of the Territory under the 
control of the Mormon priesthood will 


ever be successful in reforming the evils 


we complain of, and that the peaceful, 
thorough and effective remedy will only 
be found by the adoption of a measure 
by which the legislative power of the 


Territory shall be given to a Council or. 


Commission appointed by and under the 
authority of the United States, and an- 
swerable to it for the faithful perform- 
ance of its duties. 

7. That we hail with joy the dawn of 
a brighter day for priest-ridden Utah, 
and we invite the loyal, independent 
members of the Mormon Church to co- 
operate with us in an honorable political 


effort to confine the church to its legiti- | 


mate work, and free every voter from 
priestly dictation ; ; to drive from office 
the men who have squandered our mu- > 
nicipal, county, and territorial funds, 
and to hold our official servants to the 
strictest accountability; to establish and | 
maintain a system of unsectarian free 
schools; to develop the varied material 
interests of this wonderfully rich Terri- 
tory ; to harmonize the antagonism en- 
gendered by the arbitrary, intolerant 
rule of the now defunct polygamous dy- 
nasty; and, in: fine, to lay broad and 
deep the foundation of a loyal, intelli- 
gent and enduring commonwealth. 

8. That in Eli H. Murray, our pres- 
ent governor, we recognize a faithful, fear- 
less, and patriotic public officer, one who, 
in denying a certificate of election to an 
alien and polygamist as a delegate to the 
Forty-seventh Congress, and in granting 
such certificate to the only person eligi- 
ble at that election, performed his official 
duty in a bold, manly, and patriotic 
manner, and opened the way to a con- 
test which resulted in the defeat and rout 
of the representative of polygamy from 


the hall of the National Congress; and 


we further give to Governor Murray, in 
his attempt to discharge the duty im- 
posed by the Hoar amendment, our cor- 
dial approbation, and announce it as our 
opinion that but for the _ treasonable 
counsels of the Mormon hierarchy, urg- 
ing resistance to the appointments made 
by his Excellency, the present unseemly 
contest to nullify the laws by opposition 


in the courts would not have been made. 
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5 9. That in the Edmunds law, and the . 
Hoar amendment, the latter suggested | 


by the judicious wisdom of the patriotic 
and faithful judges of our Supreme 
Court, we recognize that Congress has 
dictereained that means shall be adopted 
adequate to reform the political condi- 
tion of Utah; that we express our grati- 
tude for those measures, and pledge our- 
selves to labor to make them effective for 


_ the purposes intended. 


10. That the judicious conduct of 


the Utah Election Commission in con-. 


ducting the registration of voters for 
1882, under circumstances of great and 


peculiar difficulties, challenges our 


miration and approval, and we truly ten- 


der to the Commission the thanks of. 
citizens who have learned to appreciate - 
the prospect of a fair vote and an hones 


11. “That this convention represents, 

in the non-Mormon population, not less 

than thirty thousand fair-minded, loyal, 


just and patriotic people, and. we resent 


with indignation the assertion and impu- 


tation that in urging the reformation of 
notorious abuses in the government of 
this Territory, we are organizing a 
scheme to plunder the Mormons of their 
property and worldly possessions ; and 
whether such imputations emanate from 


the priesthood, whose political power we 


oppose, or their tools of the press, or 
any other power, ‘subsidized or not, we 


denounce it as without a color of support | 
in fact, and the vile concoction of villi-— 


fiers and slanderers. 
12. 
standard-bearer of the Liberal party for 


the last two years, we express our admir- 


ation and gratitude for his services and 
his faithfulness to the Liberal cause. 


One after the other the counties nomi- 
nated Allen G. Campbell and quickly 
the nomination was made unanimous. A 
committee was appointed to wait upon 
Mr. Campbell, who on his appearance, 


gratefully declined the nomination. Most 


likely this was expected. Philip T. Van 
Zile was doubtless intended as the stand- 
ard-bearer of the Liberal Party of Utah 
in this campaign, but all felt that the 
offer of the nomination was first due to 


Allen G. Campbell for past services. 


Philip T. Van Zile was next nominated 
by E. P. Ferry of Park City, chairman 


- 


That to Allen G. Campbell, the 


of the delegation from Summit County. 
Other delegates briskly followed upon | 
the same name, after which there came a 
division in favor of Judge McBride. 
Against this division several members 
protested, and both Van Zile and 
McBride declined the nomination that 
afternoon. This caused an adjournment 
to the next morning, when Judge Philip 
T. Van Zile was again nominated by the 
delegate from Summit County, and 
chosen by the unanimous vote of the 
Convention. A committee was ap- 
pointed to notify Judge Van Zile, who, 
on making his. appearance in the Con- 
vention, was received by the members 
standing, and welcomed with great en- 
thusiasm. He accepted the nomination 
and made a very conservative, effective 
speech, in which he confessed the pros- - 
pect of defeat, but affirmed that the 
influence of their work in the coming 
campaign would, in effect, be a victory 
for the Liberal party. 

On Thursday, pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, the convention of the People’s 
party again met, organized, and proceeded 
to business, electing Wilson H. Dusen- 
enberry, president. Much important 


business was done for the People’s party 


on this day, but the crowning work was 
reserved for the following day. | 
Friday, October 13th, in the afternoon _ 
the committee on resolutions and declar- 
ation of principles, reported through its 
chairman, Mr. J. R. Thurman, and the 
reading of the platform of the People’s 
party was given to Mr. F. S. Richards. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


The People’s party, struggling for su- 
premacy of constitutional law and the 
sacred privilege of local self-goverment, 
— the following declaration of prin- 
ples : | | 

1. We believe that the protection of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness is the object of free government, 
and that the Constitution of the United 
States was ordained and established to 
secure the greatest possible liberty to 
man, woman, and child, consistent with © 
the public welfare. 

2. . We believe that free government 
can only exist where the people governed 
participate in the administration thereof. 


3. We believe that any party or fac- 
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tion of:a politianl community that seeks 
to subvert the institutions of local self- 
overnment, aims a deadly thrust at the 
Constitution, and that such party or fac- 
_tion is unworthy the suffrages of a free 
people. 
said We believe that any Official who 
attempts to stifle the popular voice as 
expressed at the ballot box, is guilty of 
treason against the sovereign people. 
5. We believe that the right to frame 
laws suited to the requirements of the 


. Territory having been vested by Con- 


gress in the Legislature elected by its 


citizens, to deprive them of that right 


by substituting a commission, arbitrarily 
appointed, and thus to disfranchise a 
hundred and fifty thousand people, and 
reduce them to a condition of serfdom, 
would be unprecedented in the history 
of the nation—an act that could not be 
justified by any actual necessity, and that 
the attempt by a pretended political 
party to create such a revolution in the 
government of this Territory is worthy 
only of conspirators and political adven- 
turers. | 

6. We believe in the right of the 
: people of a Territory, as well as of a 
state, to test, in the courts established by 
the government, the constitutionality or 
construction of any enactment, local or 
congressional, and express our astonish- 
ment at the public declaration of a high 
federal official of this Territory, and the 
enunciation by a so-called political 
party that the people have no rights ex- 
cept such as Congress may grant to them, 
and that to differ with the Territorial ex- 
ecutive about the construction of a 
statute is nullification. 
pudiate such a monstrous doctrine as 
worthy alone of the most absolute des- 
potism, and claim that the United States 
Constitution, in its benign provisions, 
extends alike over the States and Terri- 
tories of the American Union, and that 


it is the bounden duty of the Governor, 


as much as the humblest citizen, to yield 
obedience to the laws as they are con- 
strued by the courts. We utterly repu- 
diate the unconstitutional attempt by 
any executive to usurp judicial or legis- 
lative functions, and to hold the Ameri- 
can citizen bound by the partial, preju- 
diced, unfair, and illegal construction 
which he may see fit to place upon any 
statute. 


We utterly 


7. Citizenship is the basis of the 
right of suffrage. While the elective 
franchise is @ privilege conferred by law, 
the qualifications for its exercise grow 
out of the condition of citizenship, and | 
as citizenship is not dependent upon sex. ° 
or regulated thereby, whatever right of 
voting originates in the citizenship of 
men inheres also in the citizenship of 
women. Female citizens, equally with 
male citizens, are amenable to the law, 
therefore they are entitled to an equal 
voice with men in the framing of the 
law. Asall just powers of government 
are derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned, and that consent is expressed by 
the suffrage, and as women as well as 
men are made subject to the government 
of this country, the denial of the suffrage 
to women is inconsistent with the princi- 
ples which underlie our national institu- 
tions. The moral and intellectual, as 
well as physical excellence of our sons 
and daughters being largely dependent 
upon the mothers who bear and train 
them, the women of the nation should 
be endowed with full political freedom, 
that, being made familiar with political 
rights and principles, they may be able 
to instill into the hearts of the rising 
generation the spirit of patriotism, the 
love of liberty, and a reverence for re- 
publican institutions. For twelve years 
the women citizens of Utah have enjoyed 
the right to vote at all ‘elections in this 
Territory, and have exercised it with 
credit to themselves and to the benefit of 
the community, and the People’s party 
hereby denounces the attempts which 
have been made to deprive women voters 
of the right of suffrage, as illiberal and 
unmanly assaults upon vested rights and 
upon justice, equality, and the principle 
of popular sovereignty. 

8. We believe in an honest and eco- 
nomical administration of government, 
and point with pride to the economy 


and honesty -with which public affairs 


have been administered by officers 
elected from the ranks of the People’s 
party, and also to the fact that the taxes 
in Utah are lighter than any other Terri- 
tory ; the Territory is out of debt; the 
counties, with one or two exceptions, 
are in the same satisfactory condition. 
The records fail to furnish any instance 
of embezzlement or misappropriation of 


_ public funds by any official of that party. 
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On the other hand, when, by frauds 
committed .at the polls, Tooele Count 7 
was wrested from the popular contro 


the taxes of the county were shamefully 


misappropriated and embezzled; county 


scrip depreciated from par to less than 


fifteen cents on the dollar, and even by 
the economy and honesty of the People’s 
officials, who have resumed control of its 
affairs, ‘and although its paper is now 
worth ninety per cent., Tooele County 
is not yet quite out of debt and has not 
fully recovered from the evils of ‘‘ Lib- 
eral’’ rule. 

We repudiate and deny the charges 
of lawlessness which have been made 
against the people of Utah, and as proof 
that those slanders are without founda- 
tion, we point to the records of the 
courts, the chief of which are not in any 
way in the control of the people, and 
which demonstrate the striking fact that 
the so called ‘‘Liberal’’ class, constitut- 
ing less than twenty per cent. of the 


population of the Territory, furnishes 


over eighty per cent. of the criminals. 

10. We further repudiate and deny 
the charges that in Utah a church dom- 
inates the state; that priestly control is 
exercised in any manner to infringe upon 
the freedom of the individua!, either at 
the polls, in convention or in any official 
capacity; that perjury or falsehood of 
any kind is justified, whether for the 
‘pes of persons from the action of 

w or for any other purpose whatever ; 
that intolerance is exhibited either for 
the discouragement of emigration, the 
settlement of the public domain or inva- 
sion of the rights of any individual ; 
that any unequal taxation is either en- 
couraged or permitted; that public 
accounts are not given of the expendi- 
ture of public moneys; that the tenets 
of a church are taught in the district 
schools, or that the people are influenced 
to disloyalty or antagonism to the 
government of the United States or any 
of its representatives. 

rr. We affirm that it ‘is the duty of 
every American citizen to render obedi- 
ence to the Constitution of the United 
States and every -law enacted in pursu- 
ance thereof. 

12. We affirm with confidence that 
the Territory of Utah, having the requi- 
site population and exhibiting all the 
qualifications necessary to sel f-govern- 


ment, its ‘people: being 
honest, thrifty, sober, frugal and peace- 
able, is entit ed to admission into the 
Union as a sovereign State. 

13. We pledge ourselves as a party 
to the maintenance and defence of con- 
stitutional principals and the inalienable 
rights of mankind, and proclaim our- 
selves the friends of true liberty—civil, 


political and religious, to all people in 


every part of the habitable globe. 


The reading of the resolutions was. 
received with prolonged applause, anda — 
vote of thanks was ended, to the com- 
mittee that framed them. | 

Mr. Penrose said that to be consistent 
with one of the planks in the platform 
the women citizens should have some 
representation in the Territorial Central 
Committee. He therefore moved that 
the lady delegates be permitted to nom- 
inate two ladies as members of that com- 
mittee. Carried. 

Mrs. Horne nominated Mrs. E. B. 
Wells, and Mrs. Howard nominated 
Mrs. M. I. Horne. Those ladies were 
added to the committee. ee 

The convention then proceeded to 
nominate candidates for the office of 
Delegate to Congress, and on motion of 
R. K. Williams, nominations were left 
free to every delegate. Judge Williams 
nominated F. S. Richards, of Ogden. 
The nomination was seconded, but Mr. — 
Richards firmly and respectfully de- 
clined, and in a neat but brief speech 
nominated Hon. John T. 
Seconded by C. W. Penrose. J. R 
Murdock nominated W. H. Hooper and 
urged his claims to the position. 
Seconded by S. R. Thurman. Mr. J. 
R. Winder announced that Captain 
Hooper having heard tha: his name had 
been mentioned as Delegate wished to 
decline. 

Mr. Thurman stated that he had come 


here prepared to nominate Warren S. 


Dusenberry, but as he had requested 
that his name should not be presented, 


| he endorsed the nomination of W. H. 


Hooper, and passed a deserved eulogy 
on that gentleman. 

Mr. Penrose endorsed the sentiments 
expressed in relation to Captain W. H. 
Hooper; but urged the qualifications of 
Hon. John T. Caine as aman of ability 
and experience in many positions. — 
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Mr. Creer supported the nomination 


of Capt. Hooper. 
4 Mr. Richards being again mentioned, 
that gentleman with thanks for the honor 
asked that his name be not mentioned in 


this connection, but that his friends 


would cast their votes for Mr. Caine. 

Judge Williams was in favor of voting, 
and then if either gentleman was nomin- 
ated who wished to decline he could 
doso. 

Mr. Dunn sopported Mr. Hooper. 

On motion, the Convention proceeded 
to ballot. The chairman of each dele- 


gation collected the ballots of his | 


county. On the first ballot John T. 
Caine received 53 votes, W. H. Hooper 
12; F. S. Richards 3; necessary to a 
choice 46. 

On motion of Judge Williams, the 
nomination was made unanimous. 

John T. Caine was declared to be the 
nominee of the Convention. 

On motion of Mr. Graham, a com- 
mittee of three was appointed to wait 
upon Mr. Caine, as follows: J. C. Gra- 
ham, Geo. M. Ottinger, and Mrs. M. I, 
Horne. 

On motion of Mr. Penrose, the Con- 
vention proceeded to nominate a dele- 
gate for the unexpired term of the Forty- 
seventh Congress. 

- Captain Hooper’s claims were urged 
with great force by several delegates. 
Mr. Richards again nominated Mr. 
Caine. C. W. Penrose explained the 
propriety — of sending the same man 
to the remaining session of the Forty- 

seventh Congress as for the full term of 
the Forty-eighth. 

The first ballot resulted: John T. Caine, 
48; W. H. Hooper, 22; necessary toa 
choice, 46. John T. Caine received 
the nomination, and it was made unani- 
mous. 

Mr. Stanford offered the following: 


“Mr. Chairman—I move that the dele- 
gations composing this convention see 
that mass meetings in their .several 
counties throughout the Territory are 
held to ratify the principles contained in 
our platform and canvass for a mam- 
moth vote in favor of our nominee for 
the Delegateship to Congress. Carried. 


- Hon. John T. Caine being escorted to 
the Convention hall by the committee, 
responded as 


‘“‘Mr. President, Ladiis and Gentle- 
men :—1 amiunformed by your committee 


_that you have been pleased to select me 


as your nominee for Delegate to Con- 
gress. I thank you sincerely for this 
manifestation of your confidence. If 
you think it is for the best, if you, as 
the representatives of the people want 


me, I can only say that I have always 


held myself in readiness to obey any call 
of the party to which I owe allegiance ; 
and, relying on your confidence and 
your support, I accept the nomination. 
I do not by any means consider the 
position an enviable one, for it involves 
much labor and many unsatisfactory out- 
comes; but since some one has to 
endure it, since some one must be 
abused, why not I be the target as well 


as any one else? I have no set speech 


prepared. I am not a professional 


speech-maker, for it has not been my © 


occupation ; neither are those who com- 


pose the People’s party speech-makers. 


by profession—we are workers, rather ; 
but we know our rights, and dare to de- 


fend them against any opposition. I. 


can say that I am proud of being a 


citizen of Utah, despised though she 


may be by many; I am proud of being 
a member of the People’s party and to 
be associated with those heroes (for so I 
look upon them) who labored and toiled 
and suffered hardships to make this Terri- 


tory a delightlul habitation for us who now 
enjoy the fruits that have resulted from 


their trials and sufferings. Who made the 
roads? built the bridges? subdued the 
savages ? destroyed the snakes? and made 
this once barren waste a fair spot on the 
earth? Who but the founders of the 
People’s party? and to them I think all 
honor is due. I do not wish to disparage 
the labors of others, those who have de- 
veloped the mines and established useful 


and profitable industries. I would accord | 


to them full honor and fair words for what 
they have done ; but had they come here. 
when many of the necessities of life had 
to be freighted by ox teams a distance of 
1,000 dreary miles; had they to pay the 
almost unbearable prices that these com- 
modities commanded; had they been 
forced to subdue all the conflicting con- 
ditions which were rank when the people 
came here, I would like to know how 
many of the mines would have been de- 
what would be the condition 
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of this territory to-day? And yet a cer- 

tain class would deprive these pioneers, 
these heroes, of the meagre right of cast- 
ing their votes for the persons who are to 
labor for them as public servants. Is this 
right? Is this magnanimous on the part 
of the parent government? It is not; it 
is not right ; it is not magnanimous, and 
it is this injustice that calls for our indig- 
nation. 
guaranteed to us by the Constitution and 
laws of the country, and we propose to 
show such persons that we know how to 
defend these rights. Wecan no longer 
submit silently and endure as we have 
done, but we will fight it out this time, if 
it takes all summer, if it takes all winter, 
or if it takes all the time we live upon the 
earth ! 


The speech was frequently interrupted 
by applause, and the conclusion called for 
additional burst. 


The following was offered by Mr. C. 


W. Penrose: 


esolved, That in the Stun. George 
Q. Cannon the people of Utah have had 
an able, upright and fearless gentleman 
as their Delegate in Congress for several 
sessions; that his exclusion from the 
present Congress was a cruel blow aimed 
at the right of representation; that the 
honorable gentleman has the confidence, 
esteem and admiration of the People’s 
party, and that we hereby tender him the 
thanks of the people for his faithful 
services in their behalf. ; 


On motion of Mr. R. Baty, 20,000 
copies of the resolutions and declaration 
of principles be printed in pamphlet 
form for distribution by the Territorial 
Central Committee. 

On motion of Mr. A. Hatch, a vote 
of thanks was tendered to the president 
and all the officers of the convention, 

The minutes were read and accepted. 
Benediction by the Ad- 
journed sine die. 


The Central Committees of both par- 
ties had resolved at this great test elec- 
tion on a thorough and most rigorous 
campaign throughout the Territory, the 
standard-bearer of each party taking 
the platform with his ablest lieutenants. 
It was the first time in our elections that 
the two parties had fairly recognized 
each other frankly and conjoint! y accept- 


Citizens. 
had been rather between the Mormons, 
church, and the anti-Mormons, as a 
body of crusaders in deadly conflict to 
overthrow that church. 


We have some rights which are - 


ing the idea of the ‘‘ irresistible conflict’ 
between them, to be fought out by politi- 
cal leaders and the votes of American © 
Hitherto our election contests 


This time, at 
least in profession, they informally 
agreed to accept each other as purely 
political parties, contesting for the rule 
of the Territory by the sovereign votes 
of American citizens. Strictly and con- 
scientiously this seems to have been the 
case with the leaders of the People’s 
party, and the reasons for this judgment 
are obvious and sound. In the first 
place, the Mormon Church as such, may 
be said to have been politicaliy outlawed 
by the Edmunds bill and the action of 
the Utah Commission. The principal 
churchmen had been disfranchised, and 
so the entire burden of the conflict 
rested upon the people as a purely politi- 
cal party. 

Immediately after the nomination of 
John T. Caine, Judge Van Zile sent to 
him the following challenge : 


City, 


October 13, 1882. 
Hon. John T. Caine: 

My Dear Sir: You have to-day received 
and accepted the nomination for Congress 
at the hands of the ‘‘ People’s party,’’ and 
I understand your party is anxious to make 
a thorough canvass of the Territory. Be- 
lieving that the principles and claims of 
the two parties can be better understood 
by the voters by listening to a joint dis- 
cussion, I do most respectfully challenge — 
you to discuss with me the political issues, 
at public meetings to be arranged for by 
the two central territorial committees 
throughout the Territory. The time to 
be divided between us at each joint dis- 
cussion as follows : 

The opening speaker to have forty-five 
minutes to open, the speaker to follow to 
have one hour to answer. The one who 
opens to have fifteen minutes to close the 
debate. As the time is very short before 
election day I am anxious for an early 


‘reply, and hope to hear from you by to- 


morrow (Saturday) evening. - 
Hoping you will accept this challenge, 
Iam yours very respectfully, 
Puitip T. Van ZILE, 
Nominee of the Liberal Party of Utah. 
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The response of Mr. Caine was as fol- 


lows: | 
| | Oct. 16th, 1882. 


Hon. Philip T. Van Zile, Salt Lake City: 


Dear Sir:—Referring to your favor of 
the 13th inst., which I did not receive 
until Saturday afternoon, I beg to say 
that I do not agree with you in believing 
that the principles and claims of the two 
parties can be better understood by the 
voters by listening to joint discussions, 
as I fail to see that my party has anything 
to gain by such discussions. Its members 
are fully confirmed in their principles and 
claims and care nothing for the views of 
the so-called Liberals; and I cannot ask 
my friends to attend meetings under the 
pretense of listening to a discussion of 
political issues, when, judging from the 
past, so far as the Liberals are concerned, 
it would be nothing but an attack upon 
their religious principles. 

I propose to conduct my campaign in 
the interest of my friends, the party who 
- nominated me, and not in the interest of 
my opponents, and I do not propose to 
furnish the latter with audiences which 
they could not otherwise obtain ; nor in 
any other manner give them either aid 
or comfort. 


I therefore’ most respectfully decline 


your challenge, and remain, 
Very truly yours, 


Joun T. CAINE. 


The next movement was made by the 
- Central Committee for ratification meet- 
ings to be held at Ogden, Farmington, 
Brigham City, Logan, Morgan City, 
Coalville, Plain City, Provo, Ephraim, 
Nephi, American Fork and Tooele City, 
which were addressed by Hons. John T. 
Caine, W. N.:Dusenberry, C. W. Pen- 
rose, Samuel “R. Thurman, F. S. Rich- 
ards, James Sharp and others. 


Ogden, where the parties are nearly 
ual in strength, was the great battle- 
field of the campaign.’ There the grand 


ratification began, and there the action, 
so far asthe leaders were concerned, may | 


be said to have ended in a splendid 
demonstration on both sides, on the 
night of the 6th of November, previous 
to the casting of the votes of the citizens 
the next day. 


We give the opening of the grand 


campaign on the side of the People’s 


party in the following sketch from the 
Ogden Herald: 


Saturday night, at seven o'clock, 
numerous lights in the City Hall yard 
betokened some extraordinary occasion. 
Soon the lively strains of music gave 
tone to the preparations and amidst the 


.flaming torchlights a iong “procession, 


preceded by a mighty banner of the Stars 
and Stripes, and formed by the Ogden 
Brass Band, Firemen’s Brigade, and 
Fourth Ward Brass Band, (all in full and 
gorgeous uniform) passed down Fifth 
Street to near the corner of Franklin, 
where in front of the residence of Hon. 
F. S. Richards, a halt was made and 
after several fine performances by the 
bands, the procession formed again, now 
including Hons. George Q. Cannon, F. 
D. Richards, John ‘T. Caine, D..H: 
Peery, Lorin Farr, Judge Dusenberry, 
S. R. Thurman, Charles W. Penrose and 
other distinguished citizens. The cor- 
tege, brilliant and dignified, amid the 
stirring sounds of martial music, then 
passed to Fourth Street, to Young, 
thence to Fifth, up to Main, and thence 


to the Tabernacle, being followed by an 


ever-swelling multitude. 


‘On arrival in the Tabernacle the 
Ogden Brass Band discoursed the stir- 


ring tune of the ‘Star Spangled Banner,’ 


while the distinguished gentlemen took 
seats on the platform. The vast edifice 
was not only crowded to its utmost 
capacity but hundreds stood outside, 
while hundreds had to return with dis- 
appointment. 


‘The audience was called to order by 
the chairman, Hon. D. H. Peery, who 
was thankful for the honor shown him, and 
stated the object of the meeting, to do 
good to all men, irrespective of creed 
and denomination. After referring to 
the People’s candidate for the Delegate- 
ship of Utah Territory to the Forty- 
seventh and Forty-eighth Congresses who 
would receive the suffrages of the people 
from the Rio Colorado in the south, to 


the Bear Lake in the north, he gave way ~ 


to Hon. F. S. Richards, who, in a 
strong and impressive voice read the 
Declaration of Principles, which he pre- 
mised by a vigorous and eloquent intro- 
duction, in which he indicated the right 
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of the sovereign denote; eliciting loud 
and hearty applause. The reading of 
the platform of the People’s party was 
interrupted with frequent and powerful 
signs of approval on the part of the 
audience. 

‘Hon. Samuel R. Thurman was the 
first speaker of the evening.. He heart- 
ily endorsed every principle of the Peo- 
ple’s platform, because they are those 
given to us by our forefathers of the 


Revolution. As a free son of Utah he 


was.not ashamed to acknowledge the 
principles he advocated. He had no 
vindictive feelings against any living 
man. In fact, he was not here to discuss 
the merits or demerits of men, but the 
merits of principles. He did not believe 
in ‘dirt-slinging,’ which “had hitherto 
been the monoply of the Liberal 

ty. But now that party was conduct- 
ing the campaign in as genteel a manner as 
they were able todo. The candidate of 
the Liberal party was a man of ability 
and fair personal reputation and he had 
nothing to object toin him but to his 


political principles. 


** The speaker believed that the Con- 
stitution and Government of the United 
States are the greatest and most sublime 
in all the earth, and the People’s party 
cannot afford to say anything against it. 
The speaker then declared there were 
good principles in the People’s platform, 
while he was sorry to state. that there 
were fewer good features in the Liberal 
platform than in any similar document 
that he had ever known of. While 
admitting that in the Liberal party 
there were men of political wisdom, he 
was sustained and upborne by the 
strength of the People’s platform which 
alone prevented his knees from tremb- 
ling. 

‘* The People’s party are struggling for 
local self-government and State sove- 


ereignty; and here the speaker branded | 


the Liberal attempt at ostracizing the 
whole People’s party as disloyal. He 


also cauterized the Liberal presump-. 


tion in asking for those disloyal 
and ‘traitorous’ votes of the Peo- 
ple’s party. The speaker then an- 
alyzed the Liberal claims for the 
substantiation of their charges of disloy- 
alty against the People’s party, and char- 
acterized (to speak in their own style) 


out of ‘Speaking as a 


of the law of | 1862, he admitted it as 


Constitutional, it having been so declared 


by the United States Supreme Court. 
But he would not go around hounding 
the offenders, and he here referred to the 
similar action by even Liberal Jeaders. 

Mr. Thurman, reverting to the charge 
of disloyalty against the People’s party, 
challenged the Liberals for proof, call- 
ing upon eternal truth. There was, 
to-day, as loyal a people in the Territory 
of Utah as there ever was or had been 
anywhere. He referred to that valiant 
and gallant band, the ‘Mormon Bat- 
tallion,’ who had traversed the wilderness 
and planted the Stars and Stripes on the 
Pacific Coast. They had received ac- 
knowledgements for their valor such as 
few military bodies ever received. And 
such are declared ‘ disloyal, ’ such are 
branded as ‘traitors.’ Call on them, 
the People’s party will promptly answer 
the Nation’s call, while the Liberal party 
will bring up the rear. 

‘*The People’s party are branded as 
nullifiers in the Liberal platform for 
going peaceably into Courts to vindicate 
their rights. The Liberal candidate 
stands on this platform, and let him be 
sent to Congress, let him have influence 
and power there, and we will have a Con- 
gressional enactment declaring every. 
member of the People’s party who goes 
to the courts to assert his Constitutional 
rights, a nullifier and a traitor. 

The speaker also denounced in de- 
servedly scathing terms the Liberal 
scheme to get a Commission to rule 
Utah. He believed that the people gov- 
erned should participate in the adminis- 
tration of the government. This is an 
invincible principle. The protection of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
is the purpose of government, and from 
these fundamental principles the Lib- 
eral party has widely departed, treat- 
ing thea fe indecorously in a sarcastic man- 
ner. They will endure forever, whatever 
party endorse them; they are as right 
to-day as they were a hundred years ago. 
Parties which ignore them will sink igno- 
miniously in the dust to rise no more, | 

speaker appealed to all who loved 
liberty in asking them whether they en- 
dorsed the action of the Governor in sub- 
verting the principles of government by 
his late _actions. (‘No!’) He here RS 
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contrasted the action of Governor Mur- 


ray in the 1,300 to 18,000 outrage with a 


‘recent expression of the same gentleman 
(that the people’s will should be regarded 
sovereign,) and he asked where there 
was treason, where there was nullification? 
The speaker fully showed the injustice of 


the action of the Executive and other- | 


wise proved that there was eminently 
more nullification on the side of the 


Liberal mines than there was on. 


the part of the People’s party, lage ma- 
jority though it is. (Vigorous applause. ) 

‘¢Hon. C. W. Penrose was the next 
He was much pleased to meet 
at this ratification meeting. Political 
speaking was a new thing to him, and he 
asked the indulgence of the audience. 
We live under what is said to bea gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people, 
and by the people, having a written 
instrument for it, applying to Territories 
as well as States. The speaker demon- 
strated how the Constitution extends 
over the Territories as. well as over the 
States. We have been told that Utah 
had no Constitutional right, enjoyed no 
privileges save such as the Government 
chose to grant to her. But this is 
wrong. The Congress of the United 
States is as much bound by the Consti- 
tution, the supreme law of the land, as 
any private individual, and even as an 
‘almighty’ governor is. But there are 
even rights of man before all constitu- 
tions, such as laid down in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the rights of life, 
liberty,.and the pursuit of happiness, for 
whose securing the Constitution has been 
framed. 

‘¢ The speaker then referred to the First 
Amendment to the Constitution, guaran- 
teeing to every man the free exercise of 
his religion. In the Mormon Church 
there is a principle against which laws 
have been enacted, and, to a lawyer’s 
mind, the matter appears to have been 
settled. But neither Congress nor the 
Supreme Court have a right to infringe 
upon a man’s belief or his exercise 
thereof; as long as this exercise of reli- 
gious belief does not infringe upon any 
other person’s ‘life, liberty, or pursuit 
of happiness.’ The speaker claimed 
the right to criticise the acts of every 
branch of the Government, the United 


, States Congress, Executive, Supreme 
+ Court, or even the Governor of a Terri- 


tory. We have aright to try and show 
wherein even the great ‘Solons’ of a Su- 
preme Court have made errors. We are 
parts of a sovereign people, and still have 
the rights vouchsafed to them and us by 
the Declaration of Independence. 

‘«The people gathered into these moun- 
tains are destined to carry the glorious 
principles of the United States Constitu- 
tion from the mire and the dust into 


which it has been dragged by dema- 


gogues, into purity and sanctity before 
all the world, and the speaker hoped 
this people would elevate politics, ‘the 
science of goverment,’ to its true sphere 
and pristine beauty. | 

_ «*Mr. Penrose, referring to the outcry 
about ‘union of church and state,’ 


showed the fallacy of it, tracing out the’ 


political working of the nomination and 
election of officers in Utah, and explain- 
ing how the local civil offices were filled 
by the choice of the people. At the 
same time he eloquently vindicated the 


right of every man, be he an ecclesiastic © 


or not, to hold office and try to influence 
mankind for the best good. This is even 
asserted and claimed by the sectarians. 
It’s all right for a Methodist to hold 
office, or for an Episcopalian, or for a 
Catholic—but it’s all wrong for a Mor- 
mon. How much better would it be for 
religious, God-fearing men to have influ- 
ence in matters of state, and cleanse the 
filthy pool of politics. The Constitution 
prohibits the encroachment of the state 
upon religion, but nowhere it prohibits 
the good influence of churches in state 
affairs. It has emanated, from Divine 
Providence, and is built upon true prin- 
ciples. | 

‘¢ The speaker also reterred to the re- 
cent action taken by the sectarian 


churches of the country in the agitation 


against Mormonism, to which is due in a 
large measure, the inimical legislation 


against the people of Utah, and showed. 
how eager clergymen and laymen are to 


bring church pressure to bear upon the 
law-makers of the nation. In substantia- 
tion, several documents of sectarian 


priests asking for political influence were 


adduced. 
‘‘ Before closing, the speaker hoped 


that the fire of politics now kindled in 


the hearts of the people of Utah would 
continue to burn, and that when we be- 
come a State we set a good example to 
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others, not infringing upon the rights of 


of others. He contrasted the great 


privileges of statehood and self-govern- 


ment, for which Hon, John T. Caine 
would valiantly contend and struggle, 
with the oligarchy and oppression whose 
advocate the Liberal candidate is, and 
appealed to every American citizen, 
every good business man, whether he 
wanted to be governed in the style advo- 
_ cated and hoped for by the Liberal 
party—a commission of nine or fifteen 
people—‘a goverment without a vote.’ 
Every man who casts a vote for the 
latter, votes for his own serfdom and 
vassalage. With an earnest advice to all 
his old friends in Ogden to vote for Hon. 
Jonn T. Caine, Mr. Penrose closed his 
_ vigorous (and vigorously applauded) ad- 
dress. 

‘‘Hon. John T. Caine, amid great ap- 
plause, then addressed the vast audience. 
He had with pleasure witnessed the kind 
reception with which the opening of the 
People’s political campaign had been at- 
tended. As the nominee of.the People’s 
party for the Delegateship, he felt proud 
of the honor, though not regarding the 
task placed upon him as one to be 
envied, for many were the prejudices and 
strong the opposition to beset him. But 
inasmuch as he had been chosen, he 
would take upon himself the trust, proud 


of standing upon the People’s platform, | 


which bears successful comparison with 
that of any other of our neighboring 
States or Territories. He was not a pol- 
itician nor a public speaker, but he in- 
tended to stand by the principles of the 
people of Utah. He then denounced 
the men who are acting in the front 
rank of the Liberal party, political 
tricksters, unscrupulous adventurers, 
men who had nothing to lose, but every- 
thing to win. On the other hand, the 
solid class of the non-Mormons do not 
want such practices. He asked this 
class, Have you ever lived anywhere 
where life and property were more se- 
curely protected? (Never!) The taxes 
have been light, the revenues have been 


economically and honestly adminis-. 


tered. 

‘‘Referring to the fourth section of 
the Liberal platform the honorable gen- 
tlemen demolished the unsubstantial 
charges of the predominance of church 
vver state in Utah, and challenged any 


one to prove that he, the speaker, had 
ever been influenced by any church © 
authority in his calling as a legislator. 
He hurled back this insinuation into the 
teeth of those who make it, as an insult > 
and a falsehood. 2 

‘-The honorable candidate ot the 
People’s party closed, after an earnest 
appeal to the young men to judge for 
themselves between the two platforms; 
with exhorting to the people to show 
that they are earnest in the vindication 
of the inalienable rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

‘Judge Warren N. Dusenberry ex- . 
pected, on November 7th, to cast a vote 
for the Hon. John T. Caine for Dele- 


gate to Congress. No man had asked 


him yet to do so; but as an American 


_citizen he purposed to exercise the rights 


of such. He had been surprised to hear 
the arguments of our political opponents. 
He was shocked at their: audacity in 
glorifying at the fact af having an audi- 
ence of citizens of Utah and then insult- 
ing them by characterizing them as 
disloyal. He wants to have a broad and 
honest platform presented, reasons and 
explanations given, as was done to-night. 


But do we hear that on the other side? 


‘*The people of Provo, the other day, 
were told that the People’s party should 
have nominated Mr. Van Zile. This is 
the height of absurdity, the greatest of 
cheek. Another audacious statement by 
the Liberals was: ‘If you elect Judge 
Van Zile, you will not get a Commis- 
sion.’ This, indeed, is cheek. But 
still, bad as a Commission would be, we 
would rather have a Commission than 
elect Judge Van Zile to Congress. (Roar- 
ing applause. ) 

‘*Oh, how these gentlemen love Utah 
and her people. How they love her 
women? — by trying to disfranchise 
them. . There are some things too thin, 
too thin even for an ‘ignorant Mormon’ 
to be led around by the nose with. | 

‘‘*The speaker was reminded of the 
fable of the camel (not Utah’s great 
statesman) calling at a cobbler’s shop 
and asking for admission and shelter 
from the cold, which he got, and after 
he got his hump under the roof-tree, 
kicked the cobbler out. The people of — 
‘Utah are not the ignorant set, nor the 
law-breakers they are said to be. There 
are some high law-breakers in the Terri-— 
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tory, indeed (but on the other side). 
The people are called law-breakers be- 
cause they do not bow to the legal whims — 
of some official popinjay. 

‘‘They are generally known throughout 
the world as breaking a certain law. Cul- 

- tured gentlemen, however, who have vis- 
ited us will say that barring one item we 
are a most law-abiding people. 

Judge Dusenbury closed his immensely 
humorous and still earnest address with a 
strong appeal to the young to well ponder | 
and consider the two platforms and com- 
pare the relative -records of the two 
parties. 

Hon. Geo. Q. Cannon was introduced 
amid a storm of applause. He was 
pleased to meet on this occasion for the 
ratification of the nomination of Hon. 
John T. Caine and endorsed it warmly 
as a wise and patriotic selection. Taking» 
up the suggestion of Judge Dusenbury— 
to judge a party by its fruits—he referred 
to the action of a certain official in the. 
Territory in depriving the people of their 
choice and vote. He could not conceive 
how any true American citizen could 
abide by it or sanction it. By the ex- 

rience of many years the speaker knew. 
‘it was the object of the opponents of the 
people of Utah to entirely subjudate 
them and subject them to vassalage. He 
himself had fought such schemes in the 
halls and committee rooms of Congress 
and fought them successfully, with fair 
means, without spending one dollar of 
money. Then the enemies of the people 
had to resort to foul means and an official 
of the Government in the Territory had 
to perjure himself in prder to accomplish 
their fell designs. 

‘*The principles of the People are 
eternal. Men may come and men may 
-go. We have seen many crops of Mor- 
mon fighters, who derived all their noto- 
riety from their opposition to the people 
of Utah. But we are contending for rights 
that are eternal. We may be deprived of 
them for a time, but they are still ours. 

Vote for Hon, John T. Caine! The 
other side means plunder, means in- 
creased taxation; means a bonded debt 
for Utah. 

“On motion of Hon. Charles W. Pen- 
rose a rousing, unanimous vote of confi- 
dence and thanks was expressed to Hon. 
George Q. Cannon for the able and 
faithful manner in which he had for | 


expressed his thanks to those who 


‘political leaders and able electioneering 


through the campaign with as much 


many years represented Utah ‘Territory 
in the Natiopal Legislature. 

‘*Hon. James Sharp in a few hearty, 
pointed words endorsed the People’s 
platform and the People’s candidate, 
recommending him to the vote, not only 
of every member of the People’s party, 
but to every lover of Constitutional lib- — 
erty. 

‘*On motion of Joseph Stanford Esq ; 
a rousing, unanimous endorsement was 
given to the People’s platform and to the 
nomination of Hon. John T. Caine for 
Delegate from Utah to Congress. 

‘Hon. D. H. Peery, with a short, 
vigorous address, endorsed the nomina- 
tion of John T. Caine ‘from Texas to 
Maine.’ 

‘Votes of thanks of the chairman 
and speakers, on motion of N. Tanner, 
Jr., Esq. 

‘‘Three cheers to the People's dele- 
gate—Hon. John T. Caine! 

‘*The bands and firemen, with their 
torches, again formed in procession to 
escort the distinguished gentlemen to 
the depot, where Hon. John T. Caine 


had contributed to make the occasion 
such a brilliant success. The special 
train then carried away the honorable 
gentlemen, amid strains of the music. 


The vast audience, which had been 
uniformly orderlv, attentive and genial, 
slowly dispersed, the great majority un- 
Swervingly determined to go to the polls 
on November 7th and deposit their bal- 
lots, for the people’s chee Fen. John 
T. Come.” 


The Liberal party also held their first 
rally at Ogden. Indeed, the able candi- 
date of the opposition and his lieutenants 
were foremost in opening the campaign. . 
The majority of those of that party who 
went out to stir up the people of this 
Territory to a lively interest, touching 
the imperative duties and vital issues of 
the present and future, were experienced 


orators. ‘Though, of course, they could 
neither carry the Territory on the Liberal 
side, nor hope to do so, yet they fought 


courage and genuine party zeal as if vic- 
tory were certain. Their grand assump- 
tion has rang out trumpet-tounged that 
this is but the beginning of the end. 
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We cannot follow either party in this : 
stirring campaign; but, as illustrative of 
the Liberal tone and the weight of the 
conflict in its present and future action, 
we present to our readers the great 
speech of Judge Van Zile, delivered at 
the grand rally in Salt Lake City, in the 
_closing of the campaign: __ 

** Something has happened in the Ter- 
ritory of Utah. A change has come 
over the spirit of our dreams. An inter- 
est that seems to know no bounds has 
been and is being awakened in this fair 
‘Territory, and from all sides it is send- 
ing up the cry like that of one of old— 
‘What shall I do to be saved?’ and the 
answer is emg bees from the great Lib- | 
eral party of Utah, for it is no longera 
weakling, ‘Repent and be baptized 
every one of you;’ ‘Come out from 
among them.’ Stand on our side for 
liberty, for good government, and for 
| 

am anxious here to-night, as I have 
been throughout this entire campaign, to 
discuss simply and purely the political 
issues that divide the people of Utah. I 
have not attempted so far in this contro- 
versy, nor shall I to-night, to make a 
theological argument. I have no ser- 
mons to preach. I have a political argu- 
ment to make—it’s politics and not 
theology that. I am going to talk about, 
therefore I shall not stop to ask you 
what church you belong to; whether 
you are a Methodist, a Presbyterian, a 
Congregationalist or a Mormon. So far 
as I am concerned I grant you the right, 
and it is your privilege to belong to any 
religious denomination you please. I 
have no quarrel to make with you upon 
your religious belief; and allow me to 
‘say further that I have no abuse for man, 
woman or child—unless you consider it 
abuse to disagree with you upon the 
political issues of this campaign. I leave 
abuse and low-bred slurs entirely to those 
of my opponents who have so far been 
so prompt to use them, for they seem to 
be their only weapons. It is their nat-— 
ural: diet, and I hope they will not 
change, for it would injure their health, 
and they are so weak now that a slight 
injury would certainly carry them off. 
No, leave the abuse to the few would-be 
leaders of the People’s party. We have 
so. many arj and good reasons 


for the position we occupy that we have 


no time, if we had the disposition,:t0 


stop and notice the low flings and pér- 
sonalities that some of our opponents —_ 
have tried to bring into this canvass, 
and those who are doing the dirty work = 
I haven't time 
to go about stepping on insects, I want 
to talk to the people—the men and © 
women of the two, great parties. Iwant — 
to appeal to their brains, not to their = 


ought not: to expect it. 


passions. I want to convince them if I 
can that the Liberal party is right in 
this struggle. 


the great Liberal party of Utah is the es 
only true friend the people of Utah 


have. I want to convince them that — 
this Liberal party is opening up the way 
to a great and glorious future for Utah. — 
That it is the party of progress; and 
that the People’s party has been and ig — 
to-day just the reverse. In order to do 
that I appeal to your judgment, to your _ 
thinking faculties, not to your passions; 
and though some would-be new . 


and would-be leaders may stand by the 


wayside and. howl with rage, and heap mee S 


upon me abuse, and try to exasperate 
the people—I say to you that while I 
pity them because they have nothing _ 
better to meet us with, I cannot cool 


time to quarrel with them; life ig too 


short; and if the march is as rapid in 
the future as it is now, we shall soon be 


entirely out of the range of guns of such 


small calibre. 
‘* Now, in this campaign there are som 
things that,we must all admit. There is 
some common ground. I desire to-night — 
to start upon this common ground. As I 
look into the faces of this vast audience 


I recognize men and women whoI know 


have left the shores of foreign countries 
where they had homes and friends and 


have come here to America, andrenounc- 


ing ‘ all allegiance to every foreign king, 
prince, and potentate,’ have adopted 
this country as their home. 
see who have been born upon this soil, 
and are citizens—native born citizens. — 
The former class are American citizens - 


because they had heard of the fairfame — 
of this country and had caught up the 
inspiration away across the seas: the 
latter have breathed it in the very air, = 
and been taught it at their mother’s) 
knees. I therefore assume as a settled; 


fixed fact—a fact about which there is 
‘no dispute—that all of us, whether we 
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beat of the Liberal party or the People’s 
whether we be gentile, apostate 


Mormon, believe and know that this 
is the best, the grandest, and the most 
imous government that God has 


ever permitted to live. 
“Is there any dispute about this? | 
‘Can’t we all agree to it? Well, I take | 


it, then, that on this we can stand side 
by side. We can’t afford to obstruct the 
Government. 

-** Now, standing here on this common 


ground, let us discover if we can, what 


our bounden duty is as American citi- 


zens. The -chief corner stone upon 


which all our rights and privileges rest is 
‘equal rights to all men before the law.’ 

That sentiment, which is the dearest of 
all to ‘every true, loyal American, has 
cost this country more than any other of 
_ her grand institutions. It has cost mil- 
lions of treasure and hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives. It was the first pure 
7 breath of freedem that America breathed 
in. It had its birth away beyond the 
«Seas ; it nurtured and warmed into 
life in the breasts of those who fled from 
the burning funeral piles of martyrs for 
truth; it came to this country in the 
good ‘old Mayflower; for it Washington 
and his noble army of liberty-loving 
_ veterans fought; and it has ever been 
emblazoned in letters of fire upon the 
very ramparts of this nation; for it we 
would lay down our own lives. It isthe 


grandest sentiment represented by our 


old flag; and through smoke and fire, 
and shot and shell, and a thousand fields 
of battle, the American people have up- 
held it, until to- day it is our boast and 
our pride—cegual rights to all men before 
the law. Not unequal rights, but equal 
rights; giving to every man, woman 
and child the same rights and _privi- 
leges before the law that is vouchsafed 
to every man woman and child; no 


less; no greater; and, my fellow 


citizens, I appeal to you, and I care 
mot to what church or organization 
you belong, can you afford to have it 
otherwise? Can you afford, as citizens 
of this country, to have any particular 


_ portion or organization of men or 


women enjoy greater privileges than any 


ather portion or organization? ‘Why, 
 -* there is but one answer, it seems to me. 


re it were otherwise, what would 


for the sake 


of 


that the State of Califor- 
nia should c@nclude that she had and was 
entitled to greater privileges and rights 
than are enjoyed and allowed in the 


other States and Territories ; and that 


from this on she would do what she 
thought best about obeying some partic- 
ular law of the United States; that all 
the imports and exports, if you please, 


that are collected at the ports, should be 


kept by the State, and that the United 
States should not be allowed to send her 


officers to collect this revenue. Now, if. 


California could do this, New York 
could do the same; Pennsylvania could 
do the same; and so any other State 
could set themselves up against the gen- 


eral government. 


‘‘If the State could break loose and 
set up for itself a government of its own, 
and thus nullify the laws, then the counties 


could cut loose from the States, townships. 


from the counties, families from the 
townships or precincts, individuals from 
the family and governmental organiza- 
tion; and if you foster this sentiment 
what would be the result? Why every 
state would be a little government of its 
own; every county, township, precinct, 
and individual would no longer respect 
governments or laws, and we would go 
back to the days of knight errantry; to 
the days when might, and not right, 
would prevail; when he who had the 
strongest right arm would force obedi- 
ence to his desires ; and where now ex- 


ists the peaceful, quiet home, would 


stalk abroad marauding ruffians. We 
would go back again to the days of bar- 
barism. And do you say that I have put 


an extreme case? Grant it. You, 


however, must concede the facts and the 
premises of the argument and the ex- 
ample is only extreme in that it is fol- 
lowed out from the first act of nullifica- 
tion to the inevitable result, if it is 
allowed to have free course. Then I 
presume that we can take one more step 
and still stand together perfectly agreed, 
and that is, whenever any organization 
of men or women, or any portion of the 
people of the United States are allowed 
greater or other privileges than any other 
portion of the citizens, then you maim 
and despoil this beautiful sentiment that 


has grown to be one of our most sacred’ 


institutions—Equal rights to all men be- 


fore the laws. You must further agree 
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with me that the moment that sentiment 
is in thé slightest infringed upon, that 
moment we°are in imminent danger of 
breaking wp and destroying the govern- 
ment. Now, we started out upon this 
common ground, that this is the best, 
the grandest, and the most magnanimous 
of governments; and further, that its 
corner stone was equal rights to all men 
before the law; that unequal rights 
would destroy us and drive us back to 
barbarism. Then this sentiment—equal 
rights to all men before the law—has be- 
come, and is, the keystone to the arch; 
and hence this, and nothing that smacks 
in the least of unequal rights, must be 
saved and protected by us, if we would 
be true American citizens. So far, then, 
we are agreed, and we do not have to 
inquire about: what church you belong 
to, or what is your religious belief. And 
now let us step aside for a moment and 
see what it is to be an American citizen. 
The goverment, in its statute law, has 
given us its definition and its require- 
ment, because, as it seems to me, the 
United States demands no less degree 
of allegiance in her native born citizens 
than in her naturalized citizens, and 
therefore if we look at the law by virtue 
of which a foreigner is made a citizen, 
we may, understand what the government 
requires. And now what do you have todo 
if you would become a naturalized citizen 
of the United States. If you came here after 
you were eighteen years of age you had 
to declare’ solemnly your intentions—or 
I may say your desire—to become a cit- 
consider your request. Uncle Sam said 
to you, ‘Now you sit down here in my 
house, look over the old homestead, get 
acquainted with the boys and girls of the 
family, get acquainted with my manner 
of governing my children, and, after 
the expiration of two years’ time, if you 
are still anxious I will attend to the 
matter.’ Well, you stay for two years, 
then you call on the old gentleman 
again. Then what? Are you admitted 
as a matter of course? Why no, not by 
any means; greater and more important 
irements are asked for. You have 
lived in the United States five years; 
you have lived in the State or Territory 
‘one year: you have, two years prior to 
this time, declared your intention and 
desire to become acitizen. Now what? 


You had to ask Uncle Sam to. 


Why Uncle Sam says to you, ate 


you have lived here in my family all this — 
time, for five years; you have observed 
how I govern my family; you have ob- — 
served what I require my boys and girls 
to do, and what I forbid them to do; 
you know, or are supposed to, what my 
constitution, or the fundamental law that 
governs my family, is. Now, upon your 
oath, before God and high Heaven, are — 
you well attached? Do you love, do 
you respect, do you believe in the Con- 
stitution of the United States? And he 
does not stop here, but asks further: 
Are you well disposed toward the Govern- 
ment of the United States? In other 
words, ‘Uncle Sam’ asks you, after all 
you have seen, do you like the way I 
— and control my boys and girls? 
you like my law? Now he gives you 


your choice; you can like them or do 


the other thing, but you must be well 
disposed toward the Government. You 
must like and respect ‘Uncle Sam’s’ 


_laws or else ‘ Uncle Sam’ says, you can’t 


be admitted as one of my children. In 
other words, ‘ Uncle Sam’ requires obe- 


dient children—children that will ‘not 


mash and break up the furniture, and 
especially that beautiful piece that he 
loves and cherishes more than any other 
—that which he calls ‘Equal rights to 
all men before the law.’ | 
‘Why, sir, what is it to be well dis- 
posed toward the government of the. 
United States? . Can you be well dis- 
posed toward the government of the 
United States and persist in violating 
ber laws, and advising or aiding or abet- 
ting others to violate the law? Let us 
go back to the figure we used in the 
matter of naturalization. You have 
sworn, as Uncle Sam required, and now 
you are taken into his house and warmed, 
clothed and fed. His broad acres are 
tendered to you, you are accepting every 
hospitality that a great and magnanimous 
overnment tenders to you. But here, 
in the midst of all this, you straighten _ 
yourself up and say to your good old » 
uncle: See here, old man, there are cer- 
tain requirements you ask for, certain — 
laws and regulations that I don’t propose 
to keep; the other boys have to keep 
them, but I‘ demand greater rights than 
you give to them. And I propose to 


_break your laws and set up a law unto © 


myself; and youdo. I want to ask you 
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ae can you és that and be well dis- 
posed toward Uncle Sam? Why,-no; 
just so far as you violate the laws of this 
overnment just so far you are demand- 
ing unegual rights; just so far you are 
not well disposed towards the Government; 
_ just so far you fail to be a true ‘American 
citizen ; just so far you become nullifiers; 
just so far you are disloyal to this, the 
best Government the sun ever shone 
upon. 

‘‘Thus far, I take it, we are all agreed. . 
No one can find fault. with the positions 
{ bave taken. Now let us go back to 
our first proposition, viz.: that all 4re 
entitled to equal, not unequal, rights be- 
fore the law. ‘This, mind you, includes 
every one; this is what binds us together 
as a Nation, as we have already seen. 
To violate it, separates us, and we have 
also conceded that we can’t afford to 
break up or destroy this Government— 
that on the other hand we desire the 
union of States and Territories, and that 
it is our duty to do. whatever we can to 
uphold and protect the Uuited States as 
our Government, as one great people, 
and not allow it to be divided up into 
different factions. And now bearing in 
‘mind the facts and conclusions we have 
reached in this argument, let us goa step 
further and apply them to the conditions 
that exist here in Utah. 

‘¢And now as we get nearer to the 
_ questions that divide us, don’t let us be 
offended if we have to use plain talk, 
for you don’t want anything but well 
defined positions, and that means plain 
talk. Iclaim that there is an organiza- 
tion of men and women, in this Terri- 
tory (and it isn’t the Liberal party, 
either), who undertake to separate them- 
selves from the main body of the people 
and to set up laws unto themselves. I 
claim further, that every one of them, 
man for man, and woman for woman, 
belong to this People’s party, and are 
opposed to the Liberal party. I claim, 
therefore, if I can sustain what I have 
just said, that every man and woman who 
votes for the People’s party, votes for 
sustaining, not equal, but unequal rights 
—for separation from the Government 
_and for allowing an organized body of 
men and women to set up a government 
for themselves, with laws and institutions 
peculiar to, and for themselves. And 
now for " proofs: Have you ever heard 


to this ‘People’s party’ 


in this. Territory this expression, when 
speaking a certain organization 
claimed to exist here—‘ This People?’ 
Do you know of.a certain organization 
in this Territory that call themselves 
‘This People?’ Is it true or not that by 
this very expression they seek to, and do 


separate themselves from the great mass, 


viz.: the people of the United States, | 
and call themselves ‘this people’ or ‘this 

peculiar people’? Did you ever listen 
to a sermon or a political speech from 

one of the People’s party without hear- 

ing this organization dubbed and called 

throughout, ‘this people’ or ‘our people’? 

Why not say the people, for we are all 

one people. We are all citizens of the 

United States. We can’t tolerate any 

such thing as ‘this people’ or ‘ that peo- 

ple.’ Weare the people. For example, 

suppose I have here on this rostrum a 

pile of hats, I would speak of them as 
the hats. If I separate one from the 
pile, I would then say this hat. And so 
the very expression originated and used 

by these members of the People’s party 
indicate their desire to be considered as 
a separate and distinct people. Again. 

Have you ever heard this expression 

coming from a certain organization in 
this Territory, ‘Outsiders?’ And who 
is it applied to? Why, if there are out- 
siders then there are insiders; and if 
there are outsiders and insiders then 
certainly in the minds of those who 
claim this to be true there is a separation 
of a certain sect or organization of peo- 
ple from the ‘ people.’ Now who are 
outsiders? To be plain, isn’t every man 

and every woman that does not belong 
an outsider? 
Certainly. Every man and woman that 
don’t belong to the Mormon Church in 
the eyes of these would-be leaders. Out- 
siders! Outsiders! Why who are really 
outsiders? When you contemplate the 
fact that we are all American citizens, is 
there room for any such expression, or 
even thought? I say no. We who are 
well disposed toward this Government 
and keep her laws are all insiders, and if 
there are any such things as outsiders it 
applies only to those who do not keep 
the laws, and by reason of their failure 
to keep the laws are disloyal to the Gov- 
ernment. Call me an outsider or any 
other loyal man. Why I hurl it back in 
your teeth as false, and say to ape if we 
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would all live in accord with this great 
Government and keep her laws we would 
all be insiders. But who, according to 


to the notions of these so-called insiders, 


are outsiders? Who? ‘The outsiders 
are the fifty millions of people who make 
up and are the United States of America. 
The insiders are the People’s party, are 
the hundred thousand or less living in 
Utah. What, then, can it mean but 


this? We claim to be another and a 


different people from those who compose 
and make up the United States govern- 
ment. We are ‘this people;’ the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and its 
loyal citizens are ‘outsiders.’ 

‘*Now, you understand this; you are 
But that we may hear 
more upon this subject let us listen to our 
late Delegate, Geo Q.- Cannon, in the 
Tabernacle at the last Conference. Speak- 
ing of those non-Mormons who have come 
here, he says: ‘If we had obeyed the 
counsels of the prophets of God we 
would have kept hese people from get- 
ting a foot-hold here. We have warmed 
a viper in our bosom, and it has stung 
us.’ And yet we are told that there is 
no domination of church over state; 
there is no desire or undertaking to set 
up another and different goverment. 
Why, during the session of the court for 
naturalization of those who are well dis- 


posed toward the Goverment, and pos- 


sessed all the other qualifications to 
make good citizens, a man presented 
himself, and when asked how long he 
had lived in the United States, his an- 
swer was; ‘I was never in the United 
States except to pass through. I have 
lived here in Utah ever since I came 
from the old country.’ 

‘* Another, some years ago in the Sec- 
ond District, was asked, What is the form 
of goverment you now live in? The 
answer came very promptly, a kingdom. 
Who is king? Brigham Young. About 
four years ago, while in Beaver trying 
some suits in which the Indians living in 
the southern part of the Territory were 
interested, in talking with their chief he 
invariably spoke of two different classes 
in this Territory, viz: Mormons and 
Americans. Now, this is all wrong. 
We cannot afford to have any such sep- 
aration as this implies. It is true we 
had a different understanding. We want 
a new dispensation. 


‘‘ These facts, however, exist here in 
Utah, and they are kept and fostered 
by the members of the People’s party ; 
they are opposed by the Liberal party. 


Why, my friends upon the other side 


ought not to talk about nominating a 
man for Delegate to Congress; it would 
be more proper, in view of these facts, 
to send a minister-plenipotentiary to the 
United States Government. Now, you all 
understand what this organization is that 
I have been speaking of, that thus sets up 
for themselves this government and sep- 
arates themselves from the great body of 
the people. It is the Mormon Church. 
And these facts go to prove another claim 
we make in this campaign, viz : that the 
Church dominates the State. This is 
denied by our opponents, but you know 
whether or not it is true. Why, judging 
from the Legislatures that have formerly 
met, and the officers that have filled tlie 
offices, we can’t help but say that the 
church is the state, for who outside of the 
church has anything to do with the state. 
Why, for twenty years here in Utah you - 
never heard of a nominating convention, 
and until this last convention you never 
heard of such a thing asa platform of the © 
People’s party. The church attended to 
all of it. | 
And this last convention and their 
platform is not real; it is only to hide 
the cloven foot. On Friday evening, 
October 6th, 1882, in Salt Lake City, in 
the Assembly Hall, there was a meeting 
of the priesthood, attended by a large 
number of the People’s party. At that 
meeting was a man who is respected by 
Mormons and Gentiles alike, a man who 
up to that time belonged to the People’s 
party ; from that man I have the follow- 
ing report of a portion of John Taylor’s 
speech, and this ought to be authority, 


because John Taylor is the president of 


the People’s party. He said: 

‘¢ «Tn imitation of the practice elsewhere 
—as a mere ceremony—we have had our 
primaries, and are going to hold a con- 
vention to nominate a Delegate to Con- 
gress. In Pennsylvania men like Cam- 
eron, in New York men like Conkling 
and Kelly manipulate political matters. 
Here you have the priesthood. I want 
you to understand that these conventions 
are mere idle ceremonies, and when any 
of you receive a hint from the proper 


authorities in the it is your duty 
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we are all agreed, viz.: 


the Territories. 
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to do it. Yankee Doodle do it. We 


know no such thing as a separation of 
church and state; with us it is all one. 
Sometimes a school trustee thinks he may 


do as he pleases, irrespective of the 
bishop. When you get such a one, get 
rid of him as soon as possible.’ ‘ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, of such 13 the 
People’s party.’ 

‘* And now let us go back and consider 
another of the propositions upon which 
That what we de- 
sired to keep inviolate was that senti- 
ment, ‘‘Equal rights to all men (not 
unequal rights) before the law.’” How 
will the conduct of our opponents stand 
the light of this principle. Now we have 
agreed that to the end that we have equal 
rights, no man should be allowed to 
violate the law. In 1862, twenty years 
ago, the United States Government made 
a law for the government of the people 
in all the Territories. It was a law not 
unusual in the States; on the contrary, 
every State in this Union has a similar 
law—it forbade bigamy or polygamy i in 
‘This people,’ as our 
friends delight to call themselves, saw fit 
to violate the law, and finally, when 
pressed by prosecutions, they began to 


shout back to us that it was not a consti- 


tutional law. Then acase was taken up to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
to wit: the Reynolds case. That court 
declared that the law was constitutional. 
Then there is no longer any doubt of this 
fact that the law forbidding bigamy and 
polygamy in the Territories, the law of 
1862, is a constitutional law. 

‘*Now what is the duty of every well dis- 
posed citizen of the United States re- 
specting that law. Why, keep it, of 
course, And any man or set of men, any 
woman or set of women who do not obey 
that law is not well disposed toward this 
Government. This we really agreed to 
in the forepart of this discussion. Now 


if it is a fact, and you know whether it is 


or not, that there are frequent violations 
of that law of the United States; if it is 
a fact, and you know whether it is or not, 
that there is an organization in this Ter- 
ritory which performs secret marriages in 
violation of that law; if it is a fact that 
violators of that law are aided by men 
and women in this Territory not only in 
violating the law but obstructing the 
Government whenever it seeks to prose- 


cute offenders ; if it is true that there are 
men who préach and advise the violation 
of the law in the face of all statutes and 
adjudications of the courts; ‘if this is true 
and you know whether it is or not, then 
I ask you are such men or such women 
well disposed toward this Government? 
‘* Don’t you know that it is impossible ? 
Aye, didn’t you agree with me but a few 
moments ago, that to be well disposed 
toward the government we must keep the 
laws of the government? Well now, is 
there any doubt but that there are those 
who do violate this law, and who advise 
others to doso, and who obstruct the 
government in its attempts to punish 
offenders? And to whose party do they 
belong? Now we are not always to be 
blamed for being mistaken, but we are 
always to be blamed for being dishonest. 
The People’s party, and I desire to say it 
in all kindness, are dishonest ; not only © 
with the people, but with themselves. 
Here is something that has been divid- 
ing the people of this Territory for many 
years. We have talked about it; written 
about it; asked for legislation’ about it; ; 
and we all understand that this is the all 
important question that has agitated the 
people, not only of this Territory, but 
the fifty millions of outsiders have list- 
ened to hear, if they could, what the 
People’s party believed about this matter. 
Contrary to the usual custom, a delegate 
convention—John Taylor says just for 
the sake of form—was called to meet in 
Salt Lake City. On the roth day of Oc- 
tober, pursuant to the call, that conven- 
tion met. The Liberai party called a con- 
vention to meet in Salt Lake City on the 
11th day of October—the day following. 
Pursuant to the call that convention met 
in this Opera House. The People’s Con- 
vention nominated a candidate for dele- 
gate to Congress, and for the first time 
adopted a platform. That convention 
was fearfully and wonderfully made, and 
its deliberations and actions were past 
finding out. Meeting on the roth with- 
out doing anything except to elect a tem- 


| porary chairman, that they were after- 


wards very sick of becausehe told them 
some truths, they adjourned, not until 
the next day, but tillthe 12th. They 
wanted to know what the young varmint | 
that was at work in the Opera House was 
going to.do. They wanted to see the 
platform of the Liberal pasty, and who 
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they would nominate—particularly 
platform, for they had fully determined | 
that-for the first time in their lives they 
would tell their party what they believed. 

_**The Liberal party went right along 
with their business. They adopted a plat- 
form, and upon this matter of bigamy 
and polygamy, it spoke in no uncertain 
terms. ‘They were in favor of enforcing 
the law. Now what had you, my fellow 
citizens, a right to expect from our Peo- 
ple’s party convention? What was de- 
manded from them: ‘They had ad- 
journed to hear from our convention. 
They heard from us. Their own tem- 
porary chairman had broken over the 
bounds of all propriety, and talking‘like 
an outsider had said that this practice of 
bigamy and polygamy had to be stopped. 
‘They were reminded of it on every side. 
What did they do or say? Why, not 
one word. I say they are dishonest with 
you, the people. It was due to you that 
they speak out upon this subject, not 
dodge it like cowards: If they believed 
the law of 1862 ought to be enforced, 
and were willing to call a halt in this 
Territory on violations of that law, why 
not say so? If they believed the law 
ought to be obeyed, why not say so? 
We all know why they are silent on this 
subject. There are two reasons, either 
of which is sufficient. First, they daré 
not express themselves either way. If 
they had said they favored the enforce- 
ment of the law (which they do not) 
then every polygamist and every Mor- 
mon would be down on them. If they 
had declared in violating the law, then 
they would, though showing their true 
colors, insult, in unmistakeable terms, 
the whole country outside of Utah, and 
lose the support of a certain few of their 
party. But there is another reason 
which made it impossible to put any 
plank in their platform that looked like 
declaring in favor of the law. Look at 


that convention, you who propose to | 


support its nominee; see of what it is 
composed. Some thirty percentum of 
its members were disfranchised polyga- 
mists. They are the men, my triends of 
the People’s party, who choose for a 
candidate. They can’t vote themselves, 
but they can dictate to you whom you 
shall vote for. Look at the committee 
upon resolutions, and you will see big- 
amy and polygamy represented there. 


supremacy of the law,”’ etc., etc. 


And do you wonder that they were silent _ 
upon this subject of bigamy and poly- 
gamy? Why just mention such a thing 
to that committee, composed in part of 

polygamists, and what would have been — 
the result? Why, to say the least, there 
would have been a fight. But supposing — 


the committee had reported such a reso- 


lution for adoption by that convention 
of polygamists and monogamous Mor- 
mons, why then there would have been 
a fight sure. 

‘*«‘The main issue, therefore, is left 
out. Their platform is not worth the 
name of a platform, because it does not 
declare what the party believes as to this 
main question. Now my fellow citizens, 
I appeal to you to wheel into line with 


‘us; vote the ticket that represents loy- 


alty to every law of the United States 
government; ‘vote with the party that 
has nothing to conceal ; vote with the 
party that has the courage to declare 
what its principles are; vote with the 
party that is honest with you. we 

‘* But this is not all the dishonesty that 
is shown up in that convention which 
was so fearfully and wonderfully made. 
Now we have already seen that this law 
of 1862, forbidding bigamy and polyg- 
amy has been tested in the Supreme 
Court and declared to be a Constitu- 
tional law. This is well known by these 
gentlemen of the People’s party Con- 
vention. Now, with this fact in mind, 
listen to what the Convention says: 
‘¢The People’s party, struggling for the 
What 
a farce. Why, I submit it to you, fel- 
low citizens, is it true? Don’t they 
know better than that? - Do you think 
they are struggling for the supremacy of 
that law of 1862? Don’t you know they 
would bury it out of sight and forever if 
they could? Why just imagine what 
would be the result if they would > 
struggle one day for the supremacy of 
this law. We would have to have a new 
relay of Judges and District Attorneys 
in this Territory to attend to the cases. 
Just think of Charles W. Penrose—who 
was a member of that Convention—Jos- 
eph F. Smith, George Q. Cannon, 
Daniel H. Wells, and a host of others 
who are members if not voters of the 
People’s party, ‘struggling for the su: 
premacy of that law.’ 

‘* But this matter is entirely set at rest. 
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by the principles of the party as declared 
by their stumpers. Listen to what 
George Q. Cannon, one of their stump 
speakers, said on the 8th day of October, 
1882, at the regular semi-annual confer- 
ence at Salt Lake City: 

“¢*T have heard some of my brethren 


congratulate themselves and say, How 


fortunate that some of our brethren and 
sisters have not obeyed God’s holy law 
and entered into plural marriage. TZhzs 
ts wrong. I hope there never will bea 
feeling of division on this point among 
the Saints. I think many good Saints 
have not entered into the plural marriage 
relation and I do not blame them for it. 
This is the province of God. I hope we 
_will never divide on this subject. Speak- 
ing as an individual, I want to tell you 
if I had not obeyed this holy command, 
[I would have beendamned. * * * I 
now see the wisdom of it (plural mar- 
riage.) After I took my first wife, I felt 
‘ a spirit that I would be damned if I did 
not enter into plural marriage; and I 
have never seen a moment I could doubt 
that God commanded me to do so. 
I have been deprived of my seat in Con- 
gress, and am now forever debarred from 
holding any office on account of it, but 
I have done’ only what I believed to be 
right. Jknow God will sustain me and 
this people in polygamy. Joseph Smith 
said if we did not obey this law there 
would come a time when Zion would 
cease. We are now precisely in that 
condition. I would be damned and go 
to hell if I did not obey God in this re- 
gard, and 1 would suffer ali the penalties 
men can inflict rather than disobey. Hun- 
dreds arein the same fix. I must be 
untrue to women whom I have cove- 
nanted to revere, unto children whom I 
love, unto the conviction of my nature, 
or suffer the penalties of the laws against 
that which is part of my religon. My 


brothers and sister, not in polygamy, . 


Latter-day Saints, if this people are saved 
tt will be through the men and women who 
have obeyed this divine command, and this 
ts as true as tf spoken by an angel from 
heaven Let not the fear of the world 
extinguish the love of God within you. 
Tf we cannot obey the laws of our country 
and God, better far for us to obey God. 
Let us go from this Conference and obey 
the revelations we have heard better than 
we have heretofore.’ 


In the city of Ogden, but a few nights 
ago, at a igrand ratification meeting 
where John T. Caine, their nominee for 


Congress, was present and _ taking part, 


Mr. Thurman was constrained to say 
that as a-/awyer he thought the law 


ought to be obeyed. Now this was almost 


liberal talk, except we say as citizens of 
the United States we know it ought to 
to be obeyed. But Mr. Penrose knows 
a good deal better than that—he says 
there is a law over and above the law of 
Congress or the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and in short says, law or no law, 
cour tor no court, ‘this people’ can go 
into bigamy or polygamy whenever they 
please. Cannon was of the same opin- 
ion. And that meeting, with their 
standard-bearer John T. Caine, at their 
head, passed resolutions 
George Q. Cannon. Now if you have 
any regard for the laws of the United 
States, can you support that party? I 
haven’t the time to-night to notice fully 
their so-called platform, section by sec- 
tion, as I would be glad to do. I hope 
you will bear with me, however, while I 
notice some portions of it. First, I de- 
sire to say of it that it deals only with 
glittering generalities. We have already 
seen that it omits to mention the main 
question. The first section is very pecu- 
liar considered in the face of all these 
facts that we have just discussed ; it is as 
follows: First, we believe that life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness is the 


object of free government, and that the 


Constitution of the United States was 
ordained and established to secure the 
greatest possible liberty to man, woman 


and child, consistent with the public - 


welfare. Now this is the burthen of 


their language. What do they mean by | 


the ‘greatest possible liberty?’ Dothev 
demand any greater liberty than that that 


‘Is enjoyed by every citizen, viz: that 


greatest possible liberty that can be 


vouchsafed to the citizen, and be consis-. 
‘tent with the laws of the land? This 


every One has and no one disputes their 
right; No, that is not what they de- 
mand. They ask and demand the 
greatest possible license. ‘They demand 
license to violate certain laws—especially 
the law of 1862. They simply find fault. 
with the government for infringing upon 
this greatest possible license. Liberty 
is not license. Liberty in this and every 


endorsing - 
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other Government must always be 
bounded by law, otherwise it is license, 
and when you grant license to the citi- 
zens to violate the law you at once de- 
stroy all government. No, these men 
demand, or some of them, not life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
alone, they demand further, Jife, license 
and the pursuit of polygamy, notwith- 
standing the law. ; 

The idea of a party of men talking 


- about, or demanding the greatest possible 
liberty in this country. Why, who is: 


there that does not enjoy all this so far as 
obedience to the law will permit? But I 
have a word to say to the women of Utah, 
for to you this People’s party have es- 


pecially proved themselves unworthy. In 


their platform they assume to be your 


only protectors. Let us look at this very 


kind protection you have received at 
their hands. They have been kind 
enough to take away your right of dower. 
Formerly, by the law, a legal wife was in 
Utah entitled to that meager pittance— 
one-third interest for life in the real es- 
tate of her husband. A legislature com- 
posed entirely of members of the People’s 
party, took that away from you. Further, 
at the last Legislature, they were so 
anxious to keep you out of the enjoyment 
of the right of dower, that when a certain 
bill for restoring the rights of women 
passed, they had to tie to it a provision 
that it should not restore to women the 
right of dower. Now you legal wives in 
Utah understand why. This dear People’s 
party, and John T. Caine was a member 
of the last Legislature, were so anxious to 
foster and aid this practice, bigamy and 
polygamy, in the Territory that they are 
willing and anxious to place the legal 
wife on the same level] with the plural 
wife. The plural wife not being a legal 
wife, cannot have dower, so they take 
dower away from every legal wife for the 
sake of pleasing the plural wives. 

I say it is an outrage upon the legal 
wives of Utah, and I here denounce it 
and stamp it as infamous. And I would 


like to have it in my power to restore to 


the legal wife this right of dower, and 
thus place her where she would not Lave 
to furnish this much fuel to the flames of 
her torment. | | 
The ballot ia Utah is by law a secret 
ballot. No man, woman or child is en- 


to the legal wives in Utah. No matter 
what your religion is, vote the Liberal 
ticket. It is the party that is your true 
friend, for it not only protects you in- 
your property rights, but it declares it 
will protect your home, and instead of 
allowing it to be made a harem, will 


vouchsafe to you the real,' Anglo-Saxon 


home, for we are opposed to the practice 
of bigamy or polygamy in violation of 
the laws of the land. But what about 
governing this Territory by a Commis- 
sion? This is something that is worrying 
my friends, the People’s party. Well, 
we all know why a Commission has been 
talked about for Utah. You know that 
the only reason for a Commission for 
Utah, or alleged reason, is that the ma- 
jority do not seem to be anxious to en- 
force this law ; indeed, are opposed to its 
enforcement. Now, is there any doubt 
about the correctness of this statement? 
Let us see. For twenty years you have 
known the will of the United States upon | 
this subject ; but during all this time the 
People’s party have never done one thing 
to aid the Governmént in its enforce- 
ment. They have had the Legislature all 
the time solid, but have never passed a 
law in harmony with the expressed will of 
the government; and although every 
other State and Territory has such a law, 
here in Utah, where there is the greatest 
need of it, there is no law upon the sub- 


ject in the Territorial statutes. The road 


to a Commission we all know, is the same 
that the People’s party has been for years, 
and are now, traveling. I don’t wanta 
Commission for ‘ Utah, if it can be con- 
sistently avoided. How are we to avoid 


sit? Why, it lies entirely in the power of 


the People’s party. Continue in the 
course you are now and have been for a 
long time traveling, and you are sure to 
get a Commission, for it leads directly to 
that result. If you. don’t want a Com- 
mission, therefore, turn square about and 
march the other way. Voie the Liberal 
ticket. The Government don’t want to 
appoint a Commission to govern this 
Territory, but one thing is sure, she will 
never turn this fair land over to be gov- 
erned either directly or indirectly, by 
polygamists, nor by a party who aid or 
sympathize with polygamy, and if failing 
to find a disposition on the part of the 
inhabitants, expressed through a majority 


titled to know how you vote. I appeal | vote, opposed to polygamy and all aiding 
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* or abetting its practice, the Government 
of the United States will say, I will give 
the government of this Territory into the 
hands of men loyal to my laws, and will 
thus redeem my own. And this is not 
unprecedented, as claimed in the Peoples’ 
platform. Louisiana had just this kind 
of a government—al] the Northwest ‘Ter- 
ritories had a similar government. Then 
I say to you, if you don’t want a Com- 
mission, just calla halt. Make a right- 
about face, vote the Liberal ticket, and 
you will avoid it. 

‘«And finally, my fellow citizens, I ap- 
peal to you as the sovereigns of a great 
and glorious.country, in the name of equal 
rights to all men before the law—in the 
name of that greatest possible liberty, that 
knows no bounds, except those bounds 
which are created by obedience to law— 
in the name of the people united and 
making up the whole Nation; in the 
name of the best government that God 
has permitted to live; in the name of 
peace and harmony to this fair Territory 

of ours; and in the name of all that will 

place us in harmony and unison with the 
whole country, vgte the Liberal ticket, 
which embodies and represents all this, 
and more—which represents Statehood 
for Utah by lifting her up out of the 
murky darkness of bigotry and super- 
stition, and making her to see the light 
of her new day, and feel the pulsations 
of her new life.” 


During the ‘delivery of this speech, 
Judge Van Zile had the close attention 
of all, and was frequently interrupted by 

applause. 


On Saturday evening, November 6th, 
a grand ratification meeting of the Peo- 
ple’s party was held in Salt Lake City. 
At six o'clock a procession, consisting of 
the Central Committee, the People’s 
candidate, the various brass and mar- 
tial bands of the city, and a host on foot 
bearing torches and chinese lanterns, 
formed in front of the Theatre and pro- 
ceeded to march through the principal 
streets. As they marched, Roman can- 
dles were shot into the air, and the 
music of the bands and shouting of the 
populace gave a grand enthusiasm to the 
affair. Cheers were given at several 
points for the Hon. John T. Caine. 

‘By seven o’clock the procession had 
returned to the point of starting, and 


the doors of the Theatre were thrown 
open, which was soon packed from pit 
to dome with the enthusiastic multitude. 
Thousands went away, unable to gain 
ad mittance. : 
Hon. John Sharp called the meeting 
to order, and nominated Mayor Jennings 
as chairman. The nomination was 
unanimously carried. 


After thanking the audience for the 
honor conferred on him, the chairman 
introduced the People’s nominee, Hon. 
John T. Caine, who, on rising to address 
the meeting was received with loud and 
prolonged applause. 


He prefaced his speech by remarking 
that it afforded him a great deal of 
pleasure to meet with so many of the 
citizens of Salt Lake City that evening, 
and to speak to them upon points which 
entered into our present political situa- 
tion; and then spoke substantially as 
follows: 


‘*Some friends and I have been trav- 
elling for the last two weeks, visiting 


eleven counties in the Territory,-in which . 


we held some eighteen meetings, and 
spoke daily to large crowds of people, 
in consequence of which we are some- 
what fatigued and suffering from colds. 
But with the forbearance of the audience, 
I will attempt to occupy a few minutes. 


In our country the people rule, the peo- 


ple are the sovereigns; from them eman- 
ate all the powers of the the government; 
they are the kings and queens who gov- 
ern the country. In the old countries 
they have hereditary monarchs, but here 
we know no such person as an emperor, 
king or queen, each citizen possessing a 
full proportionate share of the govern- 
mental power that in monarchies are all 
concentrated in the ruler. One of 
the highest duties of the American citi- 
zen is to use wisely and well his portion 
of those powers, as represented in the 
elective franchise. At the present 
time we have before us in this cam- 
paign two platforms and two candidates 
for Delegate to Congress, and it is 
proper that the people should know 
upon what principles and platform these 
candidates stand. As I have been nomi- 
nated by the delegates of the People’s 
party in convention assembled in this 
city recently, it is but fair that my fellow 
citizens should know what my principles 
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are and where I stand upon the political 
issues of the day. I will, therefore, at 
once say that the platform which has 
been read in your hearing this evening is 
my platform. The principles which you 
have heard read are the principles which 
I expect to live by, and which I 
am willing to die by. . They are 
the principles of popular self-govern- 
ment; they are the principles which 
underlie the institutions of our 
country: When the patriotic fathers 
declared their independence of the 
mother country, they declared that all 
men were born free and equal, and that 
they were endowed with certain inalien- 
able rights, among which were life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. These 
principles were enunciated in the Decla- 
ration of Independence; they are enun- 
ciated in the platform which has been 
read to-night. 
one hundred years ago, but they are just 
as true to-day and just as dear to the 
American citizen as they were then. 
Thesé are the principles that underlie 
the glorious Constitution of this country 
—that great palladium which secured the 
right of liberty to all citizens. Men 
may sneer at these things, they may call 
them ‘‘ glittering generalities,’ still they 
are my principles, and if I receive the suf- 
frages of the people it willibe upon these 
principles. ‘The position in which I am 
is not one of my own seeking, but I 
accepted it as a mark of the confidence 
of my fellow citizens, and if they extend 
to me their support and I am elected to 
fill the position—although I believe no 
one can do a great deal, owing to the 


prejudice that exists against the people 


of this Territory—I will do what can be 
done and what I have the power to do 
for the benefit of the whole Territory.’’ 
_ Mr Caine then took up the Liberal 
platform, that some portions of it might 
be contrasted with that of the People’s 
party which had just been read. The 
first plank, he said, was one which wi 
could all support, namely, ‘‘That the 
highest political duty of every American 
citizen is to be loyal to the nation under 
whose flag he lives, and to yield ready 
obedience to all the laws enacted by its 
authority to effect his conduct and gov- 
ernment.'’ That is a plank that we can 
all endorse. - But let us contrast this 
plank with others for the purpose of 


They were enunciated 


finding out whether the Liberal party 
were in earnest in making that declara-. 
tion. The eighth section of the Liberal 
platform is as follows: 

8. That in Eli H. Murray, our present Governor, 
we recognize a faithful, fearless and patriotic public 
officer, one who in denying a certificate of election 
to an alien and polygamist as a Delegate to the 
Forty-seventh Congress and in granting such certifi- 
cate to the only person eligible at that election, per- 
formed his official duty ina bold, manly and patriotic 
manner, and opened the way to a contest which re-. 
sulted in the defeat and rout of the representative of 
polygamy from the hall. of the National Congress; 
and we further give to Governor Murray, in his at- 
tempt to discharge the duty imposed by the Hoar 
amendment, our cordial approbation, and announce 
it as our opinion that but for the treasonable coun- 
sels of the Mormon hierarchy urging resistance to 
the appointments made by his Excellency, the pre- 
sent unseemly contest to nullify the laws by opposi- 
ton in the courts would not have been made. 


Mr. Caine continued : 


‘* You will perceive that the first plank 
declares it is the first duty of American 
citizens to yield obedience to all the laws. 
I will here call your attention to the fact 
that there is a certain law of Congress 
which provides that each of the Terri- 
tories is entitled to a Delegate to Con- 
gress. That law further provides for the 
manner of electing that Delegate, the 
way in which the votes shall be canvassed, 
and that when they are added up in the 
presence of the Governor, he is to declare 
the person receiving the greatest number. 
of votes elected and issue a certificate 
accordingly. At the last election, when 


‘the Hon. George Q. Cannon received 


18,000 votes and over, as against 1,300. 
cast for Allen G. Campbell, Governor 
Murray declared that 1,300 wasa greater 
number than 18,000, and gave the cer- 
tificate of election to Allen G. Camp- 
bell. Still, the Liberal party, who de- 
clare that it is the first duty of citizens to 
yield obedience to all the laws, hold up 
Governor Eli H. Murray to the admira- 
tion of the world and say he ‘ performed — 
his official duty in a manly and patriotic 
manner.’ This same plank of the Lib- 
eral platform denounces as treasonable 
the men who believe that the Hoar 
amendment does not create any vacan- 
cies, and that the officers who now hold 
office, were elected for a term of two. 
years and until their successors are duly © 
elected and qualified. But Governor 
Murray, under what he claimed to be his. 


duty by the provisions of the Hoar 


amendment, proceeded to appoint offi-. 
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cers to fill oii which he said had be- 


come vacant by reason of the failure to 
elect. And when officers who now hold 
office took advice > ae this matter, ob- 
tained the best local counsel of the Ter- 
ritory, and ascertained that in the 
opinion of legal gentlemen there were 
no vacancies—when they then declined 
to give up these offices and proceeded to 
test the Governor’s right to appoint in 


’ the courts, they were denounced as irea- 
sonable, and that all this was nullifica- 


tion. Now, who was the nullitier in this 
regard? Were citizens who had the 
right, under the laws of the country, to 


‘test in the courts the constitutionality or 


the construction placed upon any law— 
were they to be denounced as guilty of 
treason and nullification because they 


exercised this right in the courts? (cries: 


*‘No, No!’’) Then in view of this 
contrast, and in view of all the circum- 
stances, ‘who was guilty of nullification? 
Governor Murray failed to perform his 
duty, and I here denounce him as the 


boss nullifier, leaving it to the people to. 


say whether he has falsified the oath 
he has taken to faithfully administer the 
laws. Mr. Caine said that Governor 
Murray and he were good friends. He 
(Mr. Caine) had nothing to say against 
His Excellency person ly. They were 
talking upon principles; they were com- 
paring platforms; they were coming to 
the law and the testimony and personali- 


ties did not enter into this matter. He 


would say, however, in regard to His 
Excellency that he had descended from 


his high official capacity, as Executive of 


of the Territory, and had taken the 
stump and gone through the Territory 
making speeches in behalf of one of the 
candidates in this issue. He had told 


the people how much he loved them and 


how dear they were to his heart, and in 
one place, with his hand upon his heart 
and his eyes upon God, he had declared 
he was ‘the friend of the people.” 
Could a man—be he Governor or any- 


thing else—who would rob the people of 


their franchise be their friend? Gov- 
ernor Murray was not their friend; he 


had shown himself to be anything but 
their friend in robbing them of represen- 


tation. in Congress. 

Mr. Caine then read the fourth section 
of the Liberal platform, at the close of 
which —? one shouted out, ‘‘Its every 


word a lie.’’ Mr. Caine unqualifiedly 


denounced the whole of the charges in 


this section as untrue. He denied that 
there was any union of Church and State 
in Utah. ‘There could be no such thing 
in this country. 


in this country all churches were free 
and in no way connected with the State. 
A man might bea Methodist, or a Pres- 
byterian, or a Campbellite, or a Mor- 
mon, and he might be elected a member 
of Congress or President of the United 
States—as was the case with the late 
lamented President Garfield, who was a 


member of the Campbellite Church ; but» 
because he was a Campbellite and a 


Campbellite local preacher, when he was 
elected President of the United States 
that did not combine Church and State. 
He in his capacity as a Campbellite 
preacher was one thing, and as the Presi- 
dent of the United States was another. 
It was the same in this community. Men 
did not hold office by virtue of their 
office in the Church. They held office 
simply because their fellow-citizens chose 
to elect them thereto. This did not 
make any union of Church and State. 
But the trouble and crime of the whole 
matter was the people had elected men 


of their own choice; they had elected | 


their friends instead of their opponents. 
They had chosen to elect men whose in- 
terests were identified with the interest 
of the Territory; men they could trust ; 
men whom they knew; and this was the 
crime that the Mormon people had com- 
mitted. 

Mr. Caine next took up the charge 
contained in this fourth section that the 
‘Mormon Church perverts the duty of the 
representative in official and legislative 


matters by demanding that the interests 


and wishes of that sect and- of. the 
Priesthood shall be made paramount 
considerations.’ He also denied this 
charge, recited his own experience, and 


declared that no churchman, high or low, _ 


had ever endeavored to influence his vote 
or to dictate to him as to what his action 
should be upon any measure that was be- 
fore the Legislature. He had been as free 
and untrammeled as it was possible for 
any man to be. He went to the Legis- 
lature uninstructed; he discharged his 
duty as he understood it tor the best in- 


terest of his fellow-citizens, and no man — 


Church and State ex- 
isted in England and other countries, but 
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had ever asked him why he did so. He 
therefore, so far as his own experience 
was concerned, denounced this charge 
as false, and he threw it back in the face 
of the Liberal party. Commenting fur- 
ther upon this clause, he also denied that 
the Church ‘‘ destroyed the freedom of 
the citizen by assuming to dictate his 
political action and control his ballot ; ”’ 
denied that it ‘‘taught defiance of the 
law ;’’ denied that it ‘‘ encouraged jurors 


and witnesses, when attempts are made 


in the ordinary course of law to punish 
the crime of polygamy, to disregard 
their duties in order to protect offenders 
of their faith.”” There had never been 
a case of -polygamy pushed to a trial in 
the courts of this Territory but what 
conviction had followed. 
_dothey want? This subject of polyga- 
my has been dragged into this issue by 
the other side. I claim that the subject 
should cut no figure in the campaign at 
all. The government of the United States 
has undertaken to solve that problem, 
and I am willing to leave it to the Na- 
tion. It has passed out of the hands of 
the Territory. Congress has disfran- 
chised every man and every woman who 
is supposed tot be a polygamist, so that 
they could not vote, and therefore polyg- 
amy has nothing to do with the issue in 
this campaign. Proceeding to further 
comment upon the fourth section, Mr. 
Caine denied that the Mormon Church 
‘‘discouraged immigration ;’* denied that 
it ‘restricted commerce and business 
enterprise by commanding its members 
to deal only with houses which it ap- 
proves ;’ and denied that it ‘‘ oppresses 
the people by unequal taxation.’”” There 
can be no such thing under our laws as 
unequal taxation, and I deny that any 
person is unequally taxed in this Terri- 
tory. I denounce as false the charge that 
the public officers do ‘‘not give any satis- 
factory account of the disbursements of 
public funds.’’ He quoted the law upon 
the subject, showing that the several 
counties were required to make an annual 
report of the public funds. If such re- 
ports have not been made, if officers 
have been criminal or negligent, Judge 
Van Zile, who is the prosecuting attor- 
ney, was censurable for a failure to per- 
form his duty in prosecuting the delin- 


quents. All such charges as these were 


made wholesale in this Liberal platform ; 


hat 


‘own faith. 


but after diligent inquiry in every county 
he had visited, it was found that the said 
Liberals had not the courage to read 
their platform anywhere. The platform 
was made for exportation and not for 
home consumption ; it was made to create 
prejudice abroad against. the people of 
Utah. They dare not go with this plat- 
form before the citizens because they 
knew that the charges it contained were 
false and could be contradicted. With - 
regard to the matter of school teachers, 
the same crime had been committed as 
in other things; the people would per- 
sist in employing their friends as school 
teachers; they would persist in employ- 
ing men of their own faith to teach their 
children. If the majority of the people 
in a town belonged to the Methodist 
Church, they would not employ a Ro- 
man Catholic to instruct their children. 
I do not care what denomination it is, 
people generally engage men of their | 
The Methodists engage a 

a Methodist, the Presbyterians a Presby- 
terian, the Baptists a Baptist, etc.; and 
this is all right—it is just as it should be. 
But what is right for them is a crime for 
the Mormons. In regard to the charge 
that the Mormon Church ‘‘ confers on 


woman the suffrage and then forces her 
_to use it under the lash of its priesthood, 


to perpetuate their own degredation,’’ 
Mr. Caine said, It is an insult to the 
ladies of Utah, an insult which he re- 
sented, and which he thought the ladies — 
would resent at the ballot box when they 
had an opportunity todoso. This sec- 
tion also contained the charge that 
**thousands of women were robbed of 
honorable wedlock and their children 
branded with dishonor, so that they 


might forever be deterred from any effort 


for relief from the Church's grasp.’’ 
He denounced this as a falsehood, as 
also the charge that the Mormon people 
were disloyal. If any party had worked 
harder than another to incite the people 
of Utah to disloyalty, and to create dis- 
cord between them and the general gov- 
ernment, that party was the Liberal 
party. It is that party that has created 
the bitter prejudice against Utah, and 
was the promoter of the inimical legisla- 
tion enacted against the people. But, 
notwithstanding all their efforts in this 
Territory, the people of Utah had re- 


mained loyal to the laws of the country, _ 
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poner they believed some of them to 
be unconstitutional. The whole plat- 
form was a mass of statements without 
any proof whatever to sustain them. 
There was a great deal more of the plat- 
form, but as it was no better than 
what he had read, his hearers could judge 
what the rest was like. The Liberal 
speakers had pronounced the platform of 
the People’s party a lot of ‘‘ glittering 
generalities; ” he pronounced their plat- 
form a tissue of transparent falsehoods. 
In conclusion Mr. Caine said that if he 
were elected he would do the best he 
could for the whole Territory of Utah, 
not alone for the People’s party, but for 
all parties, independent of sect, creed or 
color. If he had in any way secured the 
confidence of the people in the past; if 
he had been true to any trust which the 
people had seen fit to repose in him; if 
he had heretofore worked for the benefit 
of the Territory, and for the protection 
of its interests, so he would in the future. 
As he had been in the past so he ex- 
pected to be in the future. He expected 
to live with his fellow-citizens, and he 
expected when his timé came, to die a 
citizen of Utah. He was proud to 
stand before them that evening. He 
was proud to be a member of the Peo- 
ple’s party. He hoped that the citizens 
of Utah would be true to their best in- 
terests, and contend for the rights guar- 
anteed them by the Constitution of this 
country. They must contend for these 


rights inch by inch, and not allow them . 


to be usurped by any man or any set of 
men. Let them hold on to the principles 

of life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Let them work for Utah and hope 
for the time to come when, freed from 
vassalage and thralldom, they shall be- 
come a sovereign State—a bright lumin- 
ary in the glorious galaxy of the Stars 
and Stripes. 


After adopting the Declaration of 
Principles, tendering a vote of thanks 
to the speakers, and ratifying the nomin- 
ation of John T. Caine, the meeting 
‘adjourned with three rousing cheers for 
the People’s candidate. 


The grandest demonstration, however, 
occurred at Ogden, November 6th, on 
the eve of the election. The leaders of 
the People’s party bore the standard of 
victory, for the battle was substantially 


_ party in the Junction City. 


the Tabernacle. 


fought and the splendid issue of their 
to-morrow was certain. John T. Caine 


was their man of destiny at that tri- 


umpha] rally of which the citizens of 
Ogden feel justly proud. After sucha 


magnificent demonstration it would be im- 


possible for Utah to return to the quiet, 
unostentatious conduct of our elections 
in the primitive days. Henceforth our 
Congressional elections must he attended 
with all ‘‘the pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war.’” Not alone did the Peo- 


_ple’s party make triumphal march with 


blazing torches and stirring music, but 
the Liberal party did the same, though its 


‘procession, of course, was not quite so 


imposing, nevertheless worthy to be 


styled a grand party rally and parade. 


It was indeed as the meeting of armies, 
and though victory perched on the stan- 
dards of the People’s party, yet the Lib- 
erals stimulated their enthusiasm with 


courageous hopes and ringing prophecies 


of certain victories in the near future. 
The Ogden. Herald makes the following 
record of this rally of the People’s 


‘Ogden City had the honor of inaugu- 
rating the People’s campaign, and having 
then done so well she was considered 
worthy to fire the last shot to riddle the 
rusty armor of the leaky Liberal craft. 
This was, indeed, done last night, when 


the grandest political gathering ever held 


in Weber County took place at the Og- 
den Tabernacle. 
o’clock the firemen and both city bands 
assembled at the City Hall and were 


soon joined by an immense concourse of © 


men and youths, carrying torches and 
lanterns. The procession formed and 
marched through Young, down Fourth 
to Franklin Street, where, at the resi- 
dence of Hon. F. S. Richards, Hon. 
John T. Caine and other distinguished 
gentlemen and ladies from Salt Lake 
City were welcomed. These, heading 
the procession in carriages, the proces- 
sion re-formed and passed up Fifth 
Street, thence along Main until it reached 
It was a magnificent 
sight, a spectacle long to be remembered 


—the endless succession of flaming’ 
' torches and shining lanterns filing along 


at the measured step of the bands, with 


the Stars and Stripes proudly floating 
overhead. 


The procession measured 


Between six and seven 
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be 


about four blocks in length, and the mul- 


titude lining the sidewalks was as nu- 
merous. Five thousand is a low estimate 
of the number of people out on this 
grand event, by which the loyal and pa- 
triotic citizens of Ogden City and Weber 
‘County betokened their faith in the 
grand principles laid down in the Peo- 


 ple’s platform, and their confidence in 


the choice of the People’s party for Del- 
egate to the Forty-eighth United States 
Congress. | 
‘«¢‘Nothing occurred to disturb the good 
order of the procession and the impos- 
ing cortege only came to a halt at the 
Tabernacle, greeted by a succession of 
brilliant ‘fireworks. 


‘« The spacious hall of the Tabernacle ~ 


was half filled when the procession of 
1,500 arrived, and hundreds had to stay 
outside, unable to gain an entrance. 
The building was in a few minutes filled 
—or rather crammed—to its utmost ca- 
pacity. The stand, the back of which 
was neatly decorated by ‘ Uncle Billy 
Davis’ with the Stars and Stripes, was 
occupied by the following citizens from 
Salt Lake City: Hon. John T. Caine, 
Mayor William Jennings, Hon. James 
sharp, Dr. J. M. Benedict, Judge Dus- 
enberry, Hon. Charles W. Penrose, 
Professors T. B. Lewis and Jj. B. 
Toronto, and Messrs. W. H. Rowe, 
Orson Pettit, Joseph Summerhays and 
Byron Groo (of the Salt Lake Herald), 


a and several ladies of the party. Then 


there were present from Weber County: 
Hons. F. D. Richards, D. H. Peery and 
F. S. Richards, Judge R. K. Williams, 

ph Stanford, Edwin Stratford, L. 
W. Shurtliff, James Taylor, R. J. Tay- 
lor, S. W. Sears, Esqs., and others. 

On motion of Joseph Stanford Esq , 
Hon. D. H. Peery was unanimously 
chosen chairman. He took the chair 
with appropriate remarks, stating the 
object of the meeting. 

On motion of S. W. Sears, Esq., Hon. 
William Jennings, of Salt Lake City, 
was chosen vice-chairman of the meet- 
ing. The gentleman accepted the honor 
conferred upon him with words of 


- _ thanks and stating the important purpose 
Of the occasion. 


The Hon. John T. Caine was the first 
speaker. Next followed Professor T. B. 
‘Lewis with a telling effort; after which. 


the Hon. F. S. Richards made one of 


his really great constitutional arguments 
on the people's cause; and after him 
came 
Benedict, Hon. C. Penrose, 
Pettit, Esq., Judge W. Dusenberry, 


J. B. Toronto, Esq., Dr. J. M. 
rson_ 


Hon. James Sharp, and S. W. Sears, 
Esq. At the close of the oratorical 
efforts the noble young champion of 
the party who nominated its man 


for Congress came to the front and pro- 


posed three cheers for John T. Caine. 
Concluding the report of the evening, 


the Ogden Herald thus describes: 


‘*A volley of three times three thun-_ 
dering cheers, which made the vast hail 
reverberate from centre to circumfer- 
ence was given to the Hon. John T. 
Caine, who thanked the audience for the 
enthusiastic reception. The people dis- 
persed amid the lively martial strains of 
the music, to form again outside in a 
long procession, to escort the People’s 


| standard-bearer and the other distin- 


guished guests from Salt Lake City to 
the depot. There a few warm words of 
farewell were exchanged, and cheerful 
expressions of confidence in a rousing 
victory, on Tuesday, for the Hon. John 
T. Caine. 


‘The gentlemen appointed by the Com- 
mission as a Canvassing to can- 
vass the returns of the delegate election, 
held November 7th, met at the Commis- 
sion Room at 10 a.M., Thursday, Nov- 
ember 16th. There were present, besides 
the Commission — excepting Colonel 
Godfrey, who is away—Colonel E. Sells, 
Judge C. C. Goodwin, Mr. McLaughlin 
of Park City, F. S. Richards, Esq., of 
Ogden, and Judge Dusenberry of Provo,. 
who composed the Board. There were 
also in attendance. Hon. John T. Caine, 
Hon. P. T, Van Zile, and other gentle- 


men, friends of the candidates. ‘The 


following protest was submitted to the 
Commission, and afterwards made to the 
Board of Canvassers also: 


TETRITORY oF UTau, 
City or SaLt Lake, 
November 16, 1882. 
To the Utah Commissioners, and to the 
Body of Canvassers by them selected : 
Gentlemen :—I have the honor to sub- 


mit to you the following objections to 
canvassing the votes claimed to be cast. 
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for the Honorable John T. Caine at the 
late election for Delegate to Congress, 
viz: 
irst—The ticket used and voted at 
the late election by the so-called ‘‘ Peo- 
ple’s party,’’ and which bore the name 
of John T. Caine, was not in accord- 
ance with law, but, on the contrary, was 
one which embodied two distinct tickets, 
and for two different offices, to-wit: 


1. One for Delegate to the Forty- 
seventh Congress, and one for Delegate 
to the Forty-eighth Congress. _ 


That there is no authority for electing 


a delegate for the unexpired term of the 


Forty-seventh Congress, which was well 
known to the persons voting said ballots, 
and especially to John T. Caine, the 
nominee and candidate named on said 
ticket. 

2. That by reason of the unusual 
size and shape of said ballot, it marked 


the envelope which your Honorable 


Body caused to be used for enclosing 
said ballot at the time of voting the 
same, and which the law required, and 
thus caused said ballot to be other than a 
secret ballot, as is contemplated and re- 
quired by law. 

3. That the said envelopes were 


. so marked by reason of the size and form 


- of said ticket, that it could be easily de- 
termined which ticket was contained 
within the envelope. _ | 

4. That John T, Caine, the person 
voted for by the so-called ‘‘ People’s 
party,’’ and whose name is contained on 
their tickets, is not eligible for said of- 
_ fice, which was well known by persons 
_ casting said ballots, in this, to-wit: 

t. That said Caine is, within the 
meaning and fair construction of the 
law of Congress, commonly called the 
Edmunds Bill, a polygamist. That for 
proof of the allegations contained 


within this objection, the undersigned 


now offers to make satisfactory proof to 
this Honorable Body. | 
Yours very respectfully, 
PuHitip T. VAN ZILE. 


Upon the presentation of the above 
protest, Mr. Caine said that if the Com- 
missioners determined to hear the matter 
discussed, he desired the privilege of 
making a reply, in the meantime deny- 
‘Ing all the allegations the document con- 
tained. ©The Commission held the 


matter under advisement, and the Board 
proceeded witht the duty of opening and 
canvassing the returns. Subsequently, 
the Commission sent for Judge Van Zile 
and asked him if he was prepared to 
prove his charge of polygamy against 
Mr. Caine, his answer being that he was 
prepared to prove the truth of it on the 
ground only that he presumed Mr. Caine 
to be a believer in polygamy. Upon 
this answer the Commission made the 


following ruling, covering the whole 
protest: 


‘‘The Commissioners having con- 
sidered the communication addressed to 
us by Hon. P. T. Van Zile, hold: | 

‘‘rst. ‘That the objections in relation 
to the envelopes and ballots, and the 
voting for the vacancy for the Forty- 
seventh Congress ought to be overruled, 
because it is not shown that the law of 
the Territory or the orders of the Com- 
mission have been violated. _ 

‘2d. That a candidate for Delegate 
to Congress having other legal qualifica- 
tions is eligible, unless he is actually 
guilty of entering into the condition of 
polygamy, bigamy or unlawful cohabita- 
tion with more than one woman, within 
the meaning of those offenses as des- 
cribed in the 1st and 3d sections of the 
act of March 22d, 1882, and that the 
objection in regard to polygamy should 
be overruled, unless it is specifically 
charged and proved that John T. Caine 
has been guilty of oe into a poly- 
gamist relation or unlawful cohabitation 
with more than one wo in the mar- 
riage relation.”’ 


This difficulty being overcome, the 
labors of the Board preceeded without 
interruption until the evening session, 
when Judge McBride, on behalf of 
Judge Van Zile, presented the following 
protest : 


“To Messrs. Sells, Goodwin, Dusenberry, 


Richards and McLaughlin, members 
of the Board appotnted to canvass the 
returns of the election for Delegate to 
Congress, held in the Territory of 
Utah, November 7th, 1882. 


‘* Gentlemen :—I hereby protest against 
the issuance of any certificate to any per- 
son—or any certificate of election to any 
person voted for as Delegate to Congress, 
either the Forty-seventh or Forty-eighth,. 
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at the election held on the 7th day of 
November, 1882, in the Territory of 
Utah, on the ground : 
- That by law you are only authorized 
_to receive the returns from the various 

recincts of the different counties of the 

erritory and make an abstract of the 
same, which abstract must be sent to the 
secretary's office, and the Governor and 
_ Said secretary are then required to can- 
vass the same, and the certificate of 
election can only be issued by the Gov- 
ernor of the Territory to the person 
_whom he shall find to have received the 
highest number of votes. 

‘*Second:—I protest against any re- 
turn of the vote at the late election 
aforesaid for the reason that the returns 
are incomplete in that the precincts of 
Pahreah and Johnson, in Kane County; 


Bluff City and Montezuma, in San Juan. 


County; Arizon, in Sevier County; 
Deep Creek, in Tovele County; Leeds 
Precieat, Poll No. 1, in Washington 
County, and Pine Valley in the same 
county, have made no return of any 
vote to your Board ; and any canvass at 
this time is premature. 

‘The above protest I make as a can- 
didate voted for at the above election for 
Delegate to Congress. 
T. VAN ZILE.’ 


“Sart LaKE City, Nov. 16, 1882. 
**This protest was overruled by unani- 

mous vote of the canvassing board. 
SELLS, Chairman.’’ 


This was debated by Judge McBride, 
claiming that the Commission, in author- 
izing the Board to issue a certificate, ex- 
ceeded its power; he also claimed that 
- all the Board had aright to do, under 
_ the law was to canvass the returns and to 
report the result to the Governor of the 
Territory, whose duty it was to issue a 
certificate as provided in the Organic 
Act. He did not consider that the Ed- 
munds bill divested the governor of any 
power, holding that its operation was 
confined wholly to temporal officers, and 
_ that the governor was exempted. Gen- 
eral Ramsey, Senator Paddock, Judge 
Colter and Colonel Pettigrew, all replied, 
defending the action of the Commission ; 
their point was that the Edmunds bill 
vacated all registration and elective offi- 
cers, ‘‘and that each and every duty re- 
lating to the registration of — the 


_ deliberation. 
to the Board of Canvassers, who joined in 


Caine. 
labors, adjourned. 


conduct of elections, the or 


rejection of voters and the canvassing — 
and returnin of the same, and the issu- 
ing of certificates, or other evidence of 
election, in said Territory, shall, until 
other provision be made by the Legula- xe 
tive Assembly of said Territory, * * 
be performed under the existing law a 
the United States and of said Territory 
by proper persons who shall be appointed 


to execute such offices and perform such _ 
duties by a board of five persons to be 


appointed by the President, by and 
with the consent of the Senate,’’ etc. 
Under this authority the Commission 
had appointed this Board, after mature 
The matter was submitted 


the discussion, and came to the conclu- 
sion that they had been appointed to 
perform a specific duty by the Commis- 
sion, and that the legality of this duty 
rested entirely with the Commissioners, 
and all they could do was to perform the 
duty assigned them. They therefore pro- 
ceeded to declare the result of the can- 
vass and give the certificate to the person 
having the greatest number of votes. 
The returns showing that P. T. VanZile 
had 4,884, John T. Caine 2 319395 and 


scattering 12, Mr. Caine was formally 


declared elected and the certificate was 
signed by all the members of the Board, 
and in the presence of the Commission- 
ers, and others present, handed to Mr. | 
The board having concluded its 


EpitroriaL Note.—The importance of 
the historical events through which our 
Territory is now passing has justified us 
in detaining beyond its date our MaGa- 
ZINE, whose specialty is to preserve the 
history of Utah and of its representative 
men of all classes, and we could not, 


preserving also its interests, lay over the 


record of the marked political campaign 
of the present year till the spring of 
1833. Therefore we have waited to give 
sufficient record in this number of mat- 
ter, which, a quarter of a century hence, 
will be read with deep interest, as the 
beginning of the history of the great 
political era of our Territory which has 
just opened ; and we have also waited to 
have engraved the portrait of our Dene: 
gate, John T. Caine. 
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The results. which have thus far attended the en- 


forcement of the recent statute for the suppression 
of polygamy in the Territories are reported by the 
Secretary of the Interior. a is not probable that 

any additional legislation in this regard will be 
deemed desirable until the effect of the existing 
laws shall be more closely observed and studied. I 
congratulate that the Commissioners under whose 
supervision those laws have been put in operation 
are encouraged to believe that the evil at which they 
are aimed may be suppressed without resort to more 
radical measures, as in some quarters have been 
thought indispensable for success. 

President Arthur might as well round 
up his shoulders and prepare for the as- 
sault that will at once be made upon 
him. He may not be aware of it, but it 
is nevertheless true that he has openly 
and executively allied himself with the 
Mormons as against the Mormon enemies. 
He has said the Edmunds law is working 
satisfactorily, and that no further legisla- 
tion is needed for the suppression of po- 
lygamy. This is just what disinterested 
persons acquainted with the law and the 
Mormons all say, but it is not what those 
people who. have assigned themselves 
the task of settling the vexed question 
declare. They assume to know better, 
and will not be slow in informing the 


country that Mr. Arthur is either an ass 


or has sold out to the Mormons. Fortu- 
nately for the President his continuance 
in office, to the end of the late Presi- 
dent’s term does not depend upon his 
friendship for or enmity towards the 
Mormons, * * The ene- 
mies tothe Territory, grievous as it may 
be tothem, can begin at once to swallow 
their disappointment as regards addi- 
tional anti-Mormon legislation this win- 
ter. President Arthur’s reference to 
the subject indicates clearly that his 
policy will be to let well enough 
alone. He wants no more law unless 
. those on the statute books prove a 
failure ; and as the latter are working 
just as it was anticipated they would—in 
‘fact, just as they must work if they operate 
according to their text, no more can be 
asked. Congress will doubtless adopt 
the President’s views in the premises, 
and for a thine, at least, let Utah alone 
to enjoy the peace and prosperity to 
which she is entitled.—S. Z. Herald. 


When Secretary Teller was appointed 
to his present office the Z7idune hailed 
the event as a Mormon triumph. As 


usual the Z7ibune was not deceived. 
We believe that in the ,place where ie 
heart ought td be Secretary Teller is 
good a Mormon and no better man chan 
George Q. Cannon. We believe polyg- 
amy has no horror to him; we believe 
that in his coarse and sensual, animal 
nature, he secretly grieves that it is not, 
under our laws, the legitimate thing for 
a man to swap off or ignore a woman so 
soon as her fresher charms leave her, and 
to take another. We believe that since 
his childhood the story of how women 
are bought and sold at the pleasure of 
beastly men in Oriental marts has always 
had a fascination for him; we believe 
that he despises the freedom of his native 
land, and believes that it is right for the 
herd to be ruled by brutal chiefs; we 
believe that he contemplates the fact 
with joy that every year in Utah three 
thousand new cradles are filled with 
shame-branded babes, as tending more 
nearly to that form of barbarism which 
his soul yearns for.’ We refer to the 
man in this way from his known bearing 
on the Mormon question for years past, 
and trom the statement in the President's 
message touching Utah, which is but an 
echo of Tellers words. Evidently 
whatever recommendations the Commis- 
sioners may have made, have been 
ignored by the head of the Interior 
Department; and though we do not 
know the fact, we believe that from the 
first the Commissioners have been con- 
fused and hedged about by instructions 
from Teller, made in the interest of the 
Mormon Church, and intended, so far 
as possible, to baffle and defeat the 
object sought by the Edmunds law. We 
believe ‘he is while holding a Cabinet 
position, a paid Mormon attorney. We 
do not charge that he is being paid in 
money, but that the contract secures to 
him the support of the Mormon Church 
here, and the vote of every Mormon in 
Colorado or any other Territory for any 
man he may please to designate. We 
believe he is an enemy to the Republic, 
and that it is the duty of every free man 
in the West to despise, if not to hate 
him. When his term of office expires 
in Washington, we advise him to come 
here. He would be made an apostle 
without probation, and he has all the 
elements of meanness necessary to make > 
him a first class apostle.—S. Z. Tribune. 
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“‘Thigable young constitutional lawyer, 
who has become distinguished in the | 
public mind, is an excellent subject for 


biography, in connection with the great 


political movement of our Territory, of 


which we have been treating. 


Franklin Snyder Richards was born 


June 2oth, 1849, in Salt Lake City. He 


1s the eldest son of the eminent apostle, 


Franklin D. Richards, and Mrs. Jane 


Snyder Richards, who ranks as one of 
the distinguished women ot the Mormon 
Church, Young Franklin was born 
during that time of the greatest scarcity 
for food, when the people dug roots, 
and mothers went for weeks without a 
mouthful of bread. This famine impov- 
erished the constitution of the child be- 
fore his birth, which is the cause of his 
tendency to physical exhaustion under 
the constant application of his profes- 
sional life, he being also organically of a 
highly nervous temperament. For this 
very reason he was wise at this trying 
time in declining the nomination as our 
Delegate to Congress, choosing himself 
to nominate and support the Hon. John 


_T. Caine with all his personal influence 


and service in the campaign, he being 
regarded by his compeers as the best 


constitutional lawyer in the People’s 


party. It is, however, pretty certain 
that, when Utah shall be admitted to the 
Union as a sovereign State, Franklin S. 
Richards will represent her in Congress, 
not unlikely ranking as one of the Sen- 
ators of the United States: As he grows 
older his physical constitution will im- 
prove, and a few years hence he will be 
able to bear the wear and tear of an 
active political life, and will be ripe as a 
constitutional lawyer and statesman. 


Returning to the biographical thread, 
it may be noted that the subject of our 
sketch was a dutiful,-obedient child and 
gave early evidence ‘of aptitude to learn. 
His parents gave him the best education 
that the facilities of the country afforded 
at that time; and at the age of seven- 
teen he graduated at a high school and 
took his certificate of qualification .as a 
teacher. 

Of his membership in the Church it 
raay be noted that he was baptized at the 
age of eight years, as was the manner of 
his people, having been taught the rudi- 


FRANKLIN S. RICHARDS. oe 
ments of faith, repentance 


by his parents ‘and teachers, 
When fifteen years old he was messen- ae 
ger to the Legislative Assembly, in which — 
office he continued for two years, and - 
next was engrossing clerk for the same 
length of time. At this period, his 
father, as an apostle, being much of ‘his 
time abroad on missionary service, 
young Franklin earnestly desired to aid 
in the support of the family ; and at the 
age of seventeen he commenced teach- 


ing school in the Seventh Ward. In 


this capacity he labored with such suc- 


cess that he was besought to continue, | iS 
which he did for about three years; and © 


when he left school for Ogden he had — 
numerous scholars who were greatly | 
attached to him. He was appointed 
second aid-de-camp on the staff of the © 
Second Brigade of the First Division of — 
the militia of Utah, with the rank of — 
Captain of cavalry. His father wasthe 
commander. His commission was issued 
by the Governor, Charles Durkee, and | 
date July 13th, 1866. 


During his school days, the question 
of a suitable yocation to which to devote 
his life was carefully considered. At first 
the medical profession presented itself, 
and he studied the rudiments of that 
science, but finally he decided on the 

ractice of law, for which nature had 

t adapted him. But the study of 
medicine in his youth has already: been 
of great value to him in his criminal 
practice in cases involving the knowledge 


of medical jurisprudence. 


He was married to Emily S. Tanner, 
December 1Sth, 1868, at Salt Lake City, | 
his father, F. D. Richards, Officiating at 
the ceremony. His wife has proven a 
loving and devoted companion. They . 
have now living two bright, dutiful sons, © 
Franklin Dewey, aged 13 years, and 
Joseph Tanner, aged 11 years; also a- 
sweet little daughter, Wealthy ‘Lucille, | 
aged 4 years; these little ones are the joy 
and pride of their hearts. 


The next year he moved with his 
father’s family to’ Ogden, May, 1869, 
Here he was appointed Clerk of the 
Probate Court, and soon afterward was 
elected Recorder of Weber County. | In 
the exercise of these offices, his accuracy _ 
and aptitude i in and applying 
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legal principles attracted the attention 
of his seniors, and he was advised by 


President Brigham Young to read law | 
| which position he has held ever since, — 


and qualify himself for the profession. 
In 1870 he was elected Notary Public 
by the Legislative Assembly, was com- 
missioned by the Governor, and has held 
that position ever since. 

On the day of the admisson of Mr. 
_ Richards to the bar of the Probate Court, 
- which was September 8th, 1873, he 
_ accepted his first case and opened it as 
the prosecuter. It was a case of rape, 
-than which no case could be more diffi- 
cult for a young lawyer to handle, while 
opposed to him, as the defending coun- 
sel, were Judge Sol. P. McCurdy, 
formerly Justicé of the Supreme Court 
of this Territory, and W. C. Gaston 
Esq., a very able and eloquent lawyer 
from California. During the examina- 
tion he was tréated with great respect by 
the opposing counsel and highly compli- 
mented by them. He won the case for 
the prosecution and in closing it spoke 
one hour,and three quarters, an effort for 
analytical cofitinuance quite worthy of 
an old practitioner. 

Within a Week the young attorney 
‘took his second case. This time the 
charge was. murder, with Mr. Gaston as 
prosecutor, ahd himself as counsel for 
the defense. He won this case also. 
Two such Cases were sufficient, well 
managed, to establish F. S. Richards at 
the onset in the public mind, as an able 
young counselor-at-law who was certain 
to make his mark in the profession, which 
opinion has constantly gained ground, 
and his upward steps in his vocation 
have brought him to the rank of chief 
counsel for the Church, and won for 
himself the reputation of an able consti- 
tutional and criminal lawyer. From 
that time to the present he has had more 
legal business than he could possibly 
attend to; and it has been in conse- 
quence of the urgent solicitations of his 
_ friends and clients that he has been over- 
worked. Soon after his admission to 
the bar, he was appointed Prosecuting 
Attorney for Weber County; and, dur- 
ing the period terminating with the 
passage of the Poland Bill, while the 
Probate Courts. exercised general: civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, he distin- 
guished himself by his skill in conduct- 
ing all classes of canes in the court, from 


misdemeanors to: murder. He was also 


appointed by the City Council, attorney 


for Ogden” City, in November, 1873, 


with the exception of two or three. 
years. | 
In June, 1874, he was admitted to 


practice in the District Court of the 


Third Judicial District; and, on the 


same day, was admitted to the Supreme 


Court of Utah. The circumstances ot 
these admissions were so marked and 
distinguished that they are worthy of 
narration. 

Calling at the office of Judge Tilford 
in Salt Lake City on professional busi- 
ness, the young lawyer was urged by the 
Judge to take his examination that day, 
which he did before Judges Tilford and 
Hemingray, the standing committee of 


the Third District Court for the examin- . 


ation of applicants for admission to the 
bar. At the close of a thorough exam- 
ination, the committee prepared the fol- 
lowing report, to be presented to the 
Court. | 


‘*In the District Court of the Third Ju- 
dicial District, of the Territory of 
Utah: 7 

“To the Hon. J. B. McKean, Judge of 
said Court: 

_ “The undersigned respectfully report, 
that they have examined Mr. Franklin S. 
Richards, an applicant for admission to 
practice in the Court, touching his qual- 
ification as a practitioner, and that they 
find .him well qualified; and further, 
that the said F. S. Richards has presented 
to them satisfactory evidence of good 
moral character and standing. 

Respectfully submitted, . 
F. TILFoRD, 
J. C. HEmMINGRAY, 
Committee. 
June 2, 1874.’’ 


On the 16th of June, Judge Tilford 
read the report of the Committee in the 
District Court, and moved for the admis- 
sion of Mr. Richards tothe bar. Judge 
McKean issued the necessary order. 


The same afternoon Mr. Richards wags © 


present at the meeting of the Supreme 
Court. Chief Justice McKean an As- 
sociate Justice Emerson were on the 
bench. Without solicitation, Judge Til- 
ford moved the Court to admit Mr. 
Richards to the bar of the Supreme 
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Court of Utah. ‘The Chief Justice in- 
quired if he were the gentleman admitted 


_ to the District Court on that day. Being 
answered in the affirmative, the Chief 


Justice remarked that he thought it 
rather rapid promotion. Judge Til- 
ford arose and replied: ‘‘Very true, 
your Honor, but the gentleman deserves 
the promotion; he would do honor to 
the bar of any court.’’ ‘All a sir,”’ 
said Judge McKean; ‘‘ Mr. Richards, we 
take pleasure in admitting you to the 


bar of this Court, and hope that your 


success in the profession may be as rapid 
as your promotion has been to-day.” 


Mr. Richards took the oaths the 
same evening, and got his certificates ; 
General Henry A. Morrow, commander 
at Camp Douglas, and Governor George 
L. Woods were admitted to the Supreme 
Court at the same time. 

The Ogden Junction, after relating the 
foregoing circumstance said : 


** We take pride in this mark of dis- 
tinction accorded a gentleman who has 
studied the profession in our midst, with- 
out the assistance of law lectures or in- 
struction of any legal firm or professional 
tutor. By hard study and close attention 
to business, Mr. Richards has made pro- 


- gress attained by but few, and we con- 


gratulate him on his-promotion, hoping 
and believing that he will always sustain 
the position which he is permitted to 
occupy, not only by excellent legal abil- 
ity, but by that gentlemanly and consis- 
tent course which is expected of the pro- 
fession and which he has always mani- 
fested in his past career:”’ 


On the day of this congratulatory 


notice F. S. Richards was twenty-five 


years of age. Two weeks afterwards he 
made quite a hit as an orator in the cele- 
bration of the Fourth of July. On this 
effort a daily journal of Ogden said : 


‘‘The feature of the ceremonies was 
the oration of F. S. Richards, Esq. It 
was an eloquent, truthful and patriotic 
rehearsal of the great events which, under 
Divine Providence, culminated in the 
revolution of the colonies and the birth 
a forcible and 
telling comparison between the position 
of Utah to-day and the situation of the 
colonies complained of by the signers of 


, the Declaration of — and a 


divine t 


source, peering 


stirring defence of the loyalty of the free | 


men and women who have redeemed this. : 
Territory from barrenness and solitude.’’ 


In 1875, he realized that his profes- 
sional stodiée and labors had been exces- 
sive, and Were telling upon his health, so 
he went to California to recuperate, and 
thence to Soda Springs, where he spent | 
the summer, which enabled him on his | 
return home to continue his professional — 
practice. 

The marked event of the next year 
was the grand Centennial celebration 
which in behalf of Utah was held at 
Ogden. From all directions thousands 
of visitors poured into the Junction City 


by special trains. Among those whocame 


from Salt Lake City, were Governor 
Emery and the orator of the day, C. W. 
Bennett, Esq. In the ceremonies of the 
day F. S. Richards was chosen for the de- 


livery of one of the speeches in response 


to the toasts, and the most difficult fell 
to his lot, it being one that required pure 
invention and fine imagination. We re- 
produce it from the Ogden Junction: 


HEROES OF OUR NEXT CEnTEN- 
NIAL.—Response by F. S. Richards. 

Mr. President, Ladies antl Gentlemen: — 
—You have heard of the virtues of the 
Revolutionary heroes and of the great- 
ness of the patriots of our day, but who 
e heroes of a century hence! 
Life is full of mystery. The present 
alone is ours; the past is as a dream, the 
future no man knoweth. We stand here 
on this great Centennia! Day, proud of 
the intellectual and physical achieve- 
ments of the et glorying in the con- 
scious strength of the present, and 
boastful of the power which God has 
given us, yet perhaps forgetful of the 
through the light of 
reason into the mist of dim futurity, and. 
endeavoring to conjecture what will be 
the characters of those noble souls who 
shall celebrate our next centennial. 
_ **We can reason for the future but 
from the experience of the past. The 
last century has brought many important 
changes; the one now dawning will de-_ . 
velop more and greater than the last. 
Intellect has already done much to an- | 
nihilate time-and space, and gone far in 
mechanical invention towards removing 
the Adamite curse of toil, but there are - 
in the unknown future still greater strides - 
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— 


to be made before the goal of inventive 
perfection is hed. 
_ ** Benjamin Franklin, the great discov- 
erer of electricity, would be no more 
surprised to-day, could he see the per- 
fect control under which the genius of 
man has placed this etherial messenger, 
so long defiant of the power of intellect, 
than would Morse be a century hence to 
see the improvements of that day. 
**Robert Fulton-and George Stephen- 
son, through whose inventive genius 
steam was first employed by man as a lo- 
comotive power, would fail to recognize 
in the gigantic steamship and railroad 
engine of to-day, the imperfect inven- 
tions of less than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago. As with the past, so with the 
future. Change will follow change. ‘The 
march of intellect will ever be onward 
and upward. We may, therefore, rea- 
sonably predict that ere another century 
has rolled away, the vast expanse above 
us will become the great highway of na- 
tions, and the air-ship of the future, su- 
perceding the locomotive and steamship 
of to day, will waft our posterity with 
untold speed, from ocean to ocean and 
from continent to continent. Tunnels will 
bridge the seas, and through these great 
arteries of the commercial world will 
flow the products of every land and 
clime. The improvements in mechan- 
ism and labor-saving machinery will be 
equal to the age, and what is to us the 
labor of a week, will be to them but the 
ime of an hour. 

‘¢ This glorious country of ours, which 
stands to-day foremost in the family of 
nations, will have grown, increased and 
flourished until its boundaries shall not 
only extend from ocean to ocean, but 
from one polar sea to the other. These 
valleys will constitute the great throbbing 
heart of a vast republic of nations, teem- 
ing with countless myriads of people, 
skilled in all the arts and sciences, versed 
in all. the accomplishments of letters, 
and foremost in the ranks of all inventive 
genius; a country proud of its history 
and conscious of its strength, free from 
the thraldom of debt, and remembering 
no more the pangs of civil strife. A 


grand sisterhood of nations, without 


jealousy and without discord; the wis- 
dom of whose statesmen shall be as that 
of Solomon, and whose officials shall be 
incorruptible. Her heroes great—not 


in naval and military prowess — but 
mighty in the God-like powers of reason 
and intellect, ever valiant in the warfare 
of light and truth against ignorance and . 
error. Her judges, the arbitrators of 
nations, who shall determine the rights 
of kingdoms and of empires, by the 


wisdom and intelligence of embryotic 


Deity. 

‘‘Then war shall no longer desolate 
the earth nor bloodshed crimson the 
soul of man. A millennium of peace 
shall dawn upon the world, and the sun 
of righteousness shed its rays on all man- 
kind. ‘The heroes of that day shall be 
of sterling integrity and of matchless 
worth, great in intellect and eminent in 
virtue. , To. their creative immortality 
the elements of the Universe shall yield 
obedience, and their watchword shall be 
‘Peace on earth, good will to man.’ ’’ 


In the spring of 1877, Mr. Richards 
went to St. George with the. Twelve 
Apostles to attend conference and for the 
dedication of the Temple. At this con- 
ference he was called on a mission to 
Europe. He parted from President 
Young at his office, in Salt Lake City, | 
and the parting was marked with great 
solicitude upon the part of the President, 
who blessed him and charged him to re- 


- turn home should the climate of Eng- 


land prove injurious to his health. The 
eye of the President had been upon 
young Franklin from his youth, for he . 
was not only born in the Zion of the 
Rocky Mountains which that great colo- 
nist founded, but he was also his kins- 
man.- They parted never to meet again 
in mortal life; for, before the return of 
young Franklin, our great state-founder 
slept with the fathers. 

The company of missionaries under 
President Joseph F. Smith started on the 
8th of May, 1877. The next issue of 
the Ogden /unction expressed 
itself: 


‘‘We take this occasion to express our 
feeling in relation to Elder F. S. Rich- 
ards, of this city, who is one of the 


party. Heis going to Europe for the 


first time, and carries with him the | 
blessings and best wishes of a very wide 
circle of sincere friends, who hope and | 
believe that while his health and bodily 
strength will be materially improved by 
the journey, the change and cessation 
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from professional cares, he will be an | 


efficient worker in the great cause of 
human redemption, following in the 
footsteps of his father, one of the Twelve 
Apostles of this Church, who ts known 
for his energetic and successful labors 
throughout the British Isles. 


‘Elder F. S. Richards has figured 
prominently in this city and county for 


several years. As County Clerk and | 


Recorder, his books, which are in per- 


fect order, will testify to his careful 


ability; as City and County Attorney he 
has exhibited marked legal talent, and 


in the numerous positions in which 


his advice and assistance have been 
invoked, he has never been known to 
fail of coming to the mark: His mani- 
fold duties preyed upon a delicate con- 
stitution, and rendered relief from active 
professional life necessary. 
forth into the world well qualified for 
the task committed to him, and we hope 
and expect to see him return with honor 
and success, and with the added experi- 
ence of foreign travel and the gospel 
ministry, which will enlarge the sphere 
of his usefulness in Zion’? 


He crossed the Atlantic with President 
Joseph F. Smith, in the steamship Ve- 


vada, atriving in Liverpool on the 27th 


of May. This year, the season was be- 
hind and the weather cold and damp, 
so he obtained permission to travel on 
the Continent for awhile. Going first to 
London with his brother-in-law, Colonel 
T. G. Webber, and H. B. Clawson, Jr., 
they visited the great historical places of 
that renowned city. From thence they 
went to Paris—where they stayed about 
two weeks—and from Paris to Berne, 
Switzerland, which was the field of 
labor of Colonel Webber and Elder 


Clawson. ‘There Mr. Richards parted 


from his companions and made a tour of 
Italy alone, visiting Turin, Genoa, Pisa, 


Rome, Naples, Pompeii, Vesuvius, Flor-— 


ence, Venice, and other places of histor- 


ical fame. Returning to Switzerland, | 


he was there joined by Colonel Webber, 
Bradley Clawson, and Reinhart Maeser, 
son of; Professor Karl G. Maeser. From 


Berne the four companions made a tour | 


of Switzerland, visiting Lucerne, Zurich, 
Interlaken, the Rigi, the Rhine Falls, 
and nearly all the other interesting 
places of that romantic country. After 


He goes” 


returning to Berne and remaining there 
some time, Mr. Richards went down the 
Rhine gs far as Cologne, thence across to 
Brussels; from there he visited the field 
of Waterloo, and finally returned to 
a He was next assigned to Jabor 
in the London Conference, and traveled 
first in company with A. O. Smoot, Jun., 


_and afterwards with Lorenzo D. Young, 


son of Brigham Young. Toeir field of 
labor laid along the south coast of. Eng- 
land, from Hastings to Southampton. 
But Mr. Richards’ health soon began to 
fail, the dampness of the climate of 
England being too severe for his lungs. 
Greatly concerned for his companion, 
Lorenzo D. Young wrote home to his 
father, President Young, and also to 
President Joseph F. Smith at'Liverpool, 


reporting to them Franklin’s condition 


of health. | 

The following, clipped from the Des- 
eret News, supplies the next biographi- 
callink: 


‘Elders Orson Pratt and Joseph F. 
Smith of the Quorum of the Twelve 
Apostles, arrived last night, from Eng- 
land. Elder F.S. Richards also reached 
his home in Ogden, having traveled in 
company with them. | 

‘*They had rather a rough passage 
across the sea, but with the exception of 
Brother Richards, reached home ‘in ex- 
cellent health. 

‘*Elder F. S. Richards was in a feeble 
condition of body when he started on 
his mission, but it was thought that the 
change of air and scenery might prove 
beneficial. However, the climate of 
England did not suit him. He suffered 
much from chilliness and colds repeat- 
edly contracted, and those who traveled 
with him communicated these facts to 
the authorities at home, who sent instruc- 
tions for his release. Before they ar- 
rived, the President of the mission had 
taken the matter into consideration, and 
Elder Richards was advised to return 
home at once. It was for these reasons 
that he returned home so much sooner 
than he intended. While abroad he 
labored faithfully in the great cause, 
and we share his regret that his health > 
did not permit of a continuance of his 
efforts to spread abroad the truths of the 
gospel. We hope to hear of his speedy 
convalescence.”’ 
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This journey over Europe was of su- 
perior advaritage tu him both profession- 
ally and classically considered, for’ it 
his highly intellectual and obser- 
vant mind with. the historical subjects 
and reminiscences of classic Italy and 
grand old Europe generally. 

In the Spring of 1878, the litigation 
co over P t Young’s es- 
tate, and Mr. Richards was employed, 
with Sheeks & Rawlins, as attorney for 
the executors. This difficulty was settled 
by wise and judicious management, but 
the following year the main litigation 
commenced, which brought Mr. Richards 
into great prominence in all the legal 
‘business of the Church. No sooner had 
he undertaken this first case than all his 


old clients came rushing upon him, forc-' 


ing him by their solicitations to resume 
his regular practice. Overwhelmed now 
with professional business, he resolved 
to extend his facilities, retiring from his 
official positions under the county, which 
he had so long held, and form a suitable 
partnership, designing to establish a first 
class law ie to do the principal legal 
business of the northern counties. This 
the legal reputation he had already 
gained, and his excellent character for 
conscientionas dealing with his clients, 
warranted him in undertaking. 

In pursuance of his design, Mr. 
Richards, in the summer of 1878, 
formed a partnership with Judge Rufus 
K. Williams, formerly chief justice of 
_the Supreme Court of the State of Ken- 
tucky, the firm name being Richards & 
Williams. This firm soon took the lead 
of all legal business north of Salt Lake 
City, and it also did considerable busi- 
ness in the Third District Court. 

Next commeneed the great suits, in- 
volving over a million of dollars, insti- 


tuted by.several of President Brigham . 
Young’s heirs against the trustees of the | 


estate, which assumed such consequence 


that George Q. Cannon, Albert Car- 


rington and Brigham Young, Jun., were 
held as prisoners and the ‘Trustee in 


Trust of the Church placed under heavy 


bonds. In this great suit the firm of 


Richards & Williams was retained as 


the principal counsel for the Church. 
The case required not only the finest 
legal subtlety, with perfect conscien- 
tiousness, but an almost apostolic con- 


cern for the honor and reputation of the | 


| was harmonious throughout, 


dead and the living. But however 
great the neéd, the want was certainly 
supplied ; and the case was conducted 
with such skill for the Church and the 
Executors, that satisfactory compromises 
were effected and the suits forever 
settled. 

In the fall of 1880, a mandamus suit 
was commenced in the Supreme Court of 
this Territory, against Robert T. Burton, 
by which it was sought to compel him to 
strike from the registration list the names 
of all the female voters, which was in 
effect an attempt to disfranchise the 
women of Utah. Richards & Williams 
appeared with other counsel for the de- 
fense. The case was dismissed and the 
right of suffrage preserved to the women. 

The partnership of Richards and Will- 
lams was dissolved in the fall of 1881, in 
consequence of Mr. Richards’ ill health, 
the practice of the firm having become so 
extensive that the tax on Mr. Richards 
was more than he could endure. During 
the partnership, it may be said, the firm 


had committed to its charge civil and 


criminal cases of the highest order, in- 
volving large sums of money and even 
human life; and in all those cases they 
gave full satisfaction. The partnership 
and each 
member of tke firm still retains for his 
colleague the highest personal regard. 

Previous to this dissolution, in the 
spring of 1881, spending a month in San 
Francisco for ‘his health, he was, on 
March 28th, admitted to the bar of the 
Supreme Court of the State of California, 
before a full bench. * | 
' On the death of President James A. 
Garfield, the following feeling address 
was delivered by F. S. Richards, at a 
mass meeting of two thousand citizens, 
held at the Ogden Tabernacle, Sept. 20, 
1881. 


Fellow Citizens : 


‘‘We have assembled on this solemn oc- 
casion, as a part of the great common- 


wealth of our Nation, to lament the ter- 


rible calamity which has befallen us and 
the world ; for our sister nations are with 
us bereaved, and mourn with us the loss of 
James A. Garfield, our honored President. 

‘The assassin’s bullet has not only taken 
the life of a great and good man, the 
Chief Magistrate of our Nation, but when 
it struck him, it pierced the heart of every 
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loyal citizen of this great Republic, and 
while the martyr’s life-bl has been 
slowly ebbing away, every true American 
has felt his own pulse throbbing in sym- 
pathy for the dying man, and burning 
with indignation toward his cowardly as- 
sassin. 

**Seventy-nine long days and weary 
nights, after he received his mortal 


wound, our hero battled valiantly for life, 


and only after more than half of his 
physical being had been consumed in the 
contest, was he overpowered by the grim 
monster Death. His patient fortitude 
and intense suffering, during this almost 
unparalleled struggle, merited and re- 
ceived the admiration and sympathy of 
the civilized worid. 


‘¢ To-day the great heart of the Ainer- 
ican people is throbbing with anguish, as 
on that dark and gloomy day when the 
immortal Lincoln was stricken down by 
the hand of an assassin, and none of 
the brave sons or fair daughters of our 
glorious country are more sincere in 
their expressions of sorrow than are the 


“peculiar people of Deseret. We see in 


the wounding of President Garfield a 
blow struck at Liberty; and to-day, 
while Columbia kneels weeping over the 


bier of her fallen hero, Liberty lies | 


bleeding at her feet, demanding ‘the 
retribution of the law. 


to recount his deeds of valor and renown; 
they are recorded in the nation’s history 
and live in the hearts of his countrymen. 
Nor shall I attempt to predict the politi- 
cal consequences of this dire calamity 


‘upon our grief-stricken country; but 


while we cannot foretell the events of 
futurity, we can put our trust in God and 
bow in humble submission at this most 


appalling dispensation of His provi- 


dence. 


‘*While the devoted wife, the loving 
mother and orphan children of the de- 

rted statesman have the sympathy and 
love of fifty millions of American people, 
who share their bereavement,.and while 
Columbia mourns with them the loss of 
her honored son, let us unite in the fer- 
vent prayer that they may receive from 
the Great Physician that consolation 


which no earthly power can give, but | 


which flows bounteously from the Throne 


| 
‘s] have not time to speak of the 
‘many virtues of the illustrious dead, nor 


of Grace, and is the precious gift of 


God 


With the Constitutional Convention of 


the present year to accomplish the admis- - 
sion of Utah into the Union, the greater 
period ot Mr. Richards’ life opened, for © 
it called, him to Washington as one of a 
delegation to present the constitution, — 
brought him into association with the 
renowned legist Judge Jere S. Black, 
and drew him to the front asa political - 
leader in the People’s party. eee 
He was elected a Delegate to that 
Convention from Weber County, was 
appointed chairman of the Committee - 
on Executive Department, and was a- 
member of the Committee on Revision 
and Consélidation, which reported the 
Constitution to the Convention, he tak- 
ing an active part in its construction and 
in all the business of the Convention. 
He was also elected by the Convention 
as one of the Delegates to present the 
Constitution to Congress. In company 
with the Hons. John T. Caine and D. 
H. Peery, he started for Washington, 
June rath, and labored with the delega- 
tion to the completion of all that could 
be accomplished that season. Durin 
his sojourn in Washington, he made the 
acquaintance of many of the Senators 
and Representatives and while there met 
Judge Black, who came to Washington to 
see him on legal business in behalf of the 
people of Utah. After spending several 
days with the Judge in consultation, the 
great lawyer invited him to his home near 
York, Pa. Our young lawyer evidently 
made a favorable impression upon the 
venerable head of American Constitu- 
tional lawyers, With his nice sagacity of 
long experience, Judge Black discerned 
in a moment that he could read and study 
the peculiar case of the Mormon people | 
with exactness from the ingenious mind 
of the young Mormon advocate. He 
realized that he was consulting with one 
who understood all the inner views of his 
people and all the relations of their 
case, and at the same time had a legal 
mind, and a knowledge of rights and 
remedies which enabled him to thor- 
oughly comprehend the principles. of 
Constitutional law. 
The Judge returned home; and in a 
few days. Mr. Richards followed him in 


the acceptance of his invitation. Onhis __ : 


FRANKLIN S. RICHARDS. 


_ arrival at York he was met by the Judge 
and taken to his home—a beautiful 
country seat about two milcs from the 
central part of the town. There he re- 
mained for several days with the Judge’s 
family, treated with marked considera- 
tion, spending the time from an early 
hour till late in the evening in consulta- 
tion upon the great constitutional ques- 
tion of the rights and remedies of the 
people of Utah. Their conference em- 
braced the whole situation, including 
Congressional legislation and the relation 
of this Territory and its people to the 
general government. There were three 
hin questions for them to determine ; 
rst, the situation, involving a knowledge 
of the history of the people and of the 
local statutes ; second to determine there- 
from and the laws of Congress what are 
the Constitutional rights of the people ; 
next the legal remedies, or how to main- 
tain those constitutional rights. 
_ During his stay the Judge took Mr. 
Richards over to visit his son, Chauncey 
Black, who had just heen nominated by 
the Democratic party, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the State of Pennsylvania, and 
who has since been elected. The study 
of the case accomplished, the Judge jour- 
neyed homeward with Mr. Richards as 
far a8 Chicago. 
the illustrious jurist and the young Utah 
lawyer was almost like that of compeers 
and old acquaintances, so warmly had 
the former become attached to the latter. 
Next came our great political contest, 
when F. S. Richards was brought into 
political prominence as-delegate from 
Weber County to the Territorial con- 
vention of the People’s party for the 
nomination of delegate to Congress. 
During several weeks previous to the 
meeting of that convention, the name of 
F. S. Richards was whispered around as 
the most probable man for the nomina- 
tion, while others held the name of John 
T. Caine. A happy harmony, however, 
was reached in the convention itself, by 
Mr. Richards nominating his friend, the 
Hon. John T. Caine. When the con- 
vention came to the action of the nomi- 
nation, the chairman of the Weber 


County delegation arose and stated that 


he was instructed by the whole of his 
delegation to put in nomination the 
name of F. S. Richards. The gentle- 


man named thanked the delegation for 


The parting between. 


their confidence, but declined the honor 


in a very neat and modest speech, and 
then nominated the Hon. John T. 
Caine. The speech and conduct called 
forth murmurs of both approval and sur- 
prise from the Utah Commissioners, who 
were present, and who thought it most 
uncommon for a young man of his 
talent and fitness to throw away so rare 
an opportunity, frankly preferring 
another than himself for so distinguished 
a mark of public favor. 

At this convention a new departure 
was made by the People’s party, in the 
adoption of its first politicai platform. 
Mr. Richards was a member of the com- 
mittee which drafted it, and in the cam- 
paign which followed, was one of its 
ablest exponents. 

In the stirring events of the present 
year he has taken a prominent part. 
His speeches and writings have been 
numerous, and they form a thorough 
exposition of the legal and political situ- 
ation of Utah, reviewed from a constitu- 
tional standpoint. 
and campaign addresses, and in his pub- 
lished articles, he has maintained a high 
ground based upon the fundamental law. 
This has been his particular province. In 


the late political struggle he was a tower | 


of strength to his party —a sleepless 


watchman on the walls of Zion. Having 


been greatly instrumental in the creation 
of the People’s Declaration of Principles, 
he defended it with vigor, and arraigned 
with skill and force that other platform 
which was before the Territory—the work 
of the Liberal party. Weighing with 
careful attention his written and spoken 
words during this period, we are not 
more impressed by his great earnestness 
than by the profundity of his thought. 
When the minority in Utah boldly asked 
for the suffrages of the people, Mr. Rich- 
ards analyzed their pretensions of loyalty 
to the Government and their claim of 
affectionate regard for the welfare of the 
Territory. Then in strong contrast he 
placed the services and professions of the 
party which represented the feeling of 
the great majority. In this way he 
opened a broad question, and he treated 
it with that ardor, yet dignity, of which 
he, among the young representatives of 
his people, is eminently a master. 

In March, as soon as the telegraph 
brought tidings of the passage of the 
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{OLLIDGE'S QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 


Edmunds Bill, Mr. Richards had given 
to that enactment the most careful con- 
sideration. The views which he then 
enunciated have since been widely circu- 
lated in articles from his pen, published 
by newspapers and periodicals in the 
Territory. Afterward, when full reports 
of the proceedings in Congress reached 
here, it was found that many of the lead- 
ing members had expressed the same 
ideas to which our young Utah lawyer 
had, almost simultaneously, given voice. 
This fact pays a high tribute to his esti- 
mate of constitutional provisions and-his. 
deep research into the principles of the 
law. During the recent election cam- 
paign he renewed his consideration of 
the subject and promulgated principles 
which have gained currency and. respect. 
It is interesting to follow the line of his 
argument. Some of the ideas gleaned 
from it are these: The Liberal party, 
according to their own boasts, are respon- 
sible for the adverse legislation which 
has been directed against this Territory. 
To their efforts is to be attributed the 
passage of a law which is so construed as 
to rob thousands of citizens of the 
sacred privilege of the franchise. Under 
its enforcement people are punished 
without being judicially tried; it im- 

a punishment for an act which was 
not illegal when committed ; and it adds. 
a new penalty, in other cases, to that 
which was prescribed at the time. of 
committing certain offences. Thus it 
becomes ex post facto and a bill of attain- 
der; against which dangerous enact- 
ments the Constitution declares in 
absolute terms. It was in answer to the 


vindictive efforts of the Liberal party | 


that the Edmunds Bill was passed. If it 
was not the intention of Congress to 
make a retroactive law, then are the 
’ Liberals so disloyal as to wilfully pervert 
the meaning of the act until it becomes 
unconstitutional. By this they shame- 
lessly disregard the great primary law 
of the land; and while charging treason 
‘upon others, are themselves guilty of 
overthrowing the beneficent charter of 
our liberties. And the thousands of 
people who are thus falsely accused of 
treason and nullification—instead of re- 
belling because an unconstitutional con- 
struction has been placed upon the 
Statute—are patiently and nobly await- 
ing the time when a higher power.than 


too long it has been shortened. 


any Liberal clique shall pronounce : 


against the unjust and illegal provisions * 
of the enactment; they are giving to the - 
world an example of sublime patriotism — 
to which future times alone can yield the _ 
justice of appreciation. The bulwarks 
which were thrown aronnd the life 
and pfdperty of every citizen are. 
now assailed at their very foundation. 
Thousands of citizens are disfranchised 
and disqualified from holding office, 
without conviction—men and women 
who never have, at any time, occupied a 
position where they could be reached by 
laws then in force. ‘Thus a man or 
woman who entered into polygamic re- 
lations previous to the existence of any 
statute against such unions is still pro- 
scribed and punished. In addition to sut- 
fering these penalties without having first 
had his guilt or innocence determined by 
a jury of his peers, a man is forced into 
the position of a witness against himself, 
because his failure to take the test oath 
which has been formulated is accepted by 
them as evidence that he is one of the 
proscribed class. But the Liberals have 
made such reservations as to most thor- 
oughly protect themselves. Where the 


_law seemed too broad to suit their peculiar 


ideas it has been narrowed ; where it was 
Origi- 
nally, under the enactment, every man 


who cohabited with more than one 
woman became liable to lose the fran- 


chise and the right to hold office. It 
thus covered not only the People’s party, 
but those whom it was quite as likely to 
affect—the members of the Liberal party 
in Utah. But by the insertion in the — 
registration oath of the words ‘‘in © 
the marriage relation,’’ the whole as- 
pect was changed. The Liberals were 
placed above and beyond the law; 
and only those who do not put into prac- 
tice Liberal political views and Liberal 
social ethics are brought within its scope. 
As amended by Liberal authority this 
great measure—lauded for its high mor- 
ality—permits men and women who have 
descended to the lowest depths of moral 
degredation to vote, while honest, vir- 
tuous members of the People’s party are 
cruelly deprived of this most sacred 
privilege. Judging by the past, Utah 
can expect nothing from the Liberal 
party but the disloyal labors of hate. 

othing is too fierce for their vindic- 
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tiveness to compass—even the Con- 
stitution itself is ruthlessly broken. 
Once in absolute power, they would 
‘take from the Territory even that 
faint shadow of political right which by 
their efforts has been made to answer for 
the noble substance of freedom. 

It was in warning of such an event 
that this eloquent young man wrote : 


‘‘It is a dangerous precedent. Let 
but one barrier of the Constitution be 
broken down, and through the steadily 
enlarging gap will rush flood upon flood 
of iniquitous laws. The devastation 
which may thus be wrought, let history 
indicate: other republics have risen to 
the zenith of glory; they have allowed 


the brazen voice of intolerance and big-. 


otry to hush the cry of unpopular inno- 
cence; other republics have seen their 
fundamental laws disregarded in answer 
to blind hatred; and from the first per- 
version of its constitution, each one of 
these past democracies has dated its de- 
cline and fall.”’ 


After a forcible argument, in which he 
recites tbe prohibition made by the or- 
ganic law of this Nation, against all en- 
croachments upon the guaranteed liberty 
of the individual; the clear exposition 
of the Constitution by the Supreme 
Court; and the strong denunciation 
by Alexander Hamilton against such 
dangerous usurpations by the legislative 
powers, Mr. Richards continues: 


‘*‘The words of the Constitution, the 
language of the great statesman, and the 
declaration of the Supreme Tribunal of 
the Republic may well be deemed pro- 
phetic. They sound now the warning 
note against oppression, as if the im- 
mortal patriots of other generations had 
been inspired to see in vivid light the 
future of their children. If their united 
voice be not heeded, if the eternal truths 
of free government, which they promul- 
gated be to-day declared obsolete, then 
is there no human justice. But, beyond 
and above all such unworthy doubt is the 
faith which animates every loyal citizen 
in the destiny of his country. While 
the glory of the nation is yet filling the 
future with triumphal light, we need not 
fear proscription. It is engraved upon 
every stone of Liberty’s temple that 
the structure: cannot survive 


a breach’ in its foundation. When in 
envious anger, false priests within the ed- 
ifice shall be permitted to tear away the 
underlying principles of the Constitu- 
tion that they may thrust out true and 
modest worshippers, then and not till 


then will the time have come for the 


common ruin of the Republic.’’ 


In the struggle for Constitutional 
liberties he is the Benjamin Franklin of 
his people; and from his fluent tongue 
and facile pen have come some of the 
most sincere and forceful pleas for local 
self-government which have been heard 
in our Territory. It is a favorite topic 
with him, and he ardently enunciates the 
doctrine that no government can _ be 


truly democratic which does not con- 


cede this right to its citizens. In the fol- 
lowing excerpt from a speech made be- 
fore the recent Constitutional convention, 
he incidentally referred to this subject: 


‘*One of my earliest recollections is 
that of being taught to revere the form of 
government under which we live and to 
consider as divinely inspired the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Growing 
older, I came to view with awe that sacred 
instrument which seemed a power for the 
protection of every dweller ‘in this great 
Republic. ‘There was something peculi- 
arly grand in the idea that the inhabi- 
tants of an obscure Territory, lying upon 
the confines of civilization, should have 
this impregnable shield interposed be- 
tween them and all oppression. In the 
ardor of boyish imagination it seemed 
that no citizen was too humble to be thus 
protected, and that no wrong was too 
powerful to be thus turned aside. But 
I have lived to see these youthful fancies 
scattered to the winds. Within the 
week the infamous doctrine has been 


publicly proclaimed in this city that 


the Constitution does not extend over 
the Territories, and that we who 
dwell therein have no rights except such 
as may be granted to us by Congress. 
One of my earliest studies of the law 
taught me that the courts were open to 
all for the redress of grievances, and 
that before any man need suffer injustice 
by the enforcement of a statute, he 
might have it construed by the courts 
and might test: its constitutionality. 
But I have recently heard with aston- 
ishment, that when we appt 1 to the 
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courts for their judicial construction of a 
law, we are guilty of nullification. Such 
theories, if put into execution, would be 
subversive of all personal rights and 
leave a large number of American citi- 
zens without defense from the oppression 
and rapacity of a selfish, unthinking 
majority. We can justly repudiate such 
fallacious ideas; for they are not in con- 
sonance with the genius of democratic 
government, nor with that sublime spirit 
which animated the founders of this 
mighty commonwealth. And with these 
undemocratic theories we may class the 
effort which is being made to abrogate 
the present form of government here 
and give to Utah a legislative commis- 
The instigators of such a plan, 
while ostensibly denouncing a hierarchy, 
are shamelessly seeking to establish a 
despotism. Should the nation accede to 
such a demand, it will seriously obstruct 
the march of universal liberty. No true 
American would endeavor to reduce his 
fellow-citizens to absolute bondage ; no 
man reverencing the Constitution would 
add chain after chain and fetter after 
fetter to a Territory which has long 


- enough been in captivity. I am a native 


born American, the descendant of men 
who fought in the Revolution and in the 
war of 1812, and am closely allied by 
blood with one who lost his life in the 
struggle to acquire for this Nation the 
very soil upon which I am now standing. 
I have never been accused of violating 
any law of my country; and when I am 


informed that, being a resident of this 


Territory, I have no constitutional rights 
and that every civil benefit which I en- 
joy is but a gracious privilege accorded 
by Congress, every fibre of my being 
revolts at such a monstrous assertion. I 
hold that we, like the citizens of sover- 
eign States are entitled to the inalienable 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. These are what | claim for 
myself and they are what I would accord 
to everyone else.”’ 


After the election a crowning honor 
was conferred on Mr. Richards. The 
Commissioners had appointed a Canvass- 
ing Board of five, two on the People’s 
side and three on the Liberal. Hon. 
W. H. Hooper was the member who 
really held the key of the situation, but 
he.was sick when the Board came to its 


jously, therefore successfully. 


business, and in his place the Commis- 
sioners chose F. S. Richards. It was no 
mean honor for any man to step into the 
shoes of our veteran Delegate. 

His biography brought up to the pres- 
ent date, we inay fittingly close with a 
personal and professional review of the 
young lawyer whose career has been so 
promisingly foreshadowed in the politi- 
cal campaign of 1882, whence dates a 
new era for Utah, which ere long must 
carry her into the Union asastate. 

Asa public prosecutor Mr. Richards 
has sought to perform his duty with in- 
tegrity, and that. becoming placability 
which your true prosecutor ever loves to 
manifest, suggesting that though he is the 
official promoter of public justice, he is. 
without malice tu the accused, the pro-— 
tector of the citizen as well as of the 
commonwealth; and this very disposi- 
tion has fitted him for the high duties of 
a constitutional lawyer. His mind from 
its natural bent has sought the under- 


lying principles of equity and justice 


upon which our Anglo-Saxon jurispru- 
dence is hased. As a counselor-at-law 
he has declined cases not manifestly 
meritorious ; and, when he has taken a 
case, he has gone to his labor conscient- _ 
This has 
given to him the confidence of his 
clients, his townsmen and acquaintances 
who are accustomed to seek his advice 
in all matters of difficulty. As a church- | 


man and High Councilor his advice has 


uniformly been to litigants to settle their 


difficulties themselves or by arbitration, 


in the modes prescribed by Church disci- 
pline; that only such. cases should go to 
the courts as could not be adjusted by 
these methods. ‘Therein he has secured 
to himself the satisfaction and the reward 


of the peacemaker, and greatly increased 


the confidence of his fellow men towards 
him, both as a consistent Christian and 
an able advocate. His nature is charged 


with a lofty enthusiasm, which in his 


speaking to the jury or to a public audi- 
ence is highly contagious, affecting the 
sensibilities, while his argument aims to 
to appeal to men’s better judgment 
and their love of right. He is always 
in earnest in his cases; and, for this 
very reason, his great forte is in speaking 
to the jury, for he convinces by his ear- 
nestness that he himself believes in his 
cause. As an exponent and advocate of 
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the supremacy of the Constitution of the 
of the United States, we have seen in the 
recent campaign he has distinguished 
himself in the public mind, and hence- 
forth will be looked upon by the People’s 

party as the champion of their Constitu- 
tional cause, 


We think it not too much to say that | 


he stands as the first representative of 
‘*Young Utah,’ as he was among the first 
born in Utah. If he lives he will un- 
doubtedly be a foremost man in the State 
for the next forty years, his family being 
_ long-lived. is present mission to 
Washington is suggestive of such a des- 
tiny, while his association with veteran 
jurists, like Judge Black, as counsel for 
the people of Utah, is equally suggestive 
of a high standing in the legal profes- 
sion. We believe Franklin S. Richards is 
providentially set apart to be one of the 
instruments in effecting a settlement of 
the Utah social and political problems. 
He has been fitted and shaped for the 
work; for, with an apostolic relation to 
the case of the Mormon people, he 
has thé lawyer’s mind to deal with it 
from a purely political point of view. 


a 


PHRENOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


Of the character of F. S. Richards, by 
the veteran author and lecturer of New 
_ York, O. S. Fowler, December Sth, 
7881. 


* Love of knowledge, sir, is your first love, and 
ability to acquire it is your predominant talent. 


You have all the natural prerequisites for a scholar | 


and ought to get your living by your head. Have 
the mental temperament as well as _ intellectual 
organs in predominance. 

Have aremarkable faculty for informing yourself 
on all subjects and can use your knowledge with fa- 
cility, weaving it into whatever you do. -Have a 
little better talent for acquiring than imparting 
knowledge along with first-rate memory and can 
write a little better than speak, yet speak well. 

Have a large head, supported by one of the best 
bodies, which you have seemingly abused by over 
brain action. 

Have quick, correct perceptions and may trust 
them every time, assured that they will lead you 

t. 

Have one generic fault; too little self-confidence. 
Bear in mind, your estimate of yourself falls as much 
below your real worth and talents as this hollow falls 
a surrounding organs; let that inspire you with 

rass 

Have a high sense of honor and disposition to do 
only what is creditable, good name being more to 
you than anything else, but it takes the form of 
desire for praise for morals and talents instead of 
dress or ion. 

Have one other serious out, you lack hope. You 
need more expectation to begin things and should 


| perpetually encourage yourself. Are too afraid of 


debt, and wait so long before you make your strikes 
as to.lose your best chances. Hereafter decide and 
act off-hand, the more so because your snap judg- 
ment is infallible; the way anything strikes you it is, 
and if you will adopt this life-rule of carrying out 
your first impressions you will succeed. Procrastin- 
ation is, always has been, will be the thief of your 
time. 

Your constitution embodies great power. You 
are naturally long-lived, say 80, but have injured 
your nervés and stomach considerably. Should be 
much out doors. | ; 

You are too candid and too often preyed upon by 
the confidence man because more honest than other _ 
folks, which makes you think them more honest 

n they are. : 

Are tolerably good in making money. Should 
learn lessons of keeping it. 

Are quite friendly, clinging, doting, fond of 
home. 

Wanting in plodding patience. 

Combative enough for life’s practical 


purposes, 
take your own part when you have to, yet shrink back 


as long as you can, 
Are not adapted to a business where you have 


to jew up or down. Can speculate to good advan- 


tage if you adopt the rule I laid down, namely: fol-. 
lowing your first impressions, for you are a prime 
judge of values, their qualities, fitness, uses. But 
something literary suits you best. 

Have no commercial knack as such, Have a 
good faculty for speaking and acquiring and apply- 
ing facts aa principles of law. I advise that voca- 
tion in preference to any other. Yet, are somewhat 
too honest for a good lawyer. Could not work well 
on the wrong side. Would be learned in law. 
Speak with emphasis and directly to the point, be- 
sides being expressive, Need a little more mirth. 
Remember countenances forever, but forget names 
as quick as you hear them, 

Are bound to put and k zep things in place and 
have everything by rule. 

Show, unusual discrimination and power in put- 
ting this and that together. Spell out as much from 
a little as any man. Discriminate closely and use 
words in their exact signification. Are critical— 
almost hypercritical. Can excel as a cross-ques- 
tioner. Have a range of talent which shows off to 
the first best advantage. Are an extra good 
arbiter, referee, judge and need only brass and hope 
to render you quite conspicuous among men. 

Rest is what you need, because -over-work has 
been, and I fear will be, the bane of your life 

Remember this, conscience is large and often con- 
demns you when it has no occasion, so do your best 
and never reproach ‘yourself for what you have, or 
have not done, instead justify yourself every time. 

Seek all the diversion you can in whatever pleases 
you, gardening if you can enjoy it, for obviously 
your brain is overtaxed and nerves in consequence a 
little sprung. 


KINSHIP IN NATURE. 


The poor beetle that we tread upon 
In corporal sufferance feels as great a pang 
As when the giant dies —Shakespeare. 


In the vast, as in the minute, we see 

The unambiguous footsteps of the God, 

That gives its lustre to an insect’s wing 

And plants His throne upon the rolling worlds. 


— Cowper. 
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JOHN T. CAINE. 


Illustrating the marked political era of 
Utah which has just opened, culminating 
its first movement with the election of 
the Hon. John T. Caine, we present a 


magnificent steel plate of our Delegate | 


to Congress, with a biographical and 
character sketch. 

John T. Caine was born January 8th, 
1829, in the parish of Kirk Patrick, near 
the town of Peel, Isle of Man. All his 
family were natives of that Island, being 
connected with its old families. He re- 
ceived in his youth a fair common school 
education ; but he can: scarcely be said 
to have commenced life till he came to 
America. Being early impressed with a 
desire to emigrate to the New World, 


feeling the limits of the old romantic | 


island which had given him birth, and 
learning of the vast advantages which 
America afforded to the laudable amn- 
bition of men starting life, he resolved 


to cast his destiny among the people of 


this grand republic, Not as a Mormon, 
but simply as an emigrant to America, 


at the age of seventeen, he started, it 
alm 


may be almost said alone, being accom- 


panied only by a cousin, two years his 


junior, whose life has had very little con-— 


nection with his own. He arrived in 
New York early in the spring of 1846, 
where he remained till the fall of 1848. 

It will be remembered, by those fami- 


liar with the ‘history of the emigrations | 


from Great Britain to this country, that 


about the year 1846. that tidal wave of 


emigration from England to this country 
ruse which has sincé done so much to 
develop American industries, and indeed 
the American civilization itself. It 
brought over 4 Class who are to-day 
known as the self-made men in every 
great city of these United States and 
who, though not of native birth, rank 
among the best representatives of this 
nation. 
among that class who felt this great emi- 
grational impulse of the:age; and, as 
already observed, it came to him be- 
fore his connection with the Mormon 
people. 

Mr. Caine, however, had not been 
long in America before he was brought 
to a thoughtful and very thorough inves- 
tigation of the Mormon religion and 
movement: In the Isle of Man he had 


Mr. John T. Caine was early 


heard Apostle John Taylor preach, but it 
was the stirring events of the great Mor- 
mon exodus from Nauvoo that so strongly 
arrested his attention to a study of this 
strange people. At this time also, 
though young, he was investigating the 
complex subject of the religions and 
sects of the day generally; and, being 
of a self-reliant turn of mind and marked 
individuality of character, he chose to 
identify himself with the Mormon peopl 

in the very crisis of their destiny. He 


- joined the Church in the spring of 1847, 


just about the time when Brigham Young 


and the Pioneers started from old Coun- 


Rocky Mountains. 
Joining the Mormons changed the 
whole course of .Mr. Caine’s life. It 
first led him to St. Louis, in October of 
1848. There he became thoroughly 


cil Bluffs on their first journey to the 


‘identified with the Mormon work, and, 


among other official duties, actéd as sec- 
retary of the conference. While at St. 
Louis he married Margaret Nightingale, 
a distant kinswoman of the illustrious — 
Florence Nightingale, the Crimean hero- 


ine. This ts the only wife our present 


peat to Congress has ever had; she 
is still living, has .a large family, and 
several of her eldest sons are young men 

Mr. Caine and his wife remained in 
St. Louis till the spring of 1852, when 
he left and came direct to Salt Lake 
City, arriving here in Septenber of the 
same year. That fall and winter he 
taught school on Big Cottonwood. It 
was during that winter he first became 
connected with the old Deseret Dramatic 
Association, which was then giving per- 
formances im the Social Hall. After 
awhile he was employed in the Trustee- 
in-Trust’s office, where commenced his 
association with President Brigham 
Young, which ultimately brought Mr. 
Caine into first class society prominence, 
he being for years known as one of the 
President’s most reliable and confiden- 
tial men. 


At the April Conference of 1854, he 
was called to go on a mission to the | 
Sandwich Islands. He was gone from 
home two years and a half, during which 


| time he labored on the Islands and in — 
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California, returning to Salt Lake City 
in the winter of 1856-7. 

Immediately on his return from the 
Sandwich Islands his connection with 
the Utah Legislature commenced, he 
being elected assistant secretary of the 
Legislative Council for the session of 
1856-7, and re-elected to the same posi- 
tion for the session of 1857-8. For the 
session of 1859-60, he waselected Secre- 
tary of the Legislative Council, and 
re-elected to the same position for the 
session of 1860 61... 

His position as secretary of the Coun- 
cil brought Mr. Caine into intimate 
relations with Governor Cumming and 


other Federal officers; and being a man 


of brain, not given to extreme views, and 


withal. a natural leader in society, he 


exercised considerable influence with the 
Governor and his class. Indeed, it may 
be said that, down to the present time, 
few men in Utah representing the Mor- 
- mon people have exercised so much influ- 
ence over the best part of our Gentile 
population as John T, Caine. 
It was just after Utah began to revive 
from the social ‘‘ break-up,’’ Gonseqnent 
of the ‘*‘ Utah war,’’ that the Salt Lake 


Theatre rose, under the management of 


Clawson and Caine. . 9 

Those acquainted with’ the history of 
our Territory will remember that, in the 
earlier periods, its dramatic pages were 
quite marked,—indeed, in the second 
decade, really magnificent, 

Historically illustrated, we may say 
that the Salt Lake Theatre rose as the 
monument of our Rocky Mountain civil- 
ization. In this respect it is. worthy of 
reference to the Old Globe, of London, 
which, when the English nation was 
emerging from the gorgeous barbarism 


of the feudal times, was by the genius of | 


a galaxy of supreme minds endowed 
with the dramatic voice of a new civil- 
ization. 
had performed their wonderful exodus; 
they had laid the first stratas of society 
in the Rocky Mountains; they had peo- 
pled these valleys by immense emigra- 
tions; our Territory had survived what 
was called the Utah war; Camp Floyd 
was evacuated, and General Albert Sid- 
ney Johnson had resigned his character 
role as the conqueror of the Utah Re- 
bellion and gone to play a principle part 
in the rebellion of the South. ‘There 


The founders of this. Territory 


were certainly the swell of heroism and 
the sonorous tones of a gorgeous barbar- 
ism in all this; but, from the higher 
views of civilization, both the histury 
and social condition were only semi- 
barbaric. Though Utah society was 
made up of the elements of the superior 
races, and the people who constituted 
this new commonwealth had migrated 
from lands of high culture, yet society - 
itself in these vaileys was in its primitive 
state of formation. The element from 
the old countries needed a re-culture. 
The exterminations, emigrations, and 
the first settlings in the ‘‘ Great Ameri- 
can Desert’’ had returned it as clay to 
the hand of the potter for a re-moulding 
into forms suitable to its. own civiliza- — 
tion, while the native-born of these val- 
leys had merely the primitive fashioning 
of an Anglo-Saxon offspring, without 
any personal cultured remembrances 
brought from other lands. In short, in 
the early periods of the history of our 
_ Territory, all society here needed toning. 
up and giving to it the impulses of a 
re-culture. President Brigham Young, 
as a great colonist and society founder, 
realized this in his own way. But there 
were other men around him who realized 
it with what may be termed the profes- 
sional senses of civilized society—the | 
senses which have given birth to the 
poet, the musician, the painter, the 
actor, the architect, the inventor and the 
journalist,—which at the birth of our — 
present English civilization, made the 
Old Globe of Shakspeare’s management 
as fame-resounding as the Court of Eliz- 
abeth, and Shakspeare’s name more 
splendid than that of the great Queen 
herself, and which in modern times have 
made the press the mightiest power of 
the age. 

_About the year 1860, those profes- 
sional senses-around Brigham Young 
may have been named, John T. Caine, 
Hiram B. Clawson and David VU. Calder. , 
On his part David O. Calder had been 
prompting President Young to the organ- © 
ization of large philharmonic societies 
throughout the Territory, and, under the 
patronage and by the monetary support 
of the President, he taught large classes 
of pupils in the President’s musical free 
school, while under Hiram B. Clawson 
and John T. Caine, the Deseret Dramatic 


Association grew into a first class theatri- 
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cal stock company. The years 1861-2 
saw the building and opening of the 
grand Salt Lake Theatre, of which Julia 
Dean Hayne afterwards became queen. 
Its fame spread even to Europe; and on 
his visit to our Zion, Hepworth Dixon 
was charmed to write upon Brigham 
Young’s theatre and actors several of 
his most interesting typical pages in his 
book—New America. From the open- 
ing of that theatre, speaking in a profes- 
sional sense, civilization in the Rocky 
Mountains received a fresh impulse. 
Brigham Young was the president of 
the Deseret Dramatic Association; his 
daughters piayed upon the stage; Mor- 
mon Elders were the actors; Mormon 
Elders painted the scenes and constituted 
the orchestra; the managers were Claw- 
son and Caine; and Apostles, Patriarchs 
and High Priests with their families filled 
the parquette and the private boxes. 
It is thus we must view the management 
of the Salt Lake Theatre under Clawson 


and Caine, to understand its import in the 


history of our Utah civilization. 

Early in 1866, Mr. Caine visited the 
Eastern States, to recuperate his health 
and take professional points to place the 
Salt Lake Theatre on the highest grade 
of management. Learning of this in- 
tention our influential citizens, both Gen- 
tile and Mormon, united to give Manager 
Caine a grand testimonial benefit. During 
the season a similar testimonial had been 
given Julia Dean Hayne, but this was the 
first benefit ever given to a member of 
the Deseret Dramatic Association. It 
was known that President Young was 
not favorable to the introduction of the 
benefit system among the home company, 
he looking upon ‘‘his’’ theatre very 
much as a dramatic Tabernacle, and the 
giving of a testimonial benefit to the 
manager was, in his sense, very much 
like the public extending to himself a 
testimonial benefit, as the builder of the 
_ theatre and the President of the Deseret 
Dramatic Society. We believe he would 
very much have preferred to have given 
_ Manager Caine a handsomer benefit out 
_ of his private purse, but the public gen- 
erally had resolved to express its own 
sincere appreciation of the manager’s 
work, and the President, with his fine 
diplomatic tact in dealing with a 
strongly expressed will or pleasure of the 
public, graciously yielded the point. 


benefits in the Salt Lake Theatre. 
Immediately thereupon the Salt Lake 
Daily Telegraph announced : 


‘*The original historical play of | 


Eleanor De Vere, written for Julia Dean 
Hayne, by Mr. E. W. Tullidge, of this 
city has been chosen by the management 
for the complimentary benefit of Mr. 
John T. Caine.”’ 

The night of the performance was | 
Feb. 5th, 1866. It was said that Tul a 
Dean Hayne made her greatest triumph 
in Salt Lake City on that night. The 
applause was great and very prolonged ; 
the audience clamoring for the actress, 
the author and the manager, who with 
his sensitive judgment pressed the first 


honors of the call on the former; and, 


on a renewed insistence for his appear- 
ance, closed with the following speech, 

which in itself is quite a suggestive . spd 
age of our dramatic history. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I am highly gratified with the comph- 
ment which your presence here this even- 
ing confers upon me, and feel more the 
deep sense of my obligation than I am 
able to express; there is no human nature 
insensible to a compliment of this kind; 
there is no human nature that is insen- 


sible to expressions of personal regard. . 


If I am permitted to judge from the very 
flattering terms in which my humble 
abilities and labors in connection with 
this Theatre have been spoken of, since 
the subject of this testimonial was first 
suggested, I fear they have been over 
estimated ; but—be this as it may—it is 
none the legs gratifying to realize that my 
efforts have given some degree of satis- 
faction to the patrons of the house. 


Isolated as we are in this country—as_ 


we used to say ‘‘a thousand miles from 


everywhere,’ it is pardonable to be proud | 


of so noble astructure as this—conceived, 
designed and executed by a master mind, 


it stands to-day, a noble tribute to the re- | 


fining and elevating influence of the 
Drama. Carrying out the designs of its 
founder, it has been the aim of my 
worthy colleague—Mr. H. B. Clawson— 
and myself, never to present anything on 
this stage that was debasing or demoral- 
izing in its tendency, or that would cause 
the blush of shame to crimson the cheek 
of purity and innocence. If at any time 


This is the history of the beginning of 
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JOHN T. CAINE. 


anything has been presented that would 
have such tendency, it has been the re- 
sult of accident not design. For while 


' striving to ‘‘hold the mirror up to na- 


ture,’’ we have sought to draw a pall over 
that which was not calculated to benefit 
and elevate fallen humanity—so may it 
ever be—and may the Drama, occupying 
its legitimate sphere, go hand in hand 
with the sister arts, music, sculpture and 
painting, on its mission of exaltation to 
man. | | 

' I contemplate leaving you for a short 
time, with the purpose of visiting the 
great eastern cities, to recuperate my 
somewhat exhausted energies, and to col- 
lect, from experience, information and 
material which may tend to render our 
Theatre still more attractive, interesting 
and worthy of patronage. : 


A feeling of regret steals over me when 
I think of leaving those with whom I 
have so long held such pleasant relations, 
but hoping to meet you on my return, 
thanking you for your kind patronage 
to-night, and still more for the kind feel- 
ing you have manifested toward me, and 
thanking those who have contributed to 
this entertainment I beg to say farewell 
to one and all and wish you, ladies and 
gentlemen, a very good night, and all the 
prosperity your hearts can desire.’’ 


During his professional visit to the 
States, Mr. Caine assisted in the immi- 
gration of that year. After his return he 
resumed his place in the management of 
the Theatre and in 1867-8-9 Clawson & 
- Caine were its lessees. 


In passing from this birds-eye view of 
avery suggestive chapter of the history 
of our Rocky Mountain civilization, it 
may be observed that it was Clawson & 
Caine who created the first neutral ground 
upon which our citizens, Mormon and 
Gentile, met in amity. The Theatre was 
a temple of art. There all class distinct- 
tion was forgotten. No sectarian malice 
ever crossed the threshold of its sanctu- 
ary. 

In 1870, the ‘‘more important duties 
of the state’ called Mr. Caine into its ser- 
vice, and new spheres opened to him of 
legislator and journalist, culminating at 
length in his election as Delegate to Con- 


gress. 
Early in the spring of 1870, when the 
Cullom Bill excitement was at its height, - 


Mr. Caine was sent to Washington with 
the people’s remonstrance and petition 
to Congress against that bill. At the 
request of Delegate Hooper, he remained 
with him from March till the latter part 
of July, the end of the session. Hooper 
frankly acknowledged the help, and from 
that time the present Delegate’s career 
was forecast in Congress. 

On his return, Mr. Caine found that 
the Salt Lake Herald had just been started 
by Dunbar and Sloan. He became asso- 
ciated with them in this journalistic en- 
terprise, assuming control both of the 
editorial and business departments. The 
combination and the paper both soon 
became a marked success; and, to this 
day, the Hera/d has had a most important 
journalistic career in the history of mod- 
ern Utah, which began with the advent 
of our railroads, the opening of our 


parties, and the almost simultaneous birth 
of the Salt Lake Tribune and the Salt 
Lake Herald. 

_Mr. Caine was a member of the justly 
famous State Constitutional Convention 
of Utah, in 1872. There were very 
strong men in that convention. Among 
them were the Hons. Tom Fitch, Frank 
Fuller, Colonels Akers and Buel, General 
Barnum and Hadley D. Johnson. Even 
General Maxwell and Judge Haydon 
were elected, but to court favor with the 
Liberal Party they had the bad taste to 
resign; the latter in a denunciatory speech 
before the Convention of the party which 
had elected him. General Conner and Mr. 
‘¢ Sharp” Walker would have also been 
elected, had they not refused the nomi- 
nation. That year the People’s Party, 
doubtless with the consent of Brigham 
Young, showed a genuine disposition to 
unite with the foremost Gentiles to adjust 
the Utah difficulty by a joint and loyal 
action. As it was, that Convention 
framed a State Constitution which was the 
admiration of members of Congress. It 
provided for minority representation and 
the secret ballot, and even constructed a 
door, leaving the polygamic question for 
Congress to settle in the grant of our 
State Charter. In the whole of the action 
of this Convention, John T. Caine voted 
for the advanced measures, on the side of 
political reform, and social adjustment, 
and the Sa/t Lake Herald daily supported 
the work. 


mines, the rise of our local political — 
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In 1874, our Delegate was elected a 
member of the Council branch of the 
Utah Legislature. The following year, he 
made a flying trip to Europe to recover 
his health. He was again in the Council 
in the session of 1876, and was re-elected 
for the sessions of 1880 and 1882. He 
was elected Recorder of Salt Lake City 
in 1876, and was serving his fourth term 
in that office when -he was elected Dele- 
gate to Congress. He was in the State 
Convention of the present year, and was 
one of the Delegates sent to Washington 
to present the Constitution to Congress 
and ask for the admission; he is still 
continued in that work. Of his election 
as the regular Delegate to Congress from 
this Territory, we have fully treated in 
the history of our recent political cam- 
paign. The great question next to be 


developed touches his fitness for the. 


arduous task before him, and his native 
capacity to fill the sphere of a leader 
and. a statesman. We forecast the 
answer in the following 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHART OF CHARACTER 


Given by Prof. O. S. Fowler, February 
17th, 1872. 


_ Power, sir, is your predominant characteristic, and 
unusually developed. _You are one of the strongest 
constitutioned men I ever examined. Are strong 
- muscled, powerful in your feelings, and still more 
powerful in will. You were born to command—are 
bound to put things through. Are, and will be, 
a leading spirit wherever you may place yourself. 
Will address yourself to the consciousness and 
common sense of mankind? Will wield important 
influence by that means; will mould their charac- 
ters and shape their conduct more than most men. 
Will be called upon to preside. Will be appealed 
to for youradvice. Area natural-born bell-wether, 
and have been from boyhood. Have a re- 
markable faculty for driving your opinions home 
upon mankind, 

Have tremendous combativeness; are both very 
cool and very brave on the one hand, and one of the 


most determined men I ever examined on the other. 


com have borne down everything which opposed 
tin opposition. Are an excellent an- 

eset Are remarkably pungent and pithy in your 
retorts; and you cut too much with the saw—too 
little with the razor. File down some of those teeth 
and learn to cut more smoothly. Are never so well 
suited as when you have plenty of antagonists and 
those worthy of your steel. Are constitutionally 
candid without the slightest shadow of duplicity, 
and altogether too blunt. You must learn to govern 
your feelings and cultivate policy and intrigue; 
whereas, nothing is more foreign to your character. 
Are enough in keeping money though tolerably 
in making it; but must make it by some 
wholesale operation—you mever can make it by 
driblets; nor do you care much about getting rich. 
Your ambition runs not in the line of dollars, but in 
that of intellect proper. You are very well adapted 


to You naturally 
especially in 
you would be called upon to lead the hosts. You 
are ri ge for firmness as well as force and 

courage. Are very persistent, especially in matters 
involving Habe and duty. Are as conscientious as a 
man can well be, but you lack hope. Had rather 
have a salary and be sure of so much, than to have 
first best prospects of making much more but with.a 


take the helm, 


’ little contingency. You have often refused to. flop 


out of the frying pan of present trouble, lest you: 
might land in the fire of greater troubles; whereas 


‘all your life changes have been for the better ; and if 


you Sew changed more willingly you would. have 
much happier and more successful. a 

Are exceedingly fond of praise, but will-power 
predominates over love of praise and you seek it for 
talents and morals, not for or or 
ish surroundings. * * 

Are a natural born writer. Have that ae and 
power which makes its mark on paper. better than in 
speaking, for you are very impressive in the cast 
your thoughts. Are a clear, original thinker. Are 
always studying out the causes and reasons of 
things. Are not as good in matters of fact and de- 
tail as in philosophy, though not poor in detail. 
Have barely words enough in which to express your 
ideas. Have a natural faculty for choosing just the 
right words. Could make an excellent lawyer and 
statesman, Would do wellin caucus where conflict- 
ing ideas and interests were to be canvassed. Can 
wield a great deal of personal influence among men, 
because you address yourself at once to their com- 
mon sense, Are a good judge of human nature, 
Were always fond of metaphysics. Are remarkable 
for recollecting places. Are good in collecting facts 


‘and making the most of them. Most excellent in 


description and especially in criticism, showing up 
absurdities and pointing out. excellencies. Are slow 
to genuine wrath, but when your anger is kindled it 
isn't often allayed, except by a very humble confes- 
sion. You hold anger. Are reputed to be much © 
more careless than you are, for an undercurrent of 
prudence runs all through what you say and do, 
which just saves you, though only just; whereas, 
you go ahead so like a steamboat that you some- 
times seem reckless. Are unmistakably a man of 
correct principles and right intentions. Are rather 
hopeless instead of hopeful. Are not apt to believe 
unless the proof is clear, but worship of the Deity is 
one of your strongest sentiments. Still, your re- . 
ligion is one of principle, not ceremony; and wor- 
ship of Deity, not creeds. Have a good share of 
imagination, but reason greatly predominates. Are 
brilliant, but it is the brilliancy of power rather than 
of mere glow and fervor. Area natural born proof 
reader. Are much better adapted to the press than 
to any other profession. Are well adapted to the 


bar. Should, at least, get bir living by intellect. 


Are not as good a judge of what is popular. Need 
some one at your elbow to smooth off some of your 
extra strong points. Are very fond of traveling, 
extra good in describing scenery. Must go some- 
where and kiss the blarney stone. Will have some 
very strong friends, but some red-hot enemies; 


though enemies more to your doctrines than to. 


yourself, and this because you advocate them so 
persistently and forcibly. You are remarkably dis- 
criminating in the use of words, almost hypercriti- 
cal, and have a naturai understanding of synonyms, — 
Are good in all the natural sciences, but belles 
lettres and philology are your forte. Your greatest 
neoidng too much generosity. You must learn to be 
selfish. 


We have studied the science of cher- a 
acter, studied John T. Caine, and years _ 


If there should be a war | 
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for service in 


Utah should need her strongest 
available man for the times. The vet- 


~-élection, a new 
for our Utah. 


soil; 


eran Hooper, than whom no more saga- 
has decided that Caine is the man for 
Utah to-day, and.an eighteen thousand 
majority of the people of this Territory 


politician ever went to Washington, 


has so decided in: the recent election. 
But let’ us ‘all. understand that, with his 
itical era has begun 
he will have a mono- 
gamic Delegate in’ egress yet a man 
of whom Fowler has said, ‘* Power, sir, 


$e powerfal in your feelings, and still, 
You were | 


more powerful in your will. 
born to command, and are bound to put 
things through. have borne 
down everything which opposed you.’ 

We shall learn what. that character- 
reading means within the next ten years, 
for John T. Caine has now found the 
opportunity to give it force. We pre- 
dict that both the Liberal party and the 
People’s party will discover much to 
astonish them, and that the Congressional 


history of the next decade, illustrated in 


his career, will eclipse the periods of the 


past. 


JUDGE: R. K. 


“Hon. Rufus Williams, ex-Chief 


| Justice of the Appellate Court of Ken- 


wey * was born in Kent County, Dela- 
‘ware, October 28th, 1816. Whilst yet a 
boy of ten years old, his father removed 


to the western district of ‘Kentucky, 
which h 


but a few. years before been 
pure of the Indians by General 


‘Andrew Jackson, after a protracted and 


bloody Indian war. 

- There were then no railroads on the 
Continent, and steamboats 
were yet in their infancy; hence the 
hardships and difficulties of the pioneers 
of that day can now be scarcely appre- 


elated. After a land travel of some 


1,200 miles, the father and family rested 


near old Wadesboro, thén the county 


seat of, Calloway. Here young Williams 
had to be taken from school—even of the 


primitive order of that day—and put to 


work, to assist in the subjugation of the 
but, being ambitious, he prose- 
cuted his studies during the long winter 
nights by a brush light, for then even the 
primitive tallow ean was a rarity in 


that new country. 


At the age of bineteen. he, in co-part- 
| with an elder half-brother, ‘Na- 
than Bowman, began merchandising, 


- and continued for several years, wher he 


found the business uncongenial with his 
‘nature and big heart; for 


credit was 


_ there the prevailing system, and to sus- 
_. tain themselves merchants had to coerce 
 théir delinquent debtors, and sales by 

officers of the law, of even. the nec- 

@ssaries tor women and children, were 


1841. 


WILLIAMS. 


feelings of his heart that he determined 
to change his business as speedily as pos- 
sible; and, whilst yet a merchant, began 
the study ‘of law, under the tuition of 


acknowledged to be one of the ablest 
lawyers, of his day and immediate coun- 
try, and who had ably represented: the 
First Congressional District of the State 
in the Congress of the United States 
during the difficult times of President 
Van Buren’s administration. — 


The business of selling goods occupied 


.the hours of the day and leit only the 


evenings and mornings for reading and 
study, but the persevering habits of 
reading until ten o’clock at night and 
rising at four o’clock in the morning, 


gave the young law student as much time 


as is usual to devote tu reading during 
the twenty-four hours of the day; and, 
after thus diligently pursuing his studies 


for eighteen months, he passed a highly — 


creditable examination, and was licensed 
to practice in all the courts of the State, 
by two of its Circuit Judges, in April, 


soon secured him a partnership with an 


old and able lawyer, then reaping a full 
share of the practice, Mathew Mayes, 
and from this partnership, which con- 
tinued some three years, great advan- 
tages were realized to our young prac- 
titioner, both professionally and 
arly. 
Young Williams’ reputation asa law- 
yer and political debater had become 


well known i in the surrounding country ; 


and, in the memorable contest pepsi! 


‘His promise as a practitioner 
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came self 


Governor also appoint 
t the State in each district, and | 


— 


of and James 
K. Polk, of ‘Tennessee, for the Presi- 
dency, in 1844, his services were brought 
largely into requisition, in upholding-the 
Democratic banner and the advocacy of 


the admission of Texas into the Union; 


and, although the Whig party, under the 
leadership of their beau ideal of a 
statesman——Mr. Clay—carried the State, 


-it-was by a greatly reduced majority. 


Kentucky was still under its constitu- 


tion adopted in 1799, by which thie Gov- 


ernor appointed the District, or as then 
called Circuit Judges, and these ap- 


— their own clerks, whilst the Gov- 


appointed the Justices of the 
ene in all new counties, and these con- 
Stituted the county courts, meeting 
monthly in each county, and this court, 


when once constituted, filled all the va- 


cancies ‘of Justice of the Peace and be- 
rpetuating ; besides it elected 

all the constables and the senior Justice 
became Sheriff when the term of the old 
Sheriff expired, which was four years; 
italso elected the County Attorney. The 
od the attorney to 


the Attorne -General for the State, the 
State and Judges of the Ap- 

pellate Court, sothe people only elected 
their Representative ‘in. Congress, the 
Legislature, and Governor and Lieuten- 
Governor, and with all this vast political 
machinery in the hands of the dominant 
ty it was a herculean task to oust the 


incumbents. or carry the popular vote 


against those wielding it. 

But in 1848-9 a convention to make a 
new Consiitution, and give to the people 
a right to elect county, district and 
state officers, carried by a large majority, 
and in this heated contest for popular 
rights the subject of this article bore an 
active part and contributed largely in 
wresting from the incumbents 
to the people the right to choose their 
own rulers, the provisions of the 
present Constitution of the State. At 
the first election under the new Consti- 
tution, Judge Williams, in May, 1851, 

was chosen as the Judge of his judicial 
District, then comprising eleven counties, 
by a large majority, over one of the most 
prominent and popular. and able lawyers 
of the district, and who had been a mem- 
ber of the convention and had aided in. 


this. 


of all Catholics from 
profit and honor. So repugnanttothe 
United States Constitution andso un- 
American did he regard this warfareon 
body that he 
sion the‘day and had agrteat influence 
political sehtiment ‘against = 
this effort to thé religious rights 
hough: strong anti- 


At the Democratic. State Convention 
in the winter of 1859-60, he was chosen 
asone of the four delegatesto represent 
the State at large in the celebrated 


giving 


2 
for Six 5 
tage 


it was to expire, 
been his administration that pgs 


tion vied with his owd- po tical 
for his re-election, ard. neither 


tolerate an opposition him, :so 
he was re-elected by the spontiitieous: 


united vote of both political parties. 
During his first term the American, or as_ ee 


familiarly known, the Know : Nothing 
Party, sprang up, the chiéf object. 


which was to keep all. fordigners rom 
voting until they had beeninthe United 
andthe exclu» 


the offices of 


States twenty-one years, 


and a 
rticipated in the 


in ‘moulding 


of the: Catholics, 
Catholic ‘himself. 


Charlestown Convention, which -me 
April 2860, at ‘Charleston, South 
lina, each of the eleven.’ congresgion 


districts. choosing two. delegates, | 


this celebrated convention, which 
rupted the Democratic party and 
the secession movement which 


the late civil war, Judge Williams: 
an. active part-in trying toharmonizethe 
Southern and Northerh Democracy, and. 
when he saw-that those representing the __ 
Gulf States were determined : on a ie 
tion, that’the: Republican nominee might 


be: elected president, and that phe 


ake a Southern Contdersey he plai 
them in a short be 
could not have a 


peacea ‘but 
would bring on a terrible. ‘ui ‘strife 
d last for Het would cause 
§ of t housands of. ee 
sections, would 


which woul 
the death. of hund 
the best men of both: 
haust their material wealth, a they 
would at. last come opt’ of vat 

but one government and no slaye! 

in thestates; and then they would 

folly of quarelling over the yu. toh 


slavery in the territories: when 
could. ever b 
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had not: made them. ‘susceptible of slave 


ag Williams. semained in the con- 
vention’ to the: last; and was an earnest 
advocate of the election of Stephen A. 
- Douglas, but in this disruption the Dem- 
geratic party lost: its prestige, and Abra- 
ham was elected 
President by the:Republicans; and even 
before his inauguration South Carolina 
gnd.other States had seceded, and without 
gwaiting to try his.administration, the 


Southern Confederacy of the seven Gulf 


States, with its.capital. at_ Montgomery 
Alabama, was formed ; which, after the 
secession of Tennesse, North "Carolina, 


and Virginia, was removed to Richmond | 


fo the latter State. 


‘Judge Williams adhered, de- 


‘votedly to the Union, and although 
himself a slave-holder, became the per- 

sonal and political friend of Mr. Lincoln, 
and was a member of the Baltimore 
< re-nominated him. 


~ In the Spring ‘of 1862 he was nomi- 
nated by the Union Convention, which 
met at Henderson, Kentucky, as the can- 
didate for the Appellate Court in the 
Fourth Appellate District, embracing 
_ twenty-seven counties, in the western 
- portion of the State, including the strong 
Southern Rights portion of it. 
_ ‘This was one of the. most exciting and 
hazardous political canipaigns ever made 
in the State; so much so that his adver- 
sary, Hiram McElroy, of Union County, 
‘would not travel or make public ad- 
dresses. But Judge Williams, feeling 
that there was greatly more at stake than 
the office—for it was really a question 
whether Kentucky should abide in the 
Union and furnish her quota of soldiers 
to defend it, or whether she should with- 
draw from it and join the Confederate 
States. The civil war had then become 
flagrant, vast hosts had been marshalled 
for the conflict on both sides. Several 
important battles had been fought 
_ with varying . success; some had re- 
sulted favorable to each party. In 
this excited state of affairs, Judge 
Williams had his appointments published 
had to travel 
around with a brace of navy and a brace 


had on one occasion 


to. lying on the 
table before 

His: three compeers on the Ap elute 
bench were strongly Southerm 

and their strong political bias found its 
way into every question of a political 
nature, and it often occurred that he 
was driven to a dissenting opinion ; but 
the justice of his cause and his indomi- 
table energy and industry enabled him 


_to maintain his side against such a major- 


ity. The civil strife brought into requi- 
sition powers never before exercised. It 
opened a new and uncommon. field of 
judicial, as: well as political disquisition, 
and.he being the only Union representa- 
tive on: the Appellare Court, the hopes 
and fears of the Union element: were 
greatly excited. The industry and abil- 
ity he displayed, however, soon quieted 
their fears and inspired greater confi- 
dence. The war powers of the govern- 
ment, the subject of taxation, and 
church litigation, were among the prom- 
inent class of questions brought before 
the court of last resort in the State. 

The war powers, including the right 
of impressment, conscription, currency 
and military law, and the justification of 
military commanders, appeared before 
the court in various phases, but he 
always took a loyal view of all such 
questions, and abided by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the laws 
of Congress in pursuance thereof. 

The constitutionality of the Legal 
Tender Act came up early, and was pro- 
nounced ‘unconstitutional by a majority 
of the court, but he prepared a lengthy 


and exhaustive dissenting opinion, and 


had the satisfactiun of seeing the consti- | 


-tutionality of the act finally sustained by 


the United States Supreme Court, very 
much on the line: of the argument of 
his dissenting opinion. The right of 
taxation for local purposes was also pre- 
sented in a variety of shapes. Promin- 
ent among these, was the right to tax the 
people of a county indiscriminately, to 
pay substitutes for those who were liable 
to military service and had been drafted 
under the. Federal laws. And in a 
separate opinion, fonnd in the case of 
Ferguson vs. Landrum, (1 Bush’s Ky. 
Reports, page 575,) he exhibited the 


unconstitutiondlity of such a law, in a 
manner Which has never been answered, 
/and is unanswerable. Yet as_ public 
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gemted. a test case in C 


the Legislature authorizing the bor- 


money for such: purposes, had» 
been mainly ‘instrumental in: procuring 
gach degislation, .and.as.large amounts 
- had: been borrowed for such purposes, he 


applied the: doctrine of estoppel to all 
such had. been instrumental in ob- 
taining the statutes, had accepted its 
benefits or participated. in the loans. 
This: application of ‘est took the 


n.of the State by surprise, whilst | 


all acknowledged ‘its justice, and this 


‘application of the doctrine of estoppel 


has been finally recognized as good law 
by the Supreme Court: of the United 


States in Daniels vs. Leamey, 102 U. S. 


R..421, and a quotation is approvingly 


Williams’ final opinion, 


Ky. Reports, 230. 
This question of taxation came up 


| wie in the case of the City of Louis- 


é against the Louisville Rolling Mill 
Co.,. in 3d Bush's Ky. Reports, which 


; faealved the rights of the city to so im- 


prove the streets as eventually to destroy 
thé company’s pro ie at its own ex- 
pense, and Judge Williams so strikingly 
exhibited this as legislative spoilation 
and confiscation under the guise of tax- 
ation, that Chief Justice Cooley, of 
Michigan, in his most excellent work on 
Taxation, has approvingly honored it 


with an extract a about two pages. 
| Another phase of this taxation ques- 


tion came up on the law of the State to 
tax: the shares of the National Banks. 
The. National Banks pooled and _pre- 
mmonwealth of 
Kentucky vs. First National Bank of 
Louisville, found in 4 Bush 99, in which 


: uel Justice. Williams so ably and 


illustrated the constitutionality 


oft tate law, andsoclearly manifested | 
-that it did-not conflict: with the national 


laws, that the case was not appealed to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
very soon. ‘the same 
question: was passed on by the United 
States Supreme Court, and decided the 
same way. It may be: noted in this 
case, that the other three judges, in his 


absence, had determined to decide the 


State law a nullity, but having reached 
the Capitol-before the Court announced 
its decision, he succeceded in bringing 


to them. 


> 


approvingly ‘several of Judge Williarns’ 


opinions. maybe remarked as an 


common commendation that in the eight 


ntucky; with from one thousand: to 


twelve hundred: cases to: adjudicate 


nually, nota case'in which Judge Williams 


either wrote the opinion or agreed to the. 
opinion of the court was finally reversed =~ 
in the: Supreme: Court of the -United 
States, and that every case carried there — 
in which:he dissented was reversed. and 
finally ‘settled on the principles of his 
dissenting opinion, and among these 


was the church litigation, involving 
Eighth and Walnut Street. 


Church in the. city of Louisville, worth © 
some $50,000. This was one of the fierce 
contests. growing out of a division of the © 
church ,on.the political questions of the 
civil war ;. the minority adhering to the — 
Southern’ cause had a majority of the — 
session of the. church, also the pastor of 
in charge, whilst the majority rei ae 
to the cause of the Union and continui 


their connection with the old organiza~ 
tion, found their church property 


eriled ‘because of the® church court 
cing against them, and although that — 
venerable, able and loyal chancel lor, 
Henry Pirtle, decided for the majority, . 


et, on appeal, the majority of the Appel- 


ate Court: reversed the chancellor’s 


cision and gave the property to the mi- 


nority. The dissenting opinion of Jagee 
Williams:covers thirty-five pages and 
one of the most. exhaustive opinions. 
church law ever delivered i in the State; -: 
The case finally found its. way into'the | 
Supreme Court the United: States, 
where the rights of the’ majority were 
fully vindicated and the rty: secured — 
Judge Williams’. 
opinion is to be foundin 2 Bush's Ky, 
Reports, page 36. 3, in Watson ¢/ al vs. 
Avery a/; and the inion of: the 
Supreme Court of the United ‘States 


‘in 13 Wallace’s Reports, page 713, Wat+ 


son vs. Jones. altered condition of 
political affairs of the former ‘slave 
States, after. the close of the civil war; 
required much new legislation; the old — 
judices. against the African. race 
‘been intensified: and the 
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first. under one nom de. plume 


State.. Prominent among tl 
- measures was: the admission of the Negro 
_ a8 a-witness in_all-the courts of the Srate, 


needless. to: say that every measure in- 


-@prominent part and. wrote many 


and then 
- ‘another, but.which were extensively pub- 
dished. by the: deading journals of the 
these needed 


and to the final consummation of this just 
measure Judge Williams gave all,the force 
and vim of his logical mind and pen, and 


had several exciting controversies with | 


those adhering: ito and 


law. 

In 1872; the of. the State 
determined to have a convention at the 
City of ‘Louisville, to consult and indi- 


cate to the Legislature, then in session, _ 


_ the most. prominent. measures necessary 
_ for their consideration:and action. This 


; convention, of: near five hundred mem- | 


 bers,, included: the ablest..and most 
Jearned. and: substantial: members of the 
(profession indeed, it was.said to be the 


-ablest- most learned body of men 


ever convened in the State, and excelled 
even the Congress of the United States. 
By: common, consent and unanimous 


vote,’ Judge: Williams was made the per- 


manent president of the convention. It 


'. dicated by this convention was enacted 
_by-the ‘then Legislature,-and not only 


was the African admitted to testify, but 


even parties:in the suit were also allowed 
to testify in their own behalf: for the first 

in the State. 
ther measure_ably. advocated by 


bis: the press was destined to 


slumber until after he 
- the State—that is, the Ttreation of a Su- 
_perior Court as an intermediate tribunal 
between the Circuit» and Appellate 
Courts,.and thus:-relieve: the judges. of 
the latter court of labors ‘beyond endur- 
ance. Whilst on the. Appellate bench 
he-had: labored generally from ten to 
_ twelve hours daily, and often fourteen to 
sixteen of. the. twenty-four hours, and 
knew that justice to the. judges, to. the 


removed from 


State in. maintaining the high character: 
_ of its court of: last:resort, and especially 


to. the. litigants:: required this relief. 
Fhis court has now been. created on: the 
basis advocated. by him. 

Judge: Williarns, having served. the 


as Circuit: Court and Appellate 


| 
| office im; 


ties th 


bench and 

September, 1870... Having a 
affection of the bronchial tube; 
it» became: necessary for him to remove 
from: the rainy climate of Kentucky to 
some dry but mild climate, and having 
met with several pecuniary losses by the 
civil war.and the burning of his dualliog 
and farniture, and literary library of five 
hundred. -volumes, besides an extensive 
law. library, all totally uninsured, and 
having had large sums to pay as security 
for others who had been ruined by the — 
civil war, he determined to emigrate to 
Utah, and fixed his residence at Beaver 
City, in August, 1876, and having: so 
fixed his residence, he returned to Ken- 
tucky to wind up his business, fully ex- 
pecting to return by the following Janu- 


ary; but a protracted litigation detained 


him until the winter of 1877-8, and in 
April, 1878, he left Kentucky for the 
City of Beaver; but on arriving at Og: © 

den he fell in with the Harris family— 
who were Xentuckians—and Hon. D. H: 
Peery, from Virginia, who induced him 
to consider. whether Ogden did not hold 
out brighter prospects as his future home, 
So he remained at the hospitable man- 
sion of D. H. Peery, and enjoyed his 
kind and: generous hospitality several 
days, and viewed the city. He went to 
Salt Lake City and formed the acquain- 
tance of Chief Justice Shaffer, Gevernor 
Emery, and Hon. W. H. Hooper, all of 
whom advised him that Ogden was the 
most promising of all of Utah’s coming 
cities, and the best place, in their judg- 
ment, for the practice of the profession. 
As Beaver City was then still 120 miles 
from any railroad, Judge Williams deter- 
mnined to locate at Ogden. Soon after 
doing so, F..S. Richards, Esq.—who had 
been. raised in the Territory and had 
practiced law-several years at Ogden with 
marked success, and who was rated. as: . 
one of Utah’s most promising and rising 
men, proposed a partnership, which was 
readily accepted, and the firm of Rich- 
ards .& Williams continued a leading 
and successful practice for three years, 
when ‘the health of Mr. Richards gave 
way to an. extent that required repose, 

and he withdrew from the practice. in 
the. District Courts, but holding. the 
offices of County and City Attorney, he 
to discharge the du- 
. There had never been a 
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firm: began, -but soon influences were | 


brought ‘to bear on the Governor, prom- 


inent among which -was‘this firm, to ¢s- 
tablish one term each year of the District | 
‘Court-there. At the succeeding session 


_of the Legislative Assembly a bill was 
enacted, taking the five counties of Rich, 


Morgan,’ Cache, Box Elder and Weber | 


from the Third and adding them to the 


First Judicial District, and establishing | 
two terms of the Court each year for 


them at the City of Ogden. 


This measure met with heavy opposi- : 
tion from parties interested in the courts. 


at the City of Salt Lake. Both members 
of this firm gave this measure their con- 

stant and intelligent efforts and influence, 
and but for the tact and talent with which 


it was managed, the measure would have | 


been a failure instead of a success. Soon 
after this firm was formed a portion of 
Brigham Young’s children and heirs 
brought a suit against his executors and 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, familiarly known as ‘the Mor- 
mon Church, involving over a mill- 
ion of dollars. This firm was at once 
selected and og as the repre- 
sentatives of the ‘Church, and con- 
ducted case emire satisfac- 
tion to their emp t after paying 
the agreed price voted a 
- comphment to Judge Williams of two 
hundred dollars in gold. A satisfactory 
compromise was secured, in which this 
firm took a prominent part, and so satis- 
factory had been the labors of this firm 
the Church still continued their employ- 
ment of its members, after the general 
dissolution of the firm, in September, 
1881. It is but justice to each of these 
parties to say that they harmonized in 
every thing whilst the firm continued, 
and after it was dissolved each continued 
. unabated his contidence in and friend- 


ship for the other, and are to-day fast 


nal friends, each believing the other 
incapable of a dishonorable act, and 
each having the fullest confidence in the 
ability of the other. 
At the first. session of the Forty- 
seventh Congress, what is known as the 
Edmund’s statute was enacted, and ap- 


proved March 22d, 1882, by ‘which all 


adult polygamists were disfranchised and 
disabilities to hold office. 
Judge Williams recognized this 


nation by all the courts of last mint 
the American States and the American 
nation, and was.condemued by that-im- 
mortal ‘declaration -which the 
American people independent of the 
British Empire, and ~was one of the _ 
prominent causes which led to the. 
Revolutionary war. Up tp this time, 
Judge. Williams had taken po active part — 

n political affairs since his residence in 


Territory, but. believing the attempt 


to disfranchise ‘men for crime, unheard. 
and without indictment or trial ‘or 
process of law, he regarded not only 25 
ex post facto additional pena], 
ties to acts: before committed, but algo 
as condenining men without any kind of 
legal process, and especially when gp-— 
plied as it was being done, to pergons 
whose offense had long since peen 
condoned by the statute of limitations, — 
and who could never be ina. 
court of justice, and also in applying it 
to the first and legal wife who h 
violated any law but had alread eS 
sufferer in seeing her husband other = 
wives; also in applying it to men who > 
had long since ceased the practice, and — 
many of whom condemned it on all 
proper occasions in unmeasyred terms, 
and had done works meet for repenta 
for their earlier habits of life, under a | 
honest belief the it was their 
duty. 
This measure he considered as 
attack on the religious liberty of the | 
Latter-day Saints, instead of being a 
measure to enforce the laws of the 
United States, and of kindred kind to the ° 
exploded attempt of the American Party 
to persecute and drive from offices of | 
trust and profit the Roman Catholic; — 
therefore, as a constitutional, liberty- _ 


| loving citizen, he felt it his imperative — 


duty to use his influence in staying this 
tide'of unconstitutional religious perse- 
cution, and he took part in the primary | 
and county conventions and was selected 


county to the Territorial Convention, 


met: in: the ‘City of Salt 


as one of the six delegates from his 
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in was by this Terri- 
torial. Convent unanimously chosen 
as its temporary chairman. In his ad- 
dress. to. tae Convention, he fully 
| eapleined why he was there and taking 
part for the first time in the political 
conflicts of the Territory. - 
We give the following synopsis of 
his argument. He said that whilst 
hé was not only willing, but felt it 
his duty to vindicate, so far as he could, 
the sacred principles of the Constitution 
. Of his country from a religious prejudice 
and shield all men in the glorious princi- 
ples therein so prominently set out, of 


the right to worship their Maker accord- 
ing to the dictates of their conscience, 


that whilst he did not endorse their 


- religious dogmas, yet he regarded the 
Mormon people as sincere and devout 


worshipers as could be found anywhere 


on the American Continent or other 


country, and for all sincere worshipers 
he had a profound respect ; although he 
did not exactly subscribe to the doctrines 
of any church known to him and was a 
membet of nore, and that whilst they 
had a perfect right to believe in the 
divinity of their peculiar institution of 
_ plural or celestial marriage; and for this 
no earthly power, under the benign pro- 


visions of our Constitution, could inflict — 


any kind of punishment, or prohibit 
such belief. Yet when they attempted 
to carry their belief into consummation 
by overt acts contrary to the laws of the 
United States, for this the Government 
claimed and would exercise the right of 
punishment; and that the United States 


- Supteme Court had put this question of 


its constitutionality finally to rest. 
Whether the Court had decided right- 
fully or wrongfully was no longer an 
open question, for the American States 
had unanimously agreed in the Constitu- 
* tion that this Court should be the final 


expounder of the Constitution and the 


daws enacted under it. T hat they were 


living in the midst of fifty millions of | 


people, in the very heart of the nation 
as it were, whose education and preju- 
dices were against this institution, with 
all the powers of enacting, executing and 
administering the laws in their hands; 
and they, with but one hundred and 
twenty thousand in their Territory, 
pressed on all sides, cannot rationally 


that euthing but the omnipotent powers 
of Godican shield them from being 
ground between the upper and nether 
millstones, unless they abandon future 
polygamy and put themselves i in harmony 
with the Nation. 

Let men rave as they please, yet the 
historical facts implicate the Government 
with you in this institution; for when, 
in 1850, President Fillmore appointed 
Brigham Young the first Governor of 
Utah, it was.as well known as it is to-day 
that he and this people were polyga- 
mists. And in the full knowledge. that 
Mormon Church was sending mission- 
aries in all the States and throughout 
the civilized world preaching this doc- 
trine and getting converts by the thous- 
ands, Congress passed no law against it 
for twelve years; and when the Act of 


1862 was passed it was known that the 


Mormons generally believed it to be un- 


constitutional, and would be so pro- 


nounced by the Supreme Court, and with 
this history the Government did not have — 


_the law tested until 1878, thus allowing 
for a period of twenty-eight years from 


its assuming control over the Territory 
the devotees of this religion to ramify 
their dogmas and involve thousands 
of men and innocent women and chil- 
dren in this institution. Under these, 
circumstances it is the height of folly 
and injustice, without regard to its un- 
constitutionality, now at this late day to 
punish these innocent victims with dis- 
franchisement and disabilities, nor will 
it be so potential as to give it a prospec- 
tive operation, for if the young are 
taught that for a violation of the Gov- 


-ernment’s laws, in the future, they will 


at once be disfranchised and put under 


disabilities, they would have no large 


crowds of fellow-sufferers to sympathize 
with and comfort them, and the penalties 


| would have ten-fold the terrors for them..: 


The effort to oust the present incum- 
bents from office without trial for crime, 


without law to justify it, and only a 


forced, unnatural, and unconstitutional 
construction of the Hoar amendment 
to the. civil appropriation bill enacted 
in the last days of the first session of the 
Forty-seventh Congress and and ap- 
proved in July, 1882, which singly 
authorized the Governor of the Terri- 
tory to fill such offices as might become 


| vacant because of the non-holding of 
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the 


near’ four months previously. 


held for designated periods, and then 


until their ‘successors were elected: and 
ified; which hold-over clause, as it 
called, ‘has’ been uniformly held by-the 
Sapvesde Courts of the States and the 


4 - United States to extend the term until 


the sué¢cessor is elected and’ qualified, 


and prevents any: vacancy. 
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statute that was intended to be conserva- — 
it was natural that 
| tically with any party resisting such ag: — 
fitory: and the offices, and turned it | 

into a most and aggressive 


that one his own door, minds his : 


“By ‘this: forced and 
éonstraction of this Hoar amendment, a 


tive and to prevent difficulties, was made 
a pretext to revolutionize the whole Ter- 


measure. 


Guterference with the: Territorial 
@hection laws’ by ‘the provisions of the 
.. $Bdmunds bill; which had been enacted 
: When by | 
‘the Territorial statutes .all the officers | 


governnient 


Statehood, when you ment ‘your: 
} tslature, your Governor and your — 


Under ‘a. State “Constitution adapted:to 
your watts and. necessities and made by 


your:people, then the people will control 


| the enactment, the execution and: 
| ministration of ‘their own laws; and’ to 


those’ who ‘have lived. under State: go 


] ernments, its blessings are known to be | 
| incomparable: above Territorial govern- 
| ments, but this, in all human probability a5 
| you-can never enjoy until you place your- 
selves in harmony with the of 


‘These: being: Jedge Williams? views. 


“should act 


ive measures, until more 
times for calm consideration, and consti+ 
tional statutes with eer ‘cons 
— thereon. | 
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really consists only in this— 


own lesson, that it may” 
be 9 well elt with him in his own house.— Goethe. 


Tt is not at all uncommon 
pbysicien or a nurse when attending a 


‘patient afflicted with a contagious malady 


to become infected, and the danger of-, 
defilement: is always greater when the 


ne is negligent of precautions, or 
is 
Physical is everywhere re- 
garded asa pre-requisite in one whose 


office it is to endeavor to restore to pris- 


tine strength the shattered constitution 
of an invalid, first, because it brings to 
the debilitated a superior animal magnet- 
ism- and a guaranty of assistance from 


‘one whose vitality is capable of all ordin- 


of “the attendant. 


_ airy demands upon its endurance, and 


also,’ it diminishes the personal risk 


the principle involved is seldom made, 


| — t circumstances of a character 
which render 


intelligent action impracti- 
cable.“ Inferentially, we have.concluded 
that'a similiar course’ should be 


charge of th we do not place a lunatic in 


for 


entfeebled state of health. 
| shed at our want of success. All should 
know that» similia s:milibus curantur 
an unreliable: apothegm in such cases, a : ae 


‘These facts are so 
well understood that a departure from | en 


pursued 
inthe treatment of mental invalids, and | 


“We are: told that | 


4 


| the blind lead the blind, shall 
fall into the ditch.” We know that the | 


| sick cannot nurse: the sick 
| and’ we understand that thei insane cannot | 
intelligently eare for the insane, -yet _ 


despite the experience of centuries we 


dice by the application of prejudice, to 
combat error with error, to overcome | 
superstition by superstition, and to erad- 
icate hatred with hatred; and are. aston- 


yet. the philosophy seems: to be very — 
prevalent i in its influence, and we imme- 
diately — its suggestion without an 
effort.” 

In Utah we have for a. Jong time been 


trying: to cure a body of mental and 


moral invalids, and have asciduously. 
fought the disease which we have ‘been — 

eavoring to eradicate, but we find | 
that the ma 
we are at last led to enquire if it isnot 


contagious, seeing that on close investi+ 


gation’ we are somewhat afflicted: our- 


Selves: Our chief cause of complaint 


against’ the majority of the people was. 
that:‘they'were prejudiced to such a: 


| complacently determine to allay preju- 


dy has become chronic, and 
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and that as a consequence they were un- 
American. 

_ During our attendance we have devel- 
oped in our patients very few symptoms 
of convalescence, and some of us dis- 
cover to our horror, that we have a 
similiar malady, either acquired by con- 
tact with the infected, or else it is the 
natural outgrowth of hereditary mind- 
poisoning, of which we supposed our- 

For a quarter of a century or more it 
- has been the common habit of non-Mor- 
- mons to denounce the Mormons as 
= , Or its equivalent. 
So popular had this habit become that 
years ago, a man who had the courage to 
speak a truthful word which happened to 
be favorable to the hated sect, was at 
once declared to be worse if possible 
than the —— Mormons themselves. 
Thousands of people who have passed 
through Utah, or who have resided here 
for any length of time, have reason to 
hold themselves under deep obligations 
for treatment much more generous than 
they merited. It is often said, with elec- 
tric light accompaniment, that any per- 
son has as much right here asa Mormon, 
and when that is at once conceded, the 
addendum is made—‘‘and a great deal 
more too.” 

_ This addendum has been the cause of 
infinite anxiety in Utah. Our Mormon 
friends invented it, and inscribed it on 
their banners in a very injudicious style 
of art, and the later arrivals instead of 
trying to remove the addendum, have 
endeavored to steal the banner and ap- 

ropriate it to their own use and benefit. 

t is, as experience has shown, an unfor- 
tunate battle-flag, and it should be at 
once and forever laid away as a relic, to 
be shown only to men and women whose 
hearts and brains have so developed as to 
leave but a very faint indication of mon- 
key origin. 

A short time since, two of the inmates 
of an institution generally conceded to 
be necessary to the well-being of a pro- 
gressive Christian community, were 
mutually enraged over some matter, and 
they selected the open sunlight of one 
of our streets as a suitable place for the 
ventilation of their personal opinions of 
each other. After some inelegant refer- 


ences to form, face and lack of pecuniary 
strength, one finally called the other by 
& 


that terrible monosvllabic appellation so 


commonly used by people of the lower 


strata of society. An explosion at once 
occurred, and nothing but the lack of 
proximity prevented the engraving in 
feminine hierogylphics the sentiments of 
one upon the face of the other. No 
further remarks seemed necessary and 
the debate’ almost immediately ended, 
but it left a lasting impression upon the 
mind of the writer. I have often re- 
marked upon it, and have tried to under- 
stand the condition of mind which 
impels the tongue of one fallen creature 
of exactly similar status with another, to 
taunt her with her profession adopted 
openly and without disguise by each, 
and why such an epithet should have 
such‘an effect as it did in this instance. 
I have often said that if some discerning 
person had kindly suggested that there 
was nothing original in the remark, and 
nothing peculiar in consideration of the 
fact that both were alike, and that it was 
consequently a waste of expletive, the 
discerning person would have _ been 
placed in a position similar to that of an 
honest commentator on the Utah im- 
broglio—both sides would have con- 
scientiously devoted their best efforts to 
prove that he was worse than either. 

_ Now if we have fallen to the low estate 
of the unfortunate nymphs du pave, \et 


us continue to use towards each other 


the vilest epithets we can, and not en-_ 
deavor to mend our way, but let us at 
least do as they did in another particular 
—reach as soon as possibfe the climax of 
abuse, and then pause. The torrent of 
vituperation now running to waste would, 
if rendered aquiform, prove ample for 
the mill-power of the Territory. | 
It has become so popular to curse and 
belie the Mormons, that we look for 
abuse just as we do for the sun to shine, 
and the Mormons have become so accus- 
tomed to it that their peace of mind 
would be jeopardized by a temporary 
cessation. The fact that the party wko 
does the cursing knows nothing of his 
subject, in no sense lessens his interest, 
or detracts from his capacity as an expert - 
in villification. Indeed, it seems that no 
one at all acquainted with the facts, can 
successfully compete with the totally 
ignorant in the higher branches of slan- 
der directed at these unpopular people: © 
without thinking of the consequences, 
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without a care for the truthfulness, all 
kinds of stories are circulated to the 
detriment of these peculiar ones, who 
are thus rendered in the minds of the 
people at large a thousand times more 


peculiar than they are. While talking 


witha member of a recent grand jury, 
the subject of prejudice against the 
Mormons was discussed and he assured 
me that he was not in favor of anything 


wrong and said, ‘‘I am not prejudiced. 


against the Mormons, but if I had my 
way I would hang every one of them,”’ 
and then he expressed a wish that he was 
President Arthur, so that he could settle 
the Mormon question by force of arms 
without delay. Coming from one hold- 
ing the sacred office of a grand juror, 
one who swears to perform his duties 
without fear, favor or affection, such 
remarks only indicate the easy character 
of a downward grade towards inhuman- 
ity. Now it is safe to assert that no 
wrong has been done this gentleman by 
the Mormons, and I have no doubt that 
he would so say, and if pushed for rea- 
sons for such feelings toward the people 
he would be compelled to repeat current 
reports which are largely based on imag- 
ination and supported by malicious 
gossip. Such expressions are so common, 
that it is fashionable to give currency to 
them, and in many circles of our society 
it is absolutely necessary to be able to 
tell something to corroborate the position 
of the numerous anti-Mormon scandal- 
mongers, or expose oneself to an insin- 
uation of ignorance or bribery. These 
remarks apply particularly to the class 
otherwise to be considered the better 
portion of our commnnity—the religious 
element. It is perfectly astonishing with 
what relish an unadulterated falsehood 
about a prominent Mormon is devoured 
by these people who claim to be the 
moral exemplars of this benighted Mor- 
mondom. An odor of pure dirt, though 
it be supposititious, which affords an 
opportunity to these refined and refining 
peop!c, to abuse an unpopular member 
of this unpopular church, is as delectable 
to them, as is a new revelation to the 
devout ones of Mormonism. Truth in 
this connection is never thought of by 
the more enthusiastic followers of the 
Perfect One; it is safficient that the 
_ story is bad, and about a Mormon—evi- 
dence enough. This fabrication is then 


embellished by one or more of the less- 
conscientious, and after being plentifully 
varnished with the slime of religious 
prejudice, is rolled forth to gather all 


kindred filth, which continues to adhere | 


until a mountain is created from what 
was originally a bad smell. Among the 
beasts, the carrion-eaters are assigned to 
the lower orders, but among the higher 
order of animals the carrion-eaters are 


allowed to place themselves upon pedes- 
tals and ose for our admiration. There 


are altogether too many pedestals now 
occupied for the good of Utah, and the 
iconoclasts who shatter them will earn 
the lasting regard of all whose approba- 
tion is worthy of desire. The natural 
result of ignorant or wilful misrepresent- 
ation is the application of inappropriate 
remedial agencies, and good results need 
not be expected. The farcical conclusion 
of many a bumbastic coup d'etat is pal- 
pable evidence of the entire lack of 
influence in statesmanship when wrongly 
directed. The old story of the tram 

who procured entertainment at a hotel 
upon his promise to destroy the rats 
which infested the place, here seems 


apropos. After supper, bed and break- | 


fast, the host demanded a commence- 
ment of the extermination. Baring his 
arm to the elbow, and grasping a bar of 
iron furnished by the landlord, he cried 
out majestically, ‘‘I am ready—bring on 
your rats!’’ It was evidently an over- 
sight on the part of the landlord, when 
he selected such an_ inappropriate 
remedy, but ‘it was of course due to the 
misrepresentation of the unemployed 
voter, whose necessities overcame his 
conscientiousness. Appeals without num- 
ber have been made to the governing 
power, to furnish the unemployed with 


contracts to exterminate the polygamists, © 
and the genial proprietor of the Hotel | 


America, has given board and lodging 
to scores of applicants, and at last he 
has given an iron bar, or something 
which looks like one, and the cry now is 


‘* We are ready—bring on your polyga- 


Polygamy having been eliminated from 
Utah politics by the late special legisla- 
tion, there is nothing now left about 


which to make an outcry except the 


Church and State polity of the Mormons. 
Out of this, the enemies of the Mormon 


Church are confident of gaining political — 
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capital, but their confidence is based up- 
on a myth, as every one of them might 
_ readily understand if they would but 


listen to the voice of good judgment, | 


which simply asks that prejudice stand 
out of its sunlight. x nihilo nihil fi. 
It seems strange that the strongest efforts 
made against the religion of the Mormons 
are made by politicians, and that the 
chief and most bitter attacks upon their 
politics are made by the preachers of the 
rival sects, and stranger still that the 
politicians of every.degree and preachers 
of doctrines as wide as the poles asunder, 
will unite against the Mormons in com- 
mon warfare. The reason generally as- 
signed for this state of affairs is, that the 
Mormons are. so thoroughly depraved 
that they must be regarded as enemies of 
mankind, and.as all men of all opinions 
agree that thieves and murderers should 
be punished, so all people should and do 
unite to crush the Mormons. It must by 
this time be apparent to this universally 
organized vigilance committee, that the 
Mormons are capable of enduring a con- 
siderable amount of crushing. They have 


been destroyed time after time; their 


death-blow has been so often struck that 
death-blows have long ago become mon- 
otonous; ‘the overwhelming march of 
progress has so often engulfed them, that 
engulfing has become a necessity to their 
peace of mind. They love to be crushed, 
they are delighted with abuse and are 
never uneasy except during a long-con- 
tinued political calm. The real reason of 
this united onslaught upon the Mormons 
‘is, that they have been faithful to their 
religion to a phenomenal extent, and 
have trusted in their God witha devotion 
unparalleled in modern times. Such a 
people cannot be comprehended by the 
mere religious parasites of to-day, who 
are attached to the fashionable churches 
as barnacles are attached to the vessels 
which plow theocean, and who are about 
as capable of giving reasons for ther ad- 
herence. It is of no importance by what 
terms this devotion may be designated, 
the fact remains that they are more earnest 
in their faith, and more united in mutual 
defence, than any other religious or po- 
litical. organization which has ever been 
arrayed against them, and as their ene- 
mies discover that they can neither be 
pene intimidated or converted to any 
of the sickly sentimentalisms of the day, 


~ 


the love of God in our pure hearts burns 
with greater fervor, and we desire Al- 
mighty power to damn them to all eter- 
nity—with a few years added. If we 


could use them to our political ends, if — 


we could manipulate them as we say 
their leaders do, all would be well; but 
as we cannot, we feel assured that the pe- 
culiar influence wielded over them by their 
spiritual guides, is of a character which 
indicates their superior inferiority, or 
some such quality which we can neither 
define nor understand. . 

Because we cannot understand them, 
and because they will listen to the voice 
of their shepherds, we ask the Govern- 
ment to deprive them of the right to 
listen to men of their choice. We ask 
this in a purely philanthropic spirit, be- 
cause we have determined they shall be 
tree if we have to enslave them to bring 
it about. As Christians, we hate them: 
with such intensity that we fear the loss 
of their souls, unless we save them 
against their wishes. As progressive peo- 
ple, we are determined to bring them to 
our standard if we have to debase them 
to doit. As American citizens, we are 
determined they shall enjoy the blessed 
privileges of sovereignty, even if we 
have to deprive them of every vestige of 
it. Following the example of the Chris- 
tian God, who so loved his son that he 
arranged for his cruel murder, we so love 
the poor, ignorant Mormons that we de- 
liberately and prayerfully arrange for, 
and desire.their crucifixion. 

Having assumed ignorance for them, 
we proceed upon the hypothesis, and 
never once imagine that they understand 
our plans, and properly estimate our 
motives. Our false assurances of our de- 
sire for their welfare, our political and 
religious ground-and-lofty-tumbling they 
fully understand, and accept them for 
exactly what they are worth. On a 
Fourth of July or Thanksgiving Day, we 
ostensibly suspend hostilities, but the re- 
maining 363 days of the year (except on 
a few occasions when we are ‘‘stumping’”’ 
for their vote) we devote assiduously to 
their destruction, and then we wonder 
why they do not appreciate us. _ 

We assure them that we seek only their 
freedom, and we disfranchise them to con- 
vince them of it. Now we discover that . 
we have not disfranchised a sufficient 
number of them to suit our prrposes, we 
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propose to Americanize the remainder by 
reducing them to alienism. For the 


‘purpose of removing the stain from the 


children, we outlaw their parents. We 


- declare the result of procreation legiti- 


mate, and the procreator a criminal. 
So as to teach them the right to select 
men to manage their affairs, especial leg- 


islation selects for them a Commission to 


rule over them, in some respects, with 
monarchial arbitrariness. This inquisi- 
torial body proceed to administer our 
sweet will with entire disregard of all 


American principles; and, although they . 


conscientiously performed their duties, 


_ there can be no question that they ex- 


ceeded their powers, unless they were 
endowed with authority of which the 
public knew nothing. From what source 
such authority could rightfully come in 
this country is a question which cannot 
be satisfactorily answered. If some of 
the proceedings of this body are not en- 


_ tirely unwarranted and arbitrary in the 


extreme, then liberty is only a name and 
justice but a farce. Without doubt, 
however, the Commissioners did as well 
as any other like number of men would 
have done in this anomalous position, 
but it is to be regretted that there can be 
found five intelligent gentlemen willing 


_ to accept such a position, simply because 


emolument. 


such offices are created. Congress, led 
on by interested parties, whose motive 
power is hatred of a sect whose tenacity 
is the result of honest conviction, at last 
enacts a law, good enough in itself, yet 
capable of such distortion as to make it 
outrageous, and every impecunious office- 
seeker in the country at once discovers 
in himself peculiar fitness for the offices 
created, and his patriotism burns for the 
The .good of the nation, 


_and the advancement of the people of 


Utah, are matters little thought of by 
the average agitator; if there be a chance 
for cash and notoriety he wants them, 
and no unprotected interest. is safe which 


happens to be in the way of his advance- | 


ment. Of course there is nothing pe- 
culiar in the Utah agitator; he is known 
everywhere, and many of them have seen 
service almost everywhere before coming 
here, but ‘‘ for ways that are dark and 
tricks’’ of peculiar kinds, the situation 
affords finer opportunities than can be 
found in many places. 

The ignorance of the Mormons has 


been the theme of the religious and po- , _ 


litical world for a quarter of a century. 


Any story told in illustration thereof, 


and any statement touching their lack of 
knowledge, no matter how ridiculous or 


| untrue, it is at once received and added 


to the list of facts already recorded. If 


we would only think for a moment we — 


should certainly realize that it 1s impos- 


/ sible for the Mormon people to be the 


ignoramuses they are represented to be. 


There is no religious community in ex- . 


istence that has as large a proportion of 
preachers as has the Mormon Church. 
Thousands of the traveling elders have 
visited the great cities of the world for 


the purpose of preaching and managing . 


the business of the Church in various 
portions of the globe, and a very large 
proportion of them have of necessity 
acquired two or three languages, and a 
correspondingly broad knowledge of the 
world and its wisdom. There cannot be 
fewer than twenty-five thousand of them 
who have had more or less experience in 
public speaking, and the consequent con- 


tact with society incidental to itinerant - 


preachers. The statistics of illiterac 

are very favorable to Utah, so that it 1s 
sheer folly to charge them with ignor- 
ance. The fact that they have success- 


fully withstood the combined attacks of 


the religious and political world for half 
a century, gives some indication of intel- 
ligence. 

The local sectarians do not hesitate to 
pronounce Mormonism a crime, and 


complacently wonder why the Mormons 


do not take kindly to the definition. 
They continually rail against the Mor- 
mon Church as a political institution 
—that it blends Church and State. 


They say it must be destroyed on that 


account, and fervently ask God to 
weaken its influence because of the fact 
that it assumes to dictate the political 
affairs of the Territory. If it be true 
that Mormonism is a political affair, by 
what authority do the sectarian churches 
interfere therewith, seeing that their 
duties are spiritual only? If the juris- 
diction of the Methodist Church extends 
to the affairs of the Mormon Church and 
the latter is a political institution, then 
Church and State enters into the polity 
of the Methodist Church beyond qves- 
tion, because it is impossible for a church 


to dabble in, politics without the inter- 
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mingling of matters belonging to both 
Church and State. So with all other 
spiritual institutions which array them- 
selves against Mormonism, if it be as 
charged. The fact is, it uses its influ- 


ence in matters affecting the public weal, © 


exactly as ali other churches and secular 
organizations do, only it is more notice- 
able because of its being overwhelmingly 
in the majority, and more than usually 
harmonious in its action. 

The dishonesty of Mormon office- 


holders is a prolific theme for the ‘‘outs’’ 


who are anxiously awaiting some political 
revolution to put them in. The financial 
statements of the several divisions of the 
Territory have been held up as samples 
of the incompetency and lack of probity 
on the part of the present incumbents. 


It is safe to say that the management of 


public affairs here is in as honest hands as 
can be found anywhere, but with the spirit 
ordinarily manifested toward anything 
Mormon, there is no doubt that if by 
terror the account of the Recording 
Angel had been exchanged for the re- 
ports of some Mormon official, the same 
evidences of fraud would have been de- 


tected, the previous good character of 


the Angel to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 
The motto of the anti-Mormons, seems 
to be, ‘‘anything to beat the Church,”’ 
and as a result, nothing Is too despicable 
to be pressed into service. 
abuse applied to the Church is of a.char- 
acter entirely unwarranted, and the fact 
is apparent to all intelligent observers 
that many of those who were wavering 
slightly in the faith, have been driven 
back to the strongholds of the Church, 
by the unwise and indecent abuse hurled 


at them by their ‘‘ redeemers.’’ Like all 


other churches, the dominant church of 
Utah has within its folds many who are 
not entirely pleased with the manage- 


ment, and large numbers who do not. 


wholly endorse every detail of doctrine, 
but when they look around them and see 
that the other churches are far less liberal, 
and much more inconsistent considering 
that they accept the Bible as a giude, 
there is no escape for them except into 
the broad pastures of rationialism, with 
which the sanctimonious regenerator of 
Utah is as much at war as with Mormon- 
ism. The average politician regards a 
once intelligent 


Most of the | 


ormon, whether in or 


out of the Church as an instrument ver 


difficult; to play upon, and he confidenti- 
ally speaks of such men among his clique 


as being utterly worthless. The phrase 


in common use with reference to the in- 
telligent apostate is altogether too inde- 
cent for repetition. The average preacher 
finds it almost impossible to entrap such 
people with the stale bait used by them, 
so that being too shrewd, and Baer 
too honest to be made the slaves of po- 
litical tricksters or the dupes of specula- 
tive psalm-singers, the out-coming Mor- 
mon has no choice but to remain in the 
church or to cast overboard all his alle- 
giance to any and every form of religious 
or political chicanery, no matter what 
may be its name orclaim. ' The latter he 
often finds to be too large an undertak- 
ing for his mental calibre, and as a con- 
sequence he remains with the church, 
finding it less objectionable with all its 
faults than the sham Christianity of the 
present day. ; 
If the Mormon people would—and if 
they were less honest they might—em- 
brace the Catholic, Episcopal, Baptist, 
Methodist or Congregational Churches 
and thus lose their identity as.a strong 
religious faction, the pastors of the 
several churches would all at once dis- 
cover that they were good honest people, 
and so long as they remained silent in 
regard to the vulnerable points of the 
philosophy inculcated by that particular 
sect, (no matter how great a strain it 
might be upon their hypocrisy) their 
wonderful intelligence would be heralded 
to the four winds of heaven, especially if 
they were as diligent in paying church 
dues, as they now are in paying their 
tithes. If they would yield obedience to 
the dictates of the political wire-pullers 
who ask for their suffrages under the | 
threat of slavery, and like dumb cattle 
allow themselves to be driven by politi- 
cal cow-boys to market, all would be 
well, but they will never do it, so long 
as they retain the integrity which in the 
great masses of them is as much a part 
of their nature as is the adipose covering 
of their skeletons. It is not straining a 
point to say, that if ever the Mormon 
people are converted from their present 
faith, it will be done by a class of men 
with a much higher order of intelligence, 
than they have reason to suppose is in 
the possession of their present persecutors. 
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It is often said that it is better to 


‘«Crush them first, and talk of fairness 
afterwards.’ There might be some 
strategy, if there is no honesty, in such 


a proposition if it were clear that they 


can be crushed, but it does not so ap- 
pear. The only vulnerable point, and 
the single one with which the Govern- 
ment can properly interfere, is not now a 
part of Mortmonism in a political sense. 
Polygamists have been disfranchised, 
and those now holding office will retire 
with the next election. Thus at one fell 
swoop, without any injury to the Mor- 
mon Church, have its enemies defeated 
themselves, because their real object was 
the reduction of the masses to political 
slavery. It cannot now be done, without 
the most flagrant violation of the under- 
lying principles of human freedom. The 
proposition of a provisional government 
for Utah may be entertained, but there 
can now be no substantial reasons given 
for its establishment. Even should it be 
adopted, the prime movers would un- 
doubtedly be again defeated in their 
desire to get possession of it, because if 
there were any lucrative positions to be 
awarded, there are claimants of much 
more importance elsewhere. There are 
rendered to the governing party every 
day, but of which we hear nothing, ser- 
vices of a character vastly more to be 
appreciated than anything done by our 
local political lights, brilliant as they 
may appear. To such servants belong 
the spoils, and if there be any they will 
take them, regardless of the offended 
patriotism of the self-important ones who 
air their loyalty so frequently among us. 

If ever the Mormons give political 
assistance to men not of their faith, they 
will select. men from the East or West, or 
from any place but from the impolitic 
clique which now pretends friendship 
towards them, but really seeks their utter 
debasement. 

The following paraphrase form one of 
the creations of the immortal Bard, (and 
one by the by which in general more 
fitly represents the Mormon.eater than 
the Mormon) may suggest a reason for 
the lack of love and affection for the 
average anti-Mormon: ‘‘ He hath dis- 
graced me, laughed at my losses, mocked 


at my gains, scorned my religion, 


thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, 


heated mine enemies, and what’s his | 


revenge. . 
will execute; : 


reason? I ama Mormon. Hath nota 
Mormon eyes? Hath not a Mormon 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affec- 
tions, ‘passions ? fed with the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, subject to 
the same diseases, heated by the same 
means, warmed and cooled by the same 
a and summer as the Christian is? 

Ee omy prick us, do we not bleed? if you 
tickle us, do we not laugh? if you poison 
us, do we not die? and if you wrong us, 
shall we not revenge? If we are like you 
in the rest, we will resemble you in that. 
If a Mormon wrong a Christian, what is 
his humility?—revenge. If a Christian 
wrong a Mormon, what should his suf- 
ferance be by Christian example ?—why, 
The villiany you teach me, I 
and it shall go hard 
with you but I will better the 
instruction.” There is nothing pleasant 
in the realization of the fact, that the 
spirit which prompts such expressions as 
the above is of the earth, earthy, but 
how exceedingly human they are! This 
is mot the Millennium. The Mormons, 
good as they are in many respects, have 
not yet become so Christ-like as their 
enemies wish them to be, but they pos- 
sess fully as many of the attributes of 
The Perfect Man, as do any of the 
purified creatures who'so patriotically are 
endeavouring to provoke them into a 
conflict with a nation which is capable 
of politically and physically annihilating 
them, though it is powerless to destroy 
their religion. 

Should a man after looking at the 
comet now in the heavens, express an 
opinion in regard to its movement, which 
did not happen to coincide with that of 
his neighbor, as a general thing nothing 
serious comes of it, but if the same 
party. should give an opinion in regard to 
the Creator of the comet, which did not 
meet with the approbation of his friend, 
they are friends no longer, and the more 
orthodox of the two at once desires the 
destruction of the other at any cost. 
Thus it is here, a Mormon may have his | 
own idea about the kind of land best 
adapted to the raising of a certain crop, 
and differ ever so widely with his neigh- 
bor and the world in regard to this, or 


other kindred matters and a reasonable 


degree of amity may prevail, but the 
moment he declares that he believes that 
God reveals himself to prophets in. 
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modern times, the same as in ancient 
days, his christian brethren declare war 
to the knife. They declare their belief 
‘in the freedom of the human soul, that 
the gospel has made us free, and that all 
men are free and equal in this land of 
liberty, but they deny that any man is 
free to believe in modern revelation un- 
der any consideration, though he must 
believe in the ancient prophets on pain 
of eternal damnation. Every sect de- 
clares that the great sins of the Mormon 
people, can only be washed away by the 
peculiar process belonging to that par- 
ticular organization, and that letters pat- 
ent have been issued to them to protect 
the unsophisticated from impusition. 
The constant cry is ‘‘Come to Jesus,” 
(I have often wondered why some of 
them were not honest enough to say ‘‘ Go 
to Jesus’’) and as every sect claims to 
have an exclusive control of Him, the 
poor benighted Mormon cannot believe 
all, and pays no attention to any of these 
Christian-peddlers, whose wares are shop- 
worn and whose representations are not 
to be relied upon. 
Think for a moment of the feelings of 


a member of the Mormon Church who | 


is on the verge of apostasy,—through 
any of the causes which give rise toa 
change of opinion, and who is inclined, 
by reason of the constant religious up- 
roar, to make inquiries as to the best 
course to pursue when he leaves the 
Mormons. Having a slight remembrance 
of the dogmas of some popular church, 
perhaps through his youthful experience 
in other lands, when his parents were 
_ orthodox Methodists, but who, upon 
hearing the new religion and comparing 
its precepts with the Holy Bible which 
they had been taught to revere as an in- 
fallible guide, saw what they believed to 
_ be a new dispensation of the faith once 
delivered to the Saints, and apostatized 
from their previously-beloved church 
because it seemed too narrow in its con- 
ceptions to satisfy their heart-yearnings ; 
this scion of religious stock looks back- 
ward to the church of his youth. His 
_ childish recollection gives some pleasant 
incidents connected with his father’s ex- 
perience among the Methodists. He re- 


calls the family dinners to which the 
minister came, and remembers being 
patted on the head by a tall, pleasant- 
faced gentleman, who talked to him 


_was done, and consented to it. 


about God and Heaven, but on second 
thought’ he also remembers clearly, after 
a dissertation upon hell and its horrors 
by the same gentleman with a sepulchral 
tone of voice, that his childish fears | 
were so excited that he was compelled to 
ask his parents that night to allow him 
to sleep in their bed, which they kindly 
granted, because ‘‘the poor little fellow 
was so scared by the preacher.’’ Not- 
withstanding this unpleasant reminis- 
cence, he attends one of the meetings of 
this sect, and is astonished to find that it 
seems nothing at all like his fancy had 
pictured it. Instead of receiving a 
kindly and honest greeting, as one who 
has erred in judgment by a misunder- 
standing of the great plan of salvation, 
he is spurned as a vile Mormon who 
should be placed in the penitentiary, be- 
cause, if he had not committed the 
crimes charged against the Mormon 
Church, he was in the country when it. 
He 
generously supposes that this conclusion 
has arisen from the general misrepresen- 
tation of the institution which he knows 
has made a good man of him, and made 
his parents what they are—noble people 
beyond controversy. | 

He repeats his visit, and upon closer 
investigation finds that it was no acci- 
dent which brought out the unjust 
accusation, but that a deep seated preju- 
dice amounting almost to a cardinal 
doctrine animates these self-constituted 
herders of the Sheep of Israel, and they 
are so thoroughly convinced that the 
Mormon sheep are diseased beyond re- 
demption that they scatter strychnine 
for them as for the wolves. He sees 
these meek and lowly followers of Jesus 
take the stump against the Mormon 
Church, so that they may thereby have 
a chance to say still meaner things than 
they think it politic to say in their pul- 
pits, and when abuse of a still stronger 
odor seems to be in demand, these — 
psalm-singing pietists surrender their 
rostrums to the worldlings of every de- 
gree and invite them to belch forth the 
accumulation of bitterness from dis- 
ordered stomachs, rendered larger by 
reason of smallness of heart, while the 
pastors snap their whips and play ring- 
master to this ‘‘ great moral circus.” 3 

Picking up the official organ of this 
sect, the seeker after truth finds Mormon- 
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ism advertised as a crime, and is told that 
fora low sum he can learn all about its 
‘wickedness, and that a large reduction 
will be made to ministers who subscribe 
for the paper. Upon further examina- 
tion the reader finds tha: ‘‘ Church and 
State’’ is laid down as one of the chief 
offences of Mormonism, but he is sur- 
prised to find that this pious periodical 
hoists the name of a political candidate, 
and abuses without stint his rival and 
the political party to which he belongs. 
The power of God is invoked in aid of 
their candidate, and their people are in- 
structed to vote solid against the ranks of 
the enemy, who obey the voice of the 
Mormon priests. Reference is made to 
this one sect and its method simply be- 
cause it is more prominent in its peculli- 
arities than some others, but it illustrates 
the course pursued by nearly all of them. 
In some cases, however, much more 
shrewdness is manifested and a less ob- 
jectionable front is presented. Verily 
and yea! this is a distinction without a 
difference! The truth-seeker readily 
understands that the crime of Mormon- 
ism is its political majority. Its moral 
code is as good or better than that. of 
_ the world in general, and as its chief sin 
has been recently deprived of political 
strength, politicians have nothing further 
_todowith it. Socially, if polygamy is 
such a horrid crime, it becomes the duty 
of all good men to set their faces against 
it, and to give such examples in their 
daily lives as will convince these mis- 
guided ones that the practice is debasing. 
The trouble about this affair, however, 
is that the world which affects to be so 
horrified at polygamy is ensnared in sim- 
ilar sinful nets, from which it makes no 
effort to escape, and thus the outcry has 
little moral effect. Polygamy, in the 
minds of honest Mormon men and wo- 
men, has for its object the redemption of 
the world from the horrible effects of 
sexual corruption, and whether it be a 
success or not. it is clear to the mind of 
any unprejudiced person that efforts are 
sadly needed in that direction. In their 
own minds the Mormons never associate 
polygamy and prostitution, but when 
called upon to explain to people whom 
they regard as carnal-minded, they often 
make comparisons between the two, be- 
cause they feel assured that they are 
on rhe right side even on that case, but 


they really believe that it is a vast im- 
provement upon what we regard as the 
highest form of sexual communion—mo- 
nogamy. Their reasons for this have 
been so often explained that it is unnec- 
essary for me to quote them, but the 
world at large never thinks it possible for 
reasons to be given in favor of polygamy, 
as it has long ago classed it with other 
forms of sensual debasement. 

The great trouble with the most of us 
is, that we never think it possible tor the 
Mormons to be in possession of honesty 
and intelligence at the same time. If 
we credit them with honesty, we charge 
them with ignorance, and if we credit 
them with intelligence we charge them 
with dishonesty. Being thus allowed to 


establish our premises, we make argu- 


ments to suit ourselves, whether they 
agree with facts or not. Too often they 
do not. 

We are so pure that sometimes we re- 
fuse to shake hands with one who is 
really a friend, under the impression that 
he is a Mormon, and immediately after- 
wards explain that we hate the Mormons 
because of their exclusiveness. 

A short time since I was asked by a 
very intelligent non-Mormon who had 
been here but a few years, to explain the 
reason of the presence of so many crip- 
ples and \deformed people in Utah. I - 
answered him that my own experience 
had not shown me that the proportion of | 
such people to the population was exces- — 
sive. He declared that it was, and that 
I ought to knowit. 1 asked him how he 
had acquired the information. He 


seemed at a loss to explain, when I sug- 


gested that he had probably heard about 
it with other stories in regard to the 
Mormons and unconsciously accepted it 
as true. This he practically admitted, 
but he said he knew it was so, and that 
it was the natural result of polygamy. 
I asked him to name a few cases. This 


he could not do. I begged him to name 


one case which was the result of polyg- 
amy. Hecould not. In answer to his 
question I gave the result of my obser- 
vation and experience, at the same time 
assuring him that I had given the ques- 
tien no special attention, but believed it 
to be as I had stated. Discovering the 
weakness of his position, he asked, 

‘Are youa Mormon?’’ I said whether 
I was or om, it had no bearing upon the © 
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case, but for his information I explained 
that I had had no real connection with 
- Mormonism since I ‘was fifteen years of 
age. I repeated, ‘‘No, I am not a Mor- 
mon!’’ Immediately losing his temper, 
he said, ‘‘ You must be or you wouldn’t 
talk that way,’’ when I had said nothing 
at all upon the question but what | knew 
to be the simple facts. 

This is a fair sample of the spirit in 
which an investigation of Mormonism is 
generally made. Usually, the investiga- 
tor starts in to prove them murderers, 
thieves, lechers and fanatics, and when 
evidence is not forthcoming, he feels sure 
that they are all he thought they were, 
because he could find nothing to substan- 
tiate it. 

When a Mormon commits a trivial 
wrong, it is at once magnified into a 
horrible crime, and he is charged with it 
in such a way that he can conscientiously 
deny the entire accusation, and as there 
is so much malice and so little truth in 
the indictment he generally escapes, and 

perhaps finally concludes that he really 
was entirely b 
but the natural result of bigotry and 
hate on the part of their persecutors, 
who are nominally sometimes prose- 
cutors. 

President Arthur now comes in for his 
share of abuse, and the Commission are 
soundly berated because in the Presi- 
dent’s Message it is wisely suggested that 
the effects of the recent special. legisla- 
tion be awaited, instead of rushing 
madly into further complications. It 
was a foregone conclusion in the minds 
of the Mormon-eaters that the Commis- 
sioners had been purchased by the 
Church, and immediately upon the 
issuance of the certificate to the People’s 
candidate for Delegate, all doubts about 
the matter was removed, and now there 
are quite a large number of them who 
are fully confident that John Taylor has 
bribed the President. It seemed neces- 
sary for me to assure one of these intelli- 
gent reformers that the word patriotism 
was not derived fram and riof as he 
seemed to imagine, and when pointed 


to Goethe’s definition, he pronounced > 


Goethe a Jack-Mormon. Such men do 
not hesitate to say the most disloyal and 
disrespectful things about the administra- 
tion, and they claim the right to villify 
by vires. of their American citizenship, 


meless. This is however | 


but if a Mormon says anything in a sim- 
ilar vein they at once denounce him as a 
traitor and demand his immediate execu- 
tion. Verily, the human animal is a 


study. 


There is a constant outcry about the 
outrages committed by the Mormons 
years ago, but we hear little about the 
outrages committed upon them every 
day and hour of the present time. They 
submit gracefully and good-naturedly 
to wrong after wrong from which they 
might defend themselves with slight 
effort, and it is really remarkable that 
they do not effectuall y crush the contempt- 
ible creatures who so constantly annoy 
them, when the task would be such an 
easy one. Many of their most persis- 
tent tormentors are men of such fragile 
material, that a word in the right place 
would evaporate them, and considering 
that the Mormons know the exact com- 
position of these soluble Deities it is sur- 
prising that they accord them space. 
With reference to this class, the Mor- 
mons say ‘* Let them run to the end of 
their coursé; they can more effectually 
ruin themselves,” and the wisdom of this 
let-alone policy has been strikingly mani- 
fested in many prominent instances. Of . 
course the Mormons believe their ene- 
mies are thus prostrated by the hand of 
Providence, but the more observant 
readily understand that it was for the. 
lack of common honesty. No fool should 
play the part of a rogue, and the num- 
ber of anti-Mormon fools who have 
dabbled in roguery to their own discom- 
fiture, only adds force to the adage. A 
clear brain is the pre-requisite of a rascal. 

Twelve years ago we cast a vote within 
a few hundreds of what we do now, but 
if a different course had been pursued 
several thousands more of non-Mormons 
would have made their permanent homes 
here instead of being scared away by our 
unnecessary outcries. If one half of the 
statements passing current as facts, were 
true, none of us would care to live here. 
People at a distance imagine Utah to be | 
a social, political and religious pande- 


monium, when in fact it is more of a 
paradise, disturbed only by a few fanatics 
_on either side, who after all amount to 
but little, and serve only as ‘‘ horrible 
examples."’ The recent Democratic vic- 
tories have set many of the loyal Utah 
Republicans to speculating on the advisa- 
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bility of holding themselves ready to 
jump either way; the result is, that 
harsher or less harsh measures will be 


urged accordingly as they may deem it 


more to their personal interest. During 
this period of doubt, the Mormons will 
have time to review, and their enemies 
will be left still further behind in the 
chase. Of course, the faithful will at- 
tribute this respite to an interposition of 
Providence, and will gain confidence in 
the same ratio as the Mormon-eaters lose 
it. 

Fifty years of experience with a stern 
chase, have given the Mormons much 
knowledge of the tactics of defence, and 
under skilful leadership, they are capable 
of making it interesting for their pur- 
suers for a long time. Their interests 


‘are of a character calculated to hold 


them together with a loyalty unknown to 
superficialists; they wil] trust their 
leaders, and professional politicians can- 
not lead them astray. They realize that 
abuse is not argument, and they laugh at 
threats made by impotent zealots who 
swell up with brief authority. They 
allow the wily trickster to set his traps and 
display his tempting bait, but they 
They know all 
about churches, and they understand 
much more of politics than is generally 
supposed. They are old birds, and can- 
not be caught with chaff. They can be 
brought more. closely into seeming sym- 
pathy with the world by a proper regime, 
but it cannot be done by force or fanati- 
We profess that our desire is to 
win their respect, and convince them of 
their error; to bring them up to our. 
high standard of intelligence and patri- 
otism ; but we proceed in such a manner 
as to make them disbelieve us. It would 
be hard to convince an intelligent child 
that our desire was to make him a great 


man, if we told\him that our first course 


would consist in dashing out his brains. 
It is difficult to make these people think 
that we seek their good while we are 
constantly urging their destruction. We 
say we only fight their leaders, but if 
they love their leaders, what then ? 

-In my mind, organized religion and 
politics are synonymous, and I consider 
that the word business would convey a 
more correct idea in either case, but the 


great trouble then would be, that the 


stockholders in religion and politics 


would demand more business-like man- 
ipulation. The way the matter stands 
now, a few incomprehensible platitudes 
regarding the Deity in one case, and about 
Patriotism in the other, at once allay 


the suspicions of those whose attention — 


has been called to irregularities, and not 
realizing that both are simply commercial 
transactions, business rules remain unap- 
plied and the gullible are at rest, but 
the thinkers cannot be so easily disposed 


of. Let us then endeavor to make 


thinkers, not convicts, intelligent men 
and women, not automata. Instead of 
trying to force people to think just as we 
do, let us invite them to intelligently 
differ. If they do not agree with us, and 
we are offended about it, we must expect 
that they will be offended’ because we do 


not agree with them. We have no right 


to expect everybody to agree with us. 


The world was not made exclusively for 


our individual use and benefit. 


A very prominent ‘Liberal’ com- 


pelled his wife in presence of the crowd 


at the polls to vote against her wishes, 


yet he has no language strong enough to 
condemn the Mormons, who he says, as 
all the other ‘‘Liberals’’ say, control 
their wives similarly. It is wonderful 
that we see ourselves and others so differ- 
ently, with the same eyes. Other 
Churches do the same as the Mormon 
Church in the same particulars; in the 
one case the act is a virtue, in the other 
acrime. It really seems that if we did 
spring from monkeys, some of us did 
not spring far. 

A certain intemperate temperance re- 


former, who recently held the office of — 


United States Judge, (and who is also a 
very devout Christian hater of ‘every- 
thing Mormon) said in a public lecture 
in this city that any one who was in any 
way interested in the liquor traffic had 
no rights which any one was bound to 
respect, and of course a little band of 
foolish followers believed him, but did 
that alter the fact that before the law 
this narrow-minded judge stands only 
equal with the class he so maligned? 


Similar things are continually said by | 


him and many other people about the 
Mormons, but are 
thereby affected? In law, they are not, 
although before the mythical -‘‘ bar of 
public opinion’ the people may be figur- 
atively hung, — and quartered. 


their real rights 
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The bitter attacks so constantly made 
by religious and political partisans, have 
drawn into the melee many excellent 
people whose love for the right and 
whose earnest desire is ‘‘to assist the 


down-trodden womer of Mormonism. 


and free the people from the horrible 
grasp of their iniquitous leaders.” If 
these “honest opponents of Mormonism 

could but realize that they are only tools 
in the hands of wily fellows who are en- 
deavoring to carve out for themselves 
political fortunes, they would conclude 
to wait until the poor Mormons asked 
for their sympathy and aid, before rush- 


ing offensively to the front and exposing 


their ignorance of the situation. 

The report of the Commissioners 
although tinctured to some extent with 
prejudice against Mormonism has en- 
raged the Mormon-eaters to a terrible 
extent, because it 1s made in a spirit of 
fairness, and the Commission is now 
classed with the Mormon Priesthood as 
obstructionists and nullifiers, by the so- 
called ‘‘ loyal people’’ of Utah. Out of 
defeat the Mormons have secured 2 vic- 
tory, by their submission to the recent 
- enactment of Congress. By their ‘‘ mas- 


terly inactivity’’ they have drawn. the. 


sting from the venomous snake of re- 
ligious hatred and left him snapping and 
snarling at his precipitancy. 

‘The rights of the Mormons remain 
intact, and although abridged in their 
political privileges, they know that no 
American Court of Justice will ever de- 
clare them other than equal before the 
law with any people in the United States. 
The nation cannot afford to do wrong 
even to a Mormon. i 

When Franklin said that ‘‘ Every per- 
son of the community, except infants, 
insane persons and criminals, is of com- 
mon right and by the laws of God a free 
man, and entitled to the full enjoyment 
of liberty,’’ he spoke as a statesman and 
as an honest American citizen, and when 
he asserted that ‘‘ Liberty or freedom 
consists in having an actual share in the 
appointment of those who frame the 
laws, and who are to be guardians of 
every man, of life, property and peace ; 
for the all of one man is as dear to him 
as the all of another,’’ he did not say 
‘*except the Mormons.’’ Neither must 
we say SO. 

We are constantly declaring to the 


, 


world that polygamy and other objec- 
tionable features of the Mormon Church 
are but the outgrowths of ignorance. If 
we believe what we say, let us remember 
that fools are not philosophers, and as 
we claim to be philosophers let us not be 
fools, and with the hatred of a fool de- 
mand impossibilities, Let us use our 
hearts a little more, and not expect per- 
fection, for if it should suddenly come 
to the Mormons we would not be fit for 


their company. Let us remember that 


The quality of mercy is not strained, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath: it is twice blessed ; 

It blesses. him that gives and him that takes. 

Though justice be thy plea, remember this— 

That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation. 


GEORGE A. MEEARs. 


THE GROUP IN THE LONELY 
CORNER. 


BY JULIA MALTESE BOWRING. 


To deck with flowers the city of the dead, 


How many paced with soft and silent 
tread ; 


The ever dread, the ruthless demon, War, 


In many a throbbing breast had left a 


scar— 

A wound deep hidden at the fond heart’s 
core— | 

The grief for the beloved who are no 


more. 


Sweet rose the balmy breath of flowers, 
Like incense of shrine or altar, 
From over the graves of the lost, the 
brave, 
Who only in death could falter. 
They fought by duty’s stern command, 
Though shot and shell were flying— 
Forever hallow’d be the spot 
Where the patriot’s dust is lying, 
Whether it be on the blood-stained field, 
Where comrade hands have laid it, 
Or in .tomb with sculptured marble 
decked, 
Where willows, weeping, shade it: 
Nought can disturb its dread repose— 
Not battle’s tone of thunder, 


Nor sobs from the hearts which o’er it . 


beat, 
And yet are rent asunder : 
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ief, for sorrows barbs are keen. 
ould infinite weight or measure 
Disclose the woe each mourner felt 
As he bent o’er his buried treasure ? 
Yet one with tottering step was there, 
I likened to December— 
His life by changeful clouds o’ercast, 
Had waned to the merest ember. 
A hundred years had o’er his sky 
Their lights and shadows shifted, 
And, like a frail and shattered bark, 
Still on life’s sea he drifted. 
He paused and leaned on a mossy stone, 
No tears‘his eyes bedewing, 
But he smiled as he watched a little child 
That grave with flow’rets strewing. 


By 


They both were children: one with face 
So innocent and winning ; ee 

‘The other, near iife’s solemn close— 
Or nearer the grand beginning. 

O, Time, thou art beneficent ! 
Didst thou from Elysium borrow 

The elixir wherewith to heal 
Such agony of sorrow 

As once he felt?—but he moved with the 

crowd, | 

Too listless e’en for weeping, 

Almost unconscious that the grave 
His only wealth was keeping. 


But many were there who mourned the 
loss | | 
Of a much-loved son, or a brother ; 
And many who grieved for the grave, far 
away, 
Of a husband or fallen lover. 


Solemn and grand rose the martial 
strains, 
How sad and sweet each number— 
As a-woman awoke from her reverie, 
As a dreamer awakes from slumber. 


She brought no fragrant ‘flowers to deck . 
-_ grave where her loved was sleep- 


But her smothered sobs, subdued, yet 
strong, 
Kept time with her children’s weeping. 
Only the widow’s weeds were hers, 
The flow’rs of her life had faded ; 
And the light of heart had died for aye, 
With the one that grave had shaded. 
—_— yet vanquished, they brought 
him back,— 
‘The comrades home returning— 
And nursed with care the feeble spark | 
Of life in his bosom burning. 


O victory thou wert dearly bought ; 
For thy banner proudly flying 

How many valiant lives went out— 
And his corse on her couch was lying. 


She listened again to the same weird 


strain,. 
That was played at the time: they 
rted— 


pa 
He to fight for the flag they loved,” 


She to live weary-hearted ; 
To ever dream of a stifled groan, 
Of lingering caresses ; | 
Of tears that fell from a soldier’s eyes 
On an infant’s golden tresses— 
Was he less a hero because of tears 
That stole like guests forbidden, . 
While pangs convulsed his stalwart frame 
By a thought which could not be 
hidden? 
A despot thought, Which swayed his soul 
And quickened her heart’s wild beating: 
Thus part we now by the setting sun, 
But where may be the greeting ? 
The warrior’s step may lighter be 
By the drum’s fierce charging rattle, 
And his pulses beat with a wilder throb 
As he thinks of a coming battle ; 
Yet the voice of his heart cannot be 
hushed, 
Though cannons frown before him, 


‘Till it cease to beat, for the thoughts of 


home 
Like a halo lingers o’er him. 
‘Twas thus with him, and he bravely 
fought, 
But agony seemed to bind him 
When he fell, and thoughts of the father- 
less 
And the widow he’d leave behind him 
To pine in vain for the tender tones 
That never more might greet her, 
To fight, with a woman’s puny strength, 
_ The cares that must ever meet her ; 
To wrestle with poverty’s cruel grip, 
To toil through her ceaseless sorrow, 
And dread lest the food her children eat 
May lessen a meal for the morrow. 


How fair looked the earth that bright 
May morn, 
In her garb of green and flowers, 
And the sunbeams smiled, as if sorrow 
and death 
Lurked not in all her bowers ; 
And my heart felt faint as by sudden pain 
As I pitied each troubled mourner, 
But I felt anguish, keener far, 
For the group in the lonely corner. 
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THE MEN AND MINES OF PARK CITY. 


_. In No. 1 of this series on the Men and 

- Mines of Park City, the history of the 
great Ontario, with an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the mine and mill, was given 
from the pen of Mr. Byron’ Groo, ac- 
companied with a distinct paper on the 
Marsac Mining Company and the aims 
of that tireless man, E. P. Ferry, to found 
at the Park a great mining city. In this 
number we introduce some of the men 
of Park City and the mines, illustrative 
‘of the fact that there are engaged in the 
great mining developments of our Terri- 
tory some men of first class historical 
reputation, and men generally of well 
known experience and ability in every 
department. We will first introduce a 
man with quite a national reputation in 
his line, with the following biographical 
sketch : 


COLONEL WILLIAM MONTAGUE FERRY 


Came to Utah in November, 1878, to 
start and take charge of the machinery 
of the Marsac Silver Mill, a twenty 
stamp mill owned by the Marsac Com- 
pany of Park City, E. P. Ferry, Superin- 
tendent. 
so long as it was operated. He then oc- 
cupied himself in prospecting among the 
mountains about Park City, resulting 
in the location of what is known 
as the Jeanette group of mining claims, 
in Thane’s Canyon, and owned by 
himself and Edward P. Ferry of Park 
City, Hon. Thomas W. Ferry of Wash- 
ington D. C., and Harvey J. Hol- 
lister, Esq., of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Five of these claims were included in 
the Apex mining property upon the con- 


solidation of the several interests form- | 


ing that company. 
_ The work done upon the Jeanette 
_ group gives promise of valuable deposits 
of ore and a development in the near 
future that will endorse the judiciousness 
of the locations for valuable mines. 
During this present winter the Colonel 
is running a tunnel for development in 
the Apex mining property, under a con- 
tract with the company. Governor Eli 
H. Murray is President, and Hon. 
Arthur L. ‘Thomas, of Salt Lake City, is 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Apex 
Mining Company, and their property lies 
adjoining to and — south of 


He run this mill as engineer | 


the now noted Crescent company’s 
mines. 

In 1880, Colonel Ferry planned and 
and put in a system of water works for 
Park City, and is the Superintendent of 
Park City Water Works Company. This 
enterprise has proved of great value tu 


the city and is a successful and effective 


means of water supply for protection of 
the city from fire as well as for all 
domestic and sanitary purposes. 

Colonel Ferry is by trade a machinist 
and engineer, and has made many im- 
portant inventions in steam and other 
machinery, as the records of the Patent 
Office show. His more recent patents 
are for steam pumps and other facilities 
for relieving mines of surplus water. 
He has occupied quite a prominent place 
in public life in his native State, Michi- 
gan; a brief outline of his life we give 
as one in which a varied experience 
is grouped, and such as now and then is 
found to have been the portion of nota 
few of our western pioneers. 


Colonel Ferry was born at Michili- 
mackinac, Michigan, i in 1824, the eldest 
son of Rev. William M. Ferry, a Presby- 
terian clergyman and missionary among 
the Indians of the then Northwest Ter-. 
ritory. In 1834, his father and family 
removed to the present site of the city 
of Grand Haven, Michigan: they being 


the first white settlers in Ottawa County, 


of that State. Grand Haven has been 
the Colonel’s home since that time and 
until his coming to Utah, four years ago. 
His boyhood and manhood are inti- 
mately associated with the history of 
Michigan, and such a frontier life among 
resolute, hardy men, éncountering all the 
vicissitudes of a new country, has inten- 
sified the natural force and energy of his 
character. He acquired the trade of a 
machinist and engineer under Demetrius 
Turner, now of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. In 1855. he erected the Ottawa 
Iron Works—a-large machine shop and 
and foundry—and engaged extensively 
in the manufacture of steam engines and 


sawing machinery, and has made many — 


important improvements, and is recog- 
nized as a first class inventor throughout 
the Union. The records of the Patent 


Office give ample proof of his mechani- 


cal sani He is noted as a skillful 
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draughtsman as well as a_ practical 
engineer. 
Colonel Ferry is not a graduate of a 
collegiate institution—but ‘‘ graduated,"’ 
as he says, ‘‘in his father’s library,’’ and 
speaks and writes in the French language 
as fluently as in the English. He has 
been all his life a close student of books, 
a close observer of life, and having 
naturally a faculty for graphic descrip- 
tions of men and subjects of current 
interest, and being peculiarly an inde- 
pendent thinker, he has been prominent 
all through his public life as a vigorous, 
forcible writer, having withal a finish and 
terseness that stamps him as a scholar of 


rare abilities. The historical and educa- 


tional societies of Michigan have many 
valuable contributions from his pen, and 
never has a political campaign occurred 
in his State without an enlistment of his 
_ trenchant articles to awaken interest and 
to aid his party through the public press. 
During the late civil war his contribu- 
tions to army literature, both of humor- 
ous and historical interest, had a wide 
circulation. | 

In 1856 he was elected Regent of the 
University of Michigan, which position 
he held until the breaking out of the 
war, in 1861. He then closed his ma- 
chine shop and enlisted as a private in 
the Fourteenth Michigan Infantry, serv- 
ing during the war to its close in various 
grades to that of colonel, when he re- 
turned to Grand Haven and re-engaged 


in the iron and lumber business. For | 


ten consecutive years he had charge of 
the mechanical.department of the Mich- 
igan state fairs. 

In 1876 Colonel Ferry was elected 
Mayor of the city of Grand Haven,— 
his almost life-long home, and among 
his life-long personal friends;—although 
politically in the minority, yet was 
elected by a large majority. His ser- 
vices as mayor furnisbed some peculiar- 


ities that will long be remembered there © 


to his honor and credit. In 1878 he 
removed to Utah, as before stated. 


Politically, Colonel Ferry is a Demo- | 


crat of the old type. In 1870 he wasa 
candidate for Congress from the Fifth 
Congressional District of Michigan, and 
made a strong opponent in the race with 
the late Wilder D. Foster, who, however, 
was elected, though by a greatly reduced 
majority in that strong Republican dis- 
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trict. An unusual incident of that can- 
vass was its entire absence of anything 
like ‘‘ personalities ’’ by the partizans of 
either candidate, through the public | 
press oron the stump. Ferry and Fos- 
ter were intimate friends from boyhood, 
and respected and valned each the other, 
so it was well understood that neither 
would tolerate even the semblance of the 
usual political vituperation’ and clap- 
trap. It must be only a fair contest on 
strictly political issues, and it was so 
conducted. 
The Chicago Times, of that date, said: 
‘¢ The Democrats in the Fifth Congres- 
sional District of Michigan have nomi- 
nated Colonel Wm. M. Ferry for Con- 
gress, and are determined to give him a 
vote that will surprise the country. The 
Colonel served faithfully during the 
whole period of our late civil war, and 
hundreds of soldiers in that Congres- 
sional District will vote for him who 
have hitherto voted on the republican 
side. * * * His opponents concede 
his ability and bear willing testimony to 
his sterling. qualities as a man in ever 
respect. If the Democrats of the Fift 
District can send him to Washington 
they will have a man who will occupy a 
front rank among the many able and 
distinguished Democratic members. He 
is a man of tact, with a clear and cool 
head, and is a concise and logical 


When the Democratic party swallowed 
Mr. Greeley, the dose was too nauseating 
for the Colonel, as well as to many 
others of the ‘‘ old war-horses,’’ and he 
boldly stood out under the old Demo- 
cratic banner. He was a delegate to the 
National Convention held at Louisville, 
Kentucky, and was chosen secretary of 
that body. In 1872 he received the 


straight Democratic nomination. for 


Governor of Michigan and stumped the. 
State. From one of his_ published 
speeches during that campaign we take 
the following words, which, in view of 
the recent resurrection of the Demo- 
cratic party from almost annihilation, 
will serve to illustrate the nerve and 
luck of Democrats when overwhelm- 
ingly buried in the minority: 


Without the press, without election- 
eering funds, against the popular tide, 


| and subject to the usual misrepresenta- 
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tion of hungry upon 


sure foothold of principle and the blessed 
purity and truth of Democracy; without 
a hope of immediate success as a stimu- 
lant to action ;—indeed, without consid- 
ering whether success is necessary at all 
to the existence and life of fundamental 
principles, —hundreds of freemen in this 
County, thousands in this State, and so 
in every County and State in the Re- 
public, there are aggregated thousands 
upon thousands of determined men who 
_ will not swerve one step from the course 
of true Democracy. They have placed 
the names of Charles O’Conor of New 
York for President, and John Quincy 
Adams of Massachusetts for Vice-Presi- 
dent, as their candidates before the peo- 
ple. This is their protest against the 
transformation of free institutions into 
machinery for the destruction of personal 
and civil liberty. 

‘¢ The support and votes that this can- 
vass will develop in favor of Democracy 
_ will Ge a moral strength and reliance that 
will afford mure real hope for the stabil- 
ity and perpetuity of self-government 
than the more numerical strength of our 
opponents. 

‘¢ We shall transmit to the Presidential 
canvass of 1876 the chain of Democratic 
organization from 1776 unbroken !—each 
link complete and bright, undimned by 
the rust of apathy, and untarnished by 
dishonor! We go before the people con- 
fident that at every poll in the coming 
election will stand men whom no power 
can swerve from a defense of the privi- 

leges they concede to others, nor from 
: the duty they owe to themselves! ”’ 


In 1873 Colonel Ferry was appointed 
by Governor John J. Bagley’ a member 
of the Constitutional Commission for 
framing a new constitution for the State 
of Michigan. This Commission con- 
sisted of men selected from both the 
Republican and Democratic parties, and 
were in session fifty days. 


In the Park City Record of September, 
1881, is a full account of the memorial 
services, held by the citizens generally, 
under the auspices of the Masonic Fra- 
ternity, in honor of the late President 
James A. Garfield. Colonel Ferry de- 
livered the formal address in Masonic 
Hall, and from which we take the fol- 
lowing— 


therein. 


‘* We, as citizens of Utah—a Territory 
—were not direct participants in that 
contest. Though equally interested in 
the result with all other citizens of the 
Republic, we by law are not allowed a 
vote in such a conflict. For this reason 
doubtless, that campaign has a force in our 
memories much unlike the remembrance 
remaining with those who were combat- 
We were ‘‘ lookers-on.”’ 


‘‘Two soldiers were candidates for the 
Presidency. In purity of private life, 
in honor, manliness and integrity; in all 
the attributes that tend to dignify and 
ennoble humanity, the one was the peer 
of the other. And yet, notwitstanding 
the life-record of the one who was de- 
feated ; notwithstanding the life-record 
of the one who was the victor, and 
whose grandeur and nobility we are here 
assembled to contemplate and commem- © 
orate; yet that campaign was conducted 
on either side—on the stump and 
through the press—with such a degree of 
rancor and malevolent bitterness that 
there was no depth too low to which men 
would not sink to find matter for | 
sonal abuse and criminal villification. 
We are horror-stricken at the act of the 
cowardly wretch, Guiteau, who took the 


life of our President, and yet we were, 


as a people, either cognizant or partici- 
pants—not merely in a momentary out-~ 
burst of passion—but in a continuous 
frenzy of purpose, for long months revel- 
ing in: as dastardly words and acts against | 
the candidates for this high office. ‘‘As 
ye sow so shall ye reap.” ‘‘ They that sow 
to the wind shall reap the whirlwind /”’ 


‘‘Oh, my countrymen! is there not a 
fearful lesson for us to learn? May God 
in His infinite mercy seal to our lives 
the truth that there must be a bound to 
political warfare. There must be a: limit 
to the license of the press. There.must 
be reverence for honesty and manhood. 
Then, indeed, can we glory in American 
citizenship. Then can we share in the 
grandeur of the great Republic. Then 
can an admiring world commend a land 
where poverty is no bar to place; where 
true manhood is recognized and unas- 
sailed! Shall the sacrifice of James A. 
Garfield be enough a | 


‘We have made the several 
from Colonel Ferry’s pen to illustrate not 
only his readiness of expression on vari- 
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ous 1s subjects, but to note another of the 


many instantes occurring in our western 


Territories, where; in charge of the. 


complicated machinery of our silver 
mills, and smelters,.and in our mines, 
wielding the tools of laborers or super- 


‘intending vast combinations of business 
interests, are to be found men of brain 


and culture and education, and of rare 
personal energy and furce. Men who 


are aiding to establish a basis of govern- | 


mental policy here that will conform to 
the principles and life of our great 
Republic. 

_ Religiously, Colonel Ferry has been 
for many years an Elder in the Presby- 
terian Church, and is an earnest worker 
in the various efforts of Christian philan- 
thropy. Although over sixty years old 
he is in the vigor of his manhood and 
would be taken to be not over forty-five. 


THE MANAGERS OF THE ONTARIO. 


Biographical sketches of the managers 
of the Ontario mine and mill will strik- 
ingly illustrate to the reader the great 
Ontario itself; for, from the general 
superintendent, R. C. Chambers, through 
all the departments, the managers are 
men of vast experience and educated 
ability in their different lines. R. C. 
Chambers, was historically embodied in 
the record’ of the mine itself, already 
and now, having ' recently 
personally visited the great Ontario, we 
can understandingly sketch the managers 
of departments. First in the order of 
our visit we are introduced to 


ENGINEER GRANT. 


The foreman.of the Ontario Mill, Mr. 
J. E. Galigher, was away on a hunt, but 


we were told that Mr. Arthur M. Grant, 


the chief engineer of the mill, was in 
charge, from whom the editor could 
obtain subject for his sketches and gen- 
tlemanly courtesy in the inspection of 
the works. 

As soon as we had taken our room at 
the Park Hotel we started for the On- 
tario Mill, which is situated at the foot 
of the hill, about a mile below the mine 
itself, Reaching the Mill, and explain- 
ing that we wished to see Mr. Grant, 
an obliging gentleman guided us around 
in search of him. We found the Chief 
Engineer high aloft among the machin- 


5 


ery making some repairs. When he 

descended we followed him outside as he 
hurried to the office. for it was impossible — 
to hold conversation in the hurly burly 

of the Mill. In a few words we ex- 
plained the object of our visit, when he 
informed us that something of the ma- 
chinery had broken and he was hasten- 
ing to repair it, but in the morning at 9 — 
o’clock he would be ready and would 
with pleasure show us around the works. 

Next morning, a little before.g o’clock, 
we were at the office and soon after. 
wards Mr. Grant came in and, with that 
unostentatious courtesy which puts a 
visitor at his ease, signified his readiness 
to show us through the works. 

Crossing the road from the office we 
entered the Mill, when Mr. Grant com- 
menced, with most excellent patience, to 
show us every department from story to 
story, explaining the working ot the vast 
machinery and the process of the reduc - 
tion of the black-looking ore into the 
beautiful white silver brick which he 
showed us, six of which, we were in- 
formed, the Ontario Mill turns out daily 
when running on its average. Those 
vast works make the visitor dizzy in 
going round to inspect them; the noise 
of their revolutions overpower the ear ; 
and the imagination is set thinking of 
the vaster machinery of a world. in 
motion as descriptive of the inner work- 
ings of the Ontario Mill. These works 
are kept running night and day. Like 
the machinery of a world the Ontario 
Mill never stops, at least for a long 
period, usually six months: its longest 
run was seven. This ceaseless activity 
of the machinery is kept up by Chief 
Engineer Sige or in hjs absence di- 
rected by Mr. J. E. Galigher, the fore- 
man of the Mill. And here it may be 
observed that so thoroughly experienced 
are these heads of departments, that they 
frequently leave to each other the entire 
charge. This was the case on our visit: 
Mr. Grant was in charge. 

Arthur Morris Grant, Chief Engineer 
of the Ontario Mill from its starting, was 
born in Conneuat, Ashtabula County, 
Ohig, December 1st, 1840. His father’s 
namé was Solyman Ward Grant, his 
mother’s family name, Lucinda Rollo. 
The father came from the Connecticut 
Grants, being a descendant of old Noah 
Grant, General Grant’s line being one 
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branch of the stock. As is well known 
they are of Scotch descent. The father 
of our engineer was born in East Wind- 
sor, Connecticut, but upon his marriage 
and when he was very young, he with his 
brother Elijah removed to the Western 
Reserve, where his son Arthur was born. 
The mother dying when the son was only 
four years of age, the father took his 
motherless children, consisting of two 
- boys and a daughter, to their grand- 
mother in Connccticut. There for a 
while at East Windsor, Arthur went to 
school, after which he was taken to New 


- York City where he remained for several 
ears, when his father removed to Ogdens- 
tg, New York State, taking his son 


with him. 
After leaving school the subject of our 


sketch went to work for the National. 


Express Company, being at the time 
about fifteen years of age. He next 
went to work for the Ogdensburg and 
Lake Champlain Railroad Company to 
learn the profession of machinist and 
engineer. He worked for the company 
till the breaking out of the war, in 1861, 
when he enlisted in the Sixteenth 
New York regiment, but was ex- 
changed 
York, in which his brother had en- 
listed. The first general engagement 
in which his regiment took part was that 
of Bull’s Run. He participated in every 
battle fought by the army of the Potomac, 
until after the battle of Chancellorville, 
when his regiment was mustered out of 
service. He was in the seven day’s fight 
in the front of Richmond, and was the 
Lieutenant in command of his company 
when he was mustered out of the service. 

After he came home Lieutenant Grant 
went back to work in the railroad shops, 
as before, where he remained for a while, 
when he concluded he would like to learn 
other branches of the business, and for 
this purpose he removed to Boston. There 
he worked in Donald McKay’s establish- 
ment, building government ships, fitting 
the machines into the gun-boats, after 
which he worked at Alger’s foundry, mak- 
ing cannon. Leaving the foundry he 
worked in another establishment, con- 
structing sewing machines. To make 


himself thoroughly efficient in every 
branch, he worked on every branch of 
machinery, from the sewing machine to 
the marine engine. He also went to the 


into the Eighteenth New 


chinery for a ten stamp quartz mill. 


oilcountry, erecting and building oil 
machinery for oil wells; next returned 
to Boston and worked for Campbell, 
Whittier & Co., erecting both sta- 
tionary and steam fire engines. While 
there he became acquainted with David 
E. Buel and by him was sent to Austin, 
Nevada. There he commenced his min- 
ing engineering about three miles from 
Austin, on the Ontario, a mine of that 
district owned by a Boston Co., which 
Buel was thanaging. After the failure of 
this mine Mr. Grant went down with 
Buel to Belmont and took down ma- 
He 
worked on Highbridge & Transylvania 
until Buel sold out to a San Francisco 
company. He then went to work for the 
Eldorado Company at thesame place put- 
ting in-hoisting works. With them he 
stayed abouta year and a half looking after 


' the machinery of their hoisting works, 


which he had put in. The company then 
leased a mill and made Mr. Grant foreman 
of it, in addition to his having charge of 
the hoisting machinery. It was here that 
Mr. Grant learned to work silver ore. 

In 1872 he came to Salt Lake City, and 
went from there to Camp Floyd to take 
charge of the Camp Floyd Silver Mining 
Company; next to Omansville, Tintic, 
to put in the machinery of the Wyo- 
ming Silver Mining Company’s mill, 
then being built by Dan Bell, and was 
foreman of the mill for several months 
after it started. Quitting there he came 
to Salt Lake City, and was foreman of 
the Salt Lake Iron Works for about a 
year and a half, until the Salt Lake Iron 
Works closed, after which he went to 
Panamint, California, to put in machin- 
ery for the Surprise Valley Silver Mining 
Company, where he remained for nearly 
a year as foreman of the mill after it. 
‘started. From there he went to Bellville 
in March, 1875, where he was chief en- 
gineer of the two 20-stamp mills of the 
Northern Bell Silver Mining Company. 

Now commenced the history of the 
great Ontario. When Dan Bell put.up 
the Ontario Mill he wrote to Mr. Grant 
to come and assist him. Upon Dan’s 
plans Grant worked and put in all the 


machinery of this gigantic structure. 


Dan Bell died soon after its completion, 
the Ontario being his last work before 
his departure for that ‘‘ undiscovered 
country.” 
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From the first starting of the Ontario 
Mr. Grant has been its chief engineer, 
and in charge of the vast machinery 
which was elaborately 
last number in an article written by Mr. 
Byron Groo, editor of the Salt Lake 
Herald. We embodied it in our MaGa- 
ZINE that it might be preserved in volumes 
of history for its intrinsic historical merit. 
We have not presumed to overwork this 
description, it being all-sufficient; but, 
in amplification of these personal 


sketches, we may repeat the following © 


passage from our compeer’s able article: 


‘All this intricate machinery, this vast 


combination of shafts, belts, pulleys, 


of fires, furnaces, steam and what- -nots, 
which is sending out to the world dail 

thousands of dollars’ worth of silver, is 
ae the management of Mr. J. E. 
Cas as mill foreman, and Mr. A. 
rant, as chief engineer, whose abil- 

iy and success are but further evidences 


the penetration and business shrewd- | 
ness of the Ontario superintendent, who | 
surrounds himself in every department 


of his multitudinous affairs with able 
lieutenants. The genius, ingenuity, and 


skill of these gentlemen are noticeable, 
not only in the general smoothness with — 


which the machinery is operated, but in 
many little inventions which add to the 


effectiveness, the thoroughness, and the — 


economy of the mill.’’ 


Besides his duties at the mill, Mr. 


Grant is also master mechanic of the 


Utah Eastern Railroad, The superin- 
departments 


tendence of these combin 
signifies a tireless activity, 
few men are constitut 


with which but 
to endure. On 


subsequent visits to the mill we found | 


Mr. Galigher—who had returned from 
his hunt—in charge, while the engineer 
was now in turn away, hurrying up his 
work on the Utah Eastern. He is also 
running the engineering work of the 
new tunuel, now being constructed to 


carry off the water of the mine. 


Physiologically descriptive of Mr. 
Grant, in closing the sketch, it may be 
observed that he is organically < the 
special type of the engineer. ' Nature 
created him for engineering work. Like 


poets, our first class engineers are born 
engineers, not made such by the mere > 
It requires 
special of brain to make 


learning of their trades. 


described in our | 


‘great engineer, just as it does to make a 


great poet, a great orator, or a great 
philosopher. The engineer, in fact, is a 
type. The eye of any experienced 
phrenologist could pick him out in a 
moment. To describe a natural engin- 
eer, organically, you may blend the Gen- 
eral Grant face and head—that is to say, 
the fighting face and head—with the 
head suggestive of ingenuity and inven- 
tion; or, described in exact phrenological 
terms, the engineer organically possesses 
large destructiveness, large combative- 


j ness, and very large constructiveness. 
| He is an engine in himself, organically | 
| constructed to push things through by 


steam and works of iron construction; 
This is what the Ontario Mill itself sug- 
gests. And the fact that Mr. Grant has 


| been placed in charge of these works by 


Superintendent Chambers, and has held 


| his position from the start, running, 


repairing, and inventing new construc- 
tions to strengthen and perfect the 
working of the machinery, is of itself 
a worthy record. In fine, Mr. Arthur 
M. Grant is a representative of a first 
class mining engineer in his type, as he 
is shown to be in this sketch of his life. 
He is well known throughout the West, 
and in the mining history of Utah he 
is a proper — for the author’ S pen. 


PATRICK KERVIN. 


This gentleman is the. foreman of the 
Ontario Mine, which position he has held — 
since its first starting. He wasona visit 
to the East, but we obtained notes from 
his brother James Kervin, who is one of 
the assistant foremen. 

Mr. Patrick Kervin was born in the 
County of Wexford, Ireland, in 1837. 
His brother James is three years younger 
than himself. Patrick worked in copper 
and lead mines in Ireland. The brothers — 
came to America in 1849 and went to 
Pensylvania and worked in copper and 
lead mines. Patrick came to the coast in 

’s9. He went to Grass Valley, Nevada 

ounty, California, where he worked in 
quartz mines. His brother James followed 
him in the spring of ’61 and worked in 
the same mines with his brother. They 
next went to Mexico, where they stopped 
for a year. From thence the brothers 
went to Virginia City, Nevada, and 
worked in the Comstock mine; next to 
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White Pine, in’69, where Patrick was fore- 
man of a mine for George Hurst ; after- 


wards to Kern County, where he had. 


charge of a mine, and from there to Cot- 
tonwood, where he had charge of a mine. 
When the great Ontario was opened he 
was engaged by the company to take 
charge as foreman, which he has been ever 
since. Under Mr. Patrick Kervin and 
Mr. R. C. Chambers all the vast mining 
work of the Ontario has been accom- 
plished. James Kerwin came from the 
Comstock about four years ago, since 
which time he has been one of the assistant 
foremen. Of Mr. Patrick Xervin, the 
foreman, Mr. Byron Groo wrote: ‘‘ This 
underground intricacy, this labyrinth of 
tunnels, shafts, stopes and other things 
meaning holes in the ground, is as 
familiar to Mr. P. Kervin, as are the 
rooms, chambers and corridors of the 
old house to him who was born and 
reared therein. Mr. Kervin has been 
the underground foreman of the Ontario 
since there were underground workings, 
and he flits hither and yon at ease, and 
even in.the dark, telling glibly what 


kind of ore came from this point, how 


wide was the vein at that, how many feet 
we are beneath the surface, and so on, 
answering readily—sometimes doubtless, 
smilingly—the many perhaps foolish 
questions asked. by the verdant visitor. 

* Mr. Kervin’s know- 
ledge of sated is of the right kind to 
be reliable and servicable. He is a pick- 
and-gad professor, and can tell what is 
in a mountain a good deal quicker than 
if he had passed a course at Frieburg 
and wore concave glasses with gold bows 
across the bridge of his nose.’’ 


MARTIN CORRELi. 


This gentleman is the surface foreman 
of the Ontario Mine, and is one of the 
old miners of the Pacific coast. He was 
born near the City of Buffalo, State of 
_ New York on the 27th of July, 1826. He 
comes of the old American stock, his 
family dating long before the revolution. 

Mr. Correll was originally a farmer, 
but he migrated to the Pacific coast for 
the purpose of mining, crossing the 
Plains in ’52. He went direct to Cali- 
fornia and engaged first in placer mining, 
but soon afterwards went into quartz 
mining, in which he has had a very ex- 


tunnels. 


men, engineers, firemen &c. 


tensive experience. He had charge in 
the early, times of two quartz mines, 
at Grass Valley, California, for C. T. 
Wheeler &~ Co., of Sacramento, for a 
period of seven years, after which he 
went to Virginia im 1864, where he 


worked upon the Comstock in the famous - 


Chollar mine; in ’66 he went East and 
married. He returned from the East in 
’72 and came to Utah, going to Alta, 
where he workcd for several months, when 
he was engaged by the Ontario Company. 
He came to this mine on the rgth of Sep- 
tember, 1872, and was first engaged in 
carpentering work, timbering shafts and 


1 and started nearly all the others. For 
the last seven years he has been surface 
foreman of the mine. Visitors find him 
very obliging, which in fact is the case 
with all the managing men. 
very unostentatious in his person and learn- 
ing we discovered that Mr. Correll is a 


He timbered the old shaft No. . 


Though | 


man of considerable intelligence and well 


acquainted with advanced thoughts and 


advanced men of the age. 

His brother is a minister in the Camp- 
bellite Church, and he himself was brought 
up within the intellectual surroundings of 
such men as Alexander Campbell. He 
remembers the famous discussion between 
Alexander Campbell and the great Robert 
Owen. Of the latter Mr. Correll speaks 
with profound respect while he is himself 
a deep Christian thinker. 

Closing it should be noted that the sur- 
face foreman is a very popular man at 
the mine, which was manifested by the 
recent presentation of a valuable gold- 
headed cane with the monogram ‘‘M. 
C.’’ and the inscription, ‘‘ Presented by 
employees of the Ontario Mine.’’ 


JAMES BROWN. 


In every department of the Ontario the 
visitor is struck with the gigantic magni- 


tude of its works and developments. 


The engineer department of this mine is 
quite an institution in itself. ‘The chief 
engineer, Mr. James Brown, has no less 


than forty-eight men working under him - 


at the present time, machinists, pump 
Under his 
direction there is a fine machine shop for 
doing all classes of work needed in the 
stupendous operations of the mine. All 


the castings are got from Davis & Howe, | 
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Salt Ladin City, but all the finishing work | 
is done at the shop by Mr. Brown and 
his corps of first class machinists. The 
tools, like the mechanics, are also first 
class. There is a 36-inch planer, drill 
press, also lathe and pipe cutter, and one 

12-horse power engine for the running of 
the machinery. A sketch of the chief 
engineer will keep up the same biogra- 
phical character of this MacazineE, and 
further illustrate the magnitude of the 
departments and efficiency of the. mana- 
gers of the great Ontario. 

James Brown, Chief Engineer of the 


‘mine was born in Preston, Lancashire, — 


England, on the 2d of October, 1836. 
He served his time with John Stevenson, 
the great millwright and engineer of that 
city. When he was twenty years of age 
he left England for America. Arriving 
at New York he went into the Novelty 
Iron Works at that city. There he worked 
seven years on marine and stationery 


. work. He left New York for California, 
_in 1865, and worked at San Francisco in 


a machine shop on stationery and marine 
work. In 65 he went to Nevada and 
worked in Silver City Foundry on mill 
and mining work. From there he went 
to Gold Hill and was foreman of the Gold 
Hill Foundry for seven years. He next 
went to the Ophir mine where he was 


_ chief engineer for two years. While at 


the Ophir he was engaged by Mr. Cham- 
bers to come out to the Ontario as Chief 
Engineer of the mine. He has been 
- here two years, during which time the 
new hoisting works of Shaft No. 3 have 
been put in under his direction. The 
position of Mr. Brown is his certificate 
that he is one of the great mining engi- 
neers, a practical workman in every 
branch and a foreman capable of run- 
ning works not in in 
a mine in the world. | 


WILLIAM SEYMOUR. 


. Visiting the machine shop, Engineer 
Brown introduced us to the general ma- 


chinist, who, we discovered by intér- 
_ viewing,” has quite a personal history. 


William Seymour was born in New 
York, on the 6th of May, 1848. He 
was educated in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, which he entered as a naval ap- 
prentice, at the age of sixteen, and re- 


mained there until he was twenty-one. 


* 


After den his time he was ten years 
the United States Navy Yard as machin- 
.ist and assistant engineer. He was ship- 
mate and assistant of George W. Mel- 
ville, chief engineer of the ill-fated 
Jeannette, whose name has become fam- 
ous in the history of the De Long expe" 
dition. Seymour was shipmate. with: 
Melville on board the United States 
steamship Ranger, on the China station. 
He was also in the United States naval 
service in Japan, and while there was a 
correspondent of the ew York Herald. 
On the Pacific Coast he worked in the 
Government shop at Mare Island. _ 4 

Noting the point that Mr. Seymour 
had been a correspondent of the Mew 
York Heraid, we enquired as a subject, 
‘What makes mining a success?’’ ‘*The 
Ontario zs a success,’’ he answered. 
‘‘Why? Because it has ‘first class 
men to manage it. Next, the Ontario 
looks after its works. It has dupli- | 
cate parts of all its machinery, and the 
machinery is looked after. There you 
see a lot of brass valves upon which I 
was working when you came in. They 
are a complete set of duplicate valves 
for the pumps. If any pump gave out 
the valves, seventy-two in number, could - 
be replaced in twenty minutes, and the 
pump could start right up.” 

Mr. Seymour spoke of other mines 
and their defective management, in- 
stancing one, especially, in which he 
had worked, which, he said, under equal 
management to that of R. C. Chambers, 
would be as successful and pay as large 
dividends as the Ontario. It would not 
be proper for us to name the mine of 
of which he spoke; the point to illus- 
trate is that the splendid management of 
| the great mines of the Park is doing 
much to establish the reputation of Utah. 


THE BOSS BLACKSMITH. .- 


From the machine shop we enter the 
blacksmith shop. ‘There eight men run 
four forges on the day shift and one on 


| the night shift. These are also,first class 


workmen. 

James Spargo, the boss blacksmith, 
born in the parish of Stithians, Cornwall, 
England, on the rgth of April, 1853. 
He was apprenticed in Cornwall in large 
iron works, where he received a thorough 
education as a machinesmith. He came 
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to. America in "73, stayed a while in New 
York, then came to the Pacific Coast, 
doing his first work on the Coast in Ne- 


vada, and next in California. He has 


been at the Ontario eight years as boss 
blacksmith. He made the first ‘‘safety 

cage’’ constructed in Utah, forging it 
with his own hands. | 


J. D. MCMILLAN. 


Is the foreman (carpenter) who is put- 
ting in the new hoisting works over in 
No. 3 shaft, working under the firm of 
Salkield & Eckert of San Francisco. He 


has worked under Salkield these last twelve 


years, and has erected all the present 
buildings of the Ontario mine under 
these men. McMillan is a native of 
Prince Edward’s Island, Canada. He 
was born September 29th, 1844. He 
came to the Pacific Coast in ’74, since 
which time he has been principally on 
mining work, the greater part of his work 
being done on the Comstock, under the 
above named firm. 

After the fire at the Ontario, tour years 
ago, Mr. McMillan was sent to put up 

im 3h are now styled the old works, and a 
year ago he was sent to put up the new 
works—Shaft No. 3. The great pump in this 
shaft, which they are now putting in, is 
capable of handling 3,500 gallons per 
minute. The water is to be raised by 


this pump 650 feet where it will empty 


into the new tunnel which they are build- 
ing. It is expected that Shaft No. 3 will 
_ be ready for work in the spring of 1883. 
Mr. McMillan, both on his father’s and 
mother’s side, is of Scotch descent, his 
parents having come from Scotland when 
they were quite young. 


NEIL GILLIS. 


We succeeded in obtaining a few bio- 
graphical notes of the assistant foreman 
of the mine before leaving. Neil Gillis was 
born in Halifax, ‘Novia Scotia, December 
7, 1849. In his native place he followed 
mining from boyhood and afterwards in 
the mines of Michigan. In Novia Scotia 
he worked in the Sidney mine, Lingan 
mine, and other coal mines; and in 
Michigan in the Phoenix and other cop- 
per mines, which are the largest copper 
mines in the world. He came to Utah 
in June, 1874, when he was engaged by 
R. C, Chambers for the Ontario. He 


first took a contract in sinking. No. 1 
shaft, and three years ago was made as- 
sistant foreman. When the foreman, 


Mr. Patrick Kervin, is away Mr. Gillis 


is in charge with the assistance of Mr. 


James Kervin. Gillis is a man. of 


ability and address, one whom we should 
pronounce to bea rising man in our min- 


history. 


J. E. GALIGHER. 


We regretted not being able to obtain 
notes for a lengthy biographical sketch 
of Joseph E. Galigher, Superintendent of 
the Ontario Mill. Beyond the fact that he 
was an Ohio man and superintendent of 
the mill, we could obtain no certain notes; 
but in Park City one could pick up a 
volume of Mr. Galigher as a gentleman 
and superintendent. He is very popular, 
respected as a man of fine character and 
spoken of as ‘‘the coming Mill Man of 
the Pacific Coast. i 


PARK CITY HOTEL. 


Next to the mines the stamina of the 


city is to be met at Park City Hotel. 


Here the majority of the business and 
representative men of the place take their 


meals. The principal visitors to the Park 


also stop at this house. We looked 
through the register book and was sur- 
prised at the amount of daily arrivals of 
visitors to see this wonderful mining dis- 
trict or to do business at Park City. Its 
list of daily arrivals is said to be equal to 
that of the Walker House in Salt Lake 
City. While stopping at this hotel we 
saw familiar faces of commercial men 
from our metropolis and also from Og- 
den. Our distinguished friends of the 
Liberal Party — General Bane, Major 
Bradley and Col. Kaighn—who were out 
on their electioneering campaign, were 
among the arrivals during our visit. 
Among the representative mining men 
who take their meals at this hotel, we no- 
ticed Edward P. Ferry, President of the 
Crescent Consolidated Mining Company 
—acompany, by the way, which mine host 
assured us was destined to give to Park 
City its future as the great Ontario did 
its foundation and first attraction. At 
the same table may be seen C. H. Withey, 
the superintendent of the Park City 


Smelter, and indeed at every table the 
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observant physiognomist would readily 
recognize the faces of representative men. 

From the men we descend to a notice 
of the tables. They are well supplied 
and the variety invites the appetite. In- 
deed the management seem to take 


special pains to furnish all the varieties 


of meats and delicacies that the country 
affords, while the tables are well attended 
by obliging waiters. The cost to run the 
house is also ona first class scale. There are, 
besides the proprietors, twelve assistants 
in the establishment; every department is 
well appointed ; there is a hotel bar, as 
respectable and well ordered as that of 
the Walker House, and a first class billiard 
room where the guests while away a pleas- 
ant hour in-the evening. In fine, the 
Park City Hotel, under its present propri- 
etors, is well and successfully run—a hotel 
worthy of metropolitan status. 


Of the history of Park City Hotel, it | 


may be noted that it was built years ago 
by Mr. L. Simon, who is now of Salt 
Lake City, and it has been added to from 
year to year until it has become the lar- 
gest hotel of any camp in Utah. It 
changed hands last March from Simon to 
H. W. Grey, who took the house under 
favorable circumstances, but became in- 
volved in debt and left the city. It next 
went under the management of Hunter 
& Heald, on the oth of last June, keeping 
so until September 1st, when Heald sold 
out and the firm name became Hunter & 
Robinson, under whose management the 
hotel business of Park City is largely in- 
creasing. | 

Keeping up the semi-biographical char- 
acter of our MAGAZINE, we briefly sketch 
the life of Mr. Hunter, the principal of 
the firm and the one with whom the 
visitors are most familiar. | 

John Hunter was born in the city of 
Paisley on the 30th of June, 1852, and is 
of pure Scotch descent, When he was but 
eleven years of age he with his parents 
left Scotland for America, in 1863. The 
family proceeded to the West, and early in 
64 the father commenced freighting to 
Montana, at which business he kept for 
two years. In ’66 the family moved to 
Fort Bridger, where the father, mother 
and one brother and sister still reside. 
John, the subject of the sketch, has filled 
various positions in the service of the 
United States. For eight years he was 
wagon-master for the Government, after 


company. 


which he was employed as agent for the 
U. P. Railroad, in which position he 
served long and to the satisfaction of the 
In the same service he came 
to Park Ls ithe year ago, continuing till 
June last, when he took the lease of the 
Park City Hotel and engaged in his pres- 
sent business. Mr. Hunter is quite a 
representative western man, shows much 
the type of a railroad agent, has the © 
Scotch face and character and, like all 
representative Scotchmen, is an efficient 
business manager and apt for legitimate 
enterprise. Were the Park City Hotel 
his own property he would even now 
greatly increase its capacity, which he 
expects to do should he purchase it, as 


contemplated in the privilege of the 


lease. Asa hotel keeper Mr. Hunter is 
affable, manly and sound in conversation, 
and as a citizen he is quite a popular 
man at the Park. 

At the Hotel office visitors meet Mr. 
nie Cla phe of New York, chief clerk 
and k-keeper, an intelligent ‘young 
gentleman, who occasionally wields the 
pen as newspaper correspondent. At the 
bar and in the billiard hal] is met Harry 
Russell, of New York, a pleasant, oblig- 
ing gentleman, who served in the war as 


one of Ellsworth’s regiment of Zouaves. 


Connected with the Hotel is the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Office, (H. B. 
Davis, of New York City, manager, ) 
which is quite a convenience to visitors. 


POST OFFICE AND POSTMASTER. 


The Post Office of Park City was estab- 
lished something over four years ago. ° 
It ranks now as athird class office but 
probably will rank as a second class office 
withina year. The last quarter it issued 
very nearly ten thousand dollars of money 
orders; the last quarter of 1881 the num- 
ber of packages and letters mailed at this 
office exceeded twenty-three thousand. 
It is also the separating office for Wash- 
atch County. The first postmaster ot 
Park City was Fred. W. Hayt; the pres- 
ent postmaster took the office a year ago 
last May. 3 
ALBION B, EMERY.. 


The present postmaster, has been one 
of the representative men of the Liberal | 
Party, and is well and favorably known 
among his class in various parts of our 
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Territory. He was born in South Ber- 
wick, York County, State of Maine, 
June 22d, 1846, the very year that the 
Pioneers of this Territory were making 
the first stage of their journey to these 
- mountains. Mr. Emery comes of the 
good old American stock, which both the 
Mormon and Gentile founders of these 
Western States and Territories are equally 
proud of. The Emery family settled in 
Newberg, Massachusetts, as early as the 
year 1635, which was only a few years 
after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
The Emery family. have principally re- 
mained in’ New England, but some of 
them, like the subject of thissketch, have 
migrated to the West. And, bythe way, it 
may be observed on this subject of the 
old American stock, that the author in his 
extensive biographical writing upon both 
Mormon and Gentile, has been astonished 
to find how much the blood of the foun- 
ders of the New England States has in 
their descendants innoculated these Pa- 
cific States and Territories. Like the 
fathers, so also the children—pioneers and 
state founders, and so far deserving of 
- mutual respect, whether Mormon or Gen- 
tile, Republican or Democrat. | 
Mr. Emery received in his youth a fair 
commercial education, graduating at Co- 
mer’s Commercial College in Boston, in 
the classof 1865. After completing his 
education he commenced to work at the 
carpenter’s trade inJamaica Plain, Massa- 
_chusetts. He went to Chicago in ’68, where 
he continued to work at his trade. In No- 
vember of '69 he came West, going to 
_ Idaho in the employ of the Government, 
on the Indian Reservation at Fort Hall. 
He came to Utah in August of 1870 and 
‘in this Territory followed mining with 
indifferent success till September, 1874. 
‘This was the period when the Liberal 
Party, came into power in Tooele County. 
At about this time, in September, Mr. 
Emery was taken sick with the rheumatic 
fever, which compelled him to leave the 
mines and remove to Tooele. In Oct- 
tober, ’74, he was appoinied, by the tri- 
umph of the Liberal Party, County 
Clerk and deputy County Recorder, E. 
S. Foote being Probate Judge. -In con- 
nection with the history of the Liberal 
Party it may be observed that Mr. Emery 
has been an active and a prominent mem- 
ber, though not figuring as a political 
leader and an agitator. At the conven- 


tion which met at Salt Lake City in 


1880, to'send a delegate to the National 
Convention to nominate a President for 
the United States, Mr. Emery sat as the 
delegate from Bingham. 
Returning to the business point of his 
life, we find that in May,1875, he went into 
the office of the Waterman Smelting Com- 
pany, where he remained till February, 
’78. During this time he was a member 
of the grand jury of ’76, which con- 


ducted the examination of the city ac-— 


counts of Salt Lake City, Mr. Emery 
being the foreman of that jury. In ’76 
he went east to’the Centennial, visiting 
his people in Maine. Returning West, 
he went to Arizona in the spring of ‘78, 
came again to Utah in the summer, went 
next to Salmon River, Idaho, and re- 
turned to Salt Lake City in the fall, since 
which time he has been keeping books 
for different firms till his appointment to 
the office of Postmaster of Park City. 
He came to the Park in July, 1880, and 
kept books for M. S. Aschhiem, an influ- 
ential Jewish merchant. In May, 1881, 
he was appointed Post Master of Park 
City by the Postmaster General, at 
which time the office ranked as fourth 
class. During his administration it has 
attained the rank of third class. Mr. 
Emery was re-appointed by President 
Arthur, when the post office of Park City 
became a Presidental office. 


DR. DAVID MCFALLS, 


A practicing physician and surgeon of 
Park City, Utah, was born of Irish 
parentage in Morristown, St. Laurence 
County, State of New York, January 
12th, 1824. He was educated in the 
common schools, and _ graduated at 
Gouverneur Wesleyan Seminary in 1844. 
He taught school, and clerked in a store 


for about two years, and then com- . 


menced the study of medicine. He 
attended medical lectures at Albany 
Medical College, also at Castleton 
Medical College, Vermont, gradua- 
ting from the latter, June 14th, 
1849. He commenced the practice of 
his profession in Rossie, St. Laurence 
County, New York, where he had lived 
from boyhood, and soon secured the 
confidence of the people, for being a 
skillful, careful physician and surgeon. 
He was ‘‘ Doctor of the Mine,’ of the 
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celebrated Rossie lead mines for eight 
In August, 1862, he was com- 


missioned by the Governor-surgeon of 
the One Hundred and Forty-second 
Regiment, New York Volunteers. and 


served in that capacity to the close of 


the war. His regiment did duty in the 
Army of the Potomac, and participated 
in nearly all the battles -fought by that 
army. He was at Fort Darling, under 
General Butler; at Coal Harbor, Darby- 


town Crossroads, Chapin’s Farm, Fort 


Harrison, and in the trenches before 
Richmond and Petersburg ; also at ‘‘ the 
blowing up of the fort,” under General 
Burnside. 

He. was in both expeditions against 


Fort Fisher, North Carolina, the last of | 
which was under General Terry, and had > 


the proud satisfaction of seeing the 
rebel flag come down, and the Stars and 


Stripes take its place, amid the shouts | 


and cheers of five thousand of our ‘‘Boys 
in Blue.”’” At the close of the war he 
returned to his home and commenced 
the practice of his profession in his. 
native town, where he remained until the 


spring of 1873, when he moved to 


uverneur, in the same county, for the 
purpose of practicing medicine, and also 
to secure better educational advantages 
for his children, at Gouverneur Wes- 


leyan Seminary. 


The Doctor always had a liking for 


politics, and although originally a Whig, © 


he abhorred slavery, and united himself 
with the Republican party at its form- 
ation, attending the first Republican 
County Convention held in St. Laur- 


-ence County, as a delegate. He was 


Supervisor of his town for four years, 
and in 1875, was elected member of 
Assembly of the First District of St. 
Laurence County, and re-elected in 
1876, by a majority of 2,477. During 
his term of service in the New York 
Legislature, he was put upon a number 
of important committees, among which 
was chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Health. 
Although engaged in politics to quite 
an extent, he never neglected his profes- 
sion, and always stood in the front rank 
among his professional brethren where 
he lived. He isa member of the St. Laur- 
ence County Medical Society, and has 
been its president; a member of the 
Medical Association of Northern New 


York, and has been #/s president; a 
member of the State Medical Society, — 
and has been a delegate to the American 
Medical Association. He has also con- 
tributed many articles to medical litera- 
ture, some of which have been exten- 
sively copied into other medical journals. 

In the spring of 1879, upon the 
solicitations of many of his old friends 
and. acquaintances who had preceded 
him, he was induced to move to Park 
City, and he has resided there since that 
time, and although he hasconsidered him- 


‘self quite out of politics since he left his 


native State, still he has been active 
during the late campaign on the side of 

His family, consisting of wife, one 
son and one daughter, reside in Gouv- 
erneur,“New York. His‘son graduated 
at Union Pawan: in June, 1881, and is 
now studying law in Judge Abbott’s 
office, Gouverneur. 


PARK CITY BANK. 


There are only five cities in Utah that 
can boast the possession of a bank—Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, Park City, Corinne 
and Provo, and Park City ranks third. 
Corinne was before her in date, but :to- 
day in banking transactions Park City 
ranks next to Ogden. | 

The Park City Bank was established 
about two years ago by W. B. Dod- 
dridge, C. E.Wurtele and M. L. Hoyt. 
The resident partner and cashier is Mr. 
Hoyt; Doddridge is the General Super- 
intendent of the Utah Northern and 
the Oregon Short Line Railway, and Mr. 
C. Wurtele is the Superintendent of the 
Western Division of the Union Pacific. 
The combination it will be seen is good 
and the .bank reliable. The house does 
a general banking business and confines 
itself as much as possible to legitimate 
business. It gives exchanges on any part 
of the world and does all the banking 
business of the place. There is also es- 
tablished in connection with the bank a 
telephone exchange company, with some. 
seventy-five subscribers, connecting all 
the mines with the city. The firm has 
fitted up a neat banking house at about 


the centre of the city. Any information 


that may be asked for in relation to any 
of the mines in that camp will be for- 
warded to enquirers and found reliable. _ 
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Mr. Hoyt, has been in Utah and 
Wyoming about fifteen years; in the 
banking business some eight years. He 
came from Ohio to the West, but- was 
born in Winchester, State of Indiana, 
Detember rst, 1852. The partners are 
young and progressive men, Doddridge 
is well known in the West as a represen- 
tative man, and soalso is Wurtele. 


0. YOUNG & SON. 

Among the merchants of Park City 
we found H. O.. Young & Son, who 
rank commercially next to Aschhiem, 
the Jew merchant, on the opposite side 
of the street, a little above. Mr. Young 
is one of those Mormon merchants who 
gives proof that the genius of this people 
is not incompatible, with sterling inde- 
_ pendence of character, combined with 
first class commercial enterprise and 
ability. Indeed, this is exactly what was 
shown by W. 8S. Godbe and Henry W. 
Lawrence, at the time when they were 
proud to confess themselves members of 
the pa gor community; and this is a 
pertinent remembrance, for Mr. Young 
was a right hand man of ‘‘ Brother 
Henry’s,”’ for ten years after the occur- 
rence of our Godbeite movement, upon 
which none of us concerned in it ever go 
back, any more than we should upon the 
Mormon community. from which we 
sprang. This was the very point of 
brotherhood illustrated in the long-sus- 


tained commercial relations which ex- 


isted between Henry W. Lawrence and 
our ‘friend, the Mormon merchant of 
Park City... | 

Hance O. Young was born in Fredrick- 
stad, Norway, October 21st, 1838. At 
the age of eighteen he ‘joined the Mor- 


mon Church, in Norway ; and the follow-. 


ing year, 1857, he and his parents left 
their native land: for America. They 
stopped in Iowa for three years, then 
came to Utah in 1860. Mr. Young has 
had a well developed commercial ex- 
 perienee since he came to this Territory, 
and was acknowledged by the firm to be 
_the best man Kimball & Lawrence ever 
had. In the spring of 1880, with Mr. 
Orson P. Miles, he came to Park City 
_ and established the present house. Young 
& Miles built the first fire proof building 
in Park City, and theirs was the leading 
house in appearance until the recent 
building, of the new store of Mr. Asch- 


hiem. OO. P. Miles sold out to the firm 
of Yourig & Son, which succeeded the 
firm of Young & Miles, on the 1st of 
April, 1882. The house of Young & 
Son does an extensive business with the 
mines, and also handles contracts in — 
freighting wood, grain and charcoal. 


ASCHHIEM. 


The leading merchant of Park City is 
Aschhiem, the Jew. He has recently built 
a fine store in the centre® of the town, 
which was opened a few weeks ago witha 
full stock of goods, just arrived. Mr, 
Aschhiem is quite a unique character, a 
man of intellectual culture, well read in 
the history of nations, and of decided 
independent thought and character. He 
would not let us ‘‘ write him up”’ but we 
enjoyed his brief conversation, and cast 
Aschhiem up in our mind as atype char- — 
acter. We spoke of what the Jews had 
done in establishing the commerce of © 
Utah. He said, Jennings had done more 


for the commerce of Utah than all the 


Utah Jews put together. This led to the 
last election of Jennings as Mayor and 
our city government. He said, Salt Lake 
City was the best governed city in 
America. We observed, the Liberal 
Party assaults the Mormon rule as the 
worst. He replied, ‘‘it is not just.’’ Peo- 
ple are in the habit of speaking of the 
Jews meanly ; but the writer has discov- 
ered that the Jew is ‘‘ just.”’ 


‘HE CRESCENT—THE HOPE OF THE CITY. 


Everywhere at the Park the Crescent 
Mining Company, which has recently 
been consolidated, with E. P. Ferry, 
president, is spoken of as the hope of 
the city. With the termination of the 
litigation over those valuable mines on 
Rebellion Hill, anew era dawned. The 
success of the Crescent Mining Company 
will bring into operation a score of first 
class mines in the Park district and much 
capital will be invested from abroad. No | 
better man than E: P. Ferry could be in 
our midst to push on these mining enter- 
prises.. The Crescent Company has its 
office in Salt Lake City, opposite the 
Wasatch Hotel, where the president of the 
company may be found. 

In future numbers we shall return to 
the Men and Mines of Park City. 
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‘THE COMMISSIONERS” REPORT. 
SALT LAKE City, 


Hon Henry Teller, Secretary of 
the Interior, Washington, DoC. 
‘Sitr:—The election for Delegate to 


Congress having been held in Utah Ter- | 


ritory on the 7th of November, under the 
supervision of this Commission, we deem 
it proper to geport to your Department 
the progress up to this time in the dis- 
charge of our trust. Since our last re- 
port, dated August 31st, we appointed a 
registration officer for each voting pre- 
cinét of the several counties and estab- 
lished some additional polling places, 
with a view of affording proper facilities 
for all legal voters. In order to conform 
the local law as far as possible to the re- 
quirements of the Act of Congress, we 
were obliged to promulgate Rules and 
Regulations for Judges of Election. We 
next.appointed Judges of Election, three 
for éach polling place, about seven hun- 
dred and fifty in number. ‘The local law 


requires that judges shall be selected from 


h political parties if practicable. Ac- 
fording! “we selected them in general 
om both parties; but in some instances 
we were obliged to appoint all of them 
from the ‘(Liberal Party,” or from the 
People’s Part because there were no 
eligible ‘and qualified persons, so far as 
we were inforiied, in such precincts, be- 
longing to the other party. Commissions 
were sent to: each of the judges (copies 
of which, together with the rules and 
regulations aré herewith inclosed). ‘In 
order to procure such: information as we 
deemed: usefal to ‘the Government, we 
addressed circtilars to the registrars, and 
from their-responses we learn -that the 
total number of registered voters is 33,266 
of whom: 18,772 are males, and 14,494 
are females. Frum their reports it appears 
that about 12,006 men and women aré 
excluded’ from registration by reason of 
polygamy. Several. of the counties ‘of 
this: Territory are quite large in area, 
some of them over a hundred, miles long, 
sparsely inhabited and difficult of access, 
‘by mail or otherwise. This has oc- 
casioned considerable delay and extra 
exertion in preparing for election and 
recéiving the returns. The anomalous 
condition of this country and its people, 


together with’ the inherent, difficulty of 
adjusting ‘the ‘local laws to the acts of 
Congress, are’such that they imposed 
upon. tis great cate and deliberation, lest 


af 


gress part materia: Polygamist and 
‘persons’ “‘cohabiting 
moré’‘than One woman,’” are by 
Section 8 to be excludéd from voting any 
‘Inimediately upon addréssing ourselves 
to the discharge of ‘our duties, we were. 
obliged to‘consider the scop: and extent 
of ‘this éxclusion. Did Congress intend - 
| that those’only should be excluded who 
at thé very ‘time of the’ registration’ or 
election were then living in polygamy or. 
| “unlawful ‘cohabitation with more than 
. One woman ?’’ Tf so, such a construction 
_ would render this" section perfect 
nullity; the means of evasion are patent 
to thé dullest comprehension. ‘We there-— 


spirit of ‘the statute ‘required such a nar- 
row constriction’; and in our published 
Rules ‘and Regulations’” we gave the 
exclusion a wider scope and application: 
We found ‘that the local law prescribed a 
certain'form of-oath to be taken by ‘per-— 
sons applying to be registered, as voters.. 
We adopted this oath verbatim, adding 
‘in regard ‘to ‘‘polygamy and 
bigamy cohabitation,” 
which ‘we ‘considered it proper to do in 
ordertoé make the local law conform, 
far as ‘practicable, to the principles and 
| requirements ‘of the Act of Congress. 

Congress’ with the duty of excluditig — 
from thé polls’ and from etigibility to 

_ Office ‘a* certain’ class of persons. “How 
_ this ‘was to be done was not defined in | 


“tion would have been derided by every- 


polygamy in the courts? This constrac- 


. 


fore concluded that neither the letter nor 


short; we were charged by the Act'of 


the Act: ‘Were we to exclude only those 
| who had been convicted of the crime of 


the limits of the law, or'on.the other 
hand fall short of a vigorous and effec- 
| tive discharge of our duties. In the 
| absence of instructions or judicial de- 
cisions to aid us in the, interpretation of | 
the law prescribing our duties, we were 
obliged to consider it for ourselvés; and 
in vome ‘we endeavored to conform to 
thé well-known canons ‘foFthe construc- 
tion! of statutes, having a due regard for 
the évident intention of Congress in this 
act, ¢onstrued' with other acts of Con- 
| 
/ 
| | 
| 
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body in this Territory. We 
that it was the intention of Congress to 
leaye it. largely. to the discretion of the 
Commission, to determine the means of 
‘discriminating between ;the legal and 
illegal voters. ‘This we endeavored to 


do in part by the prescribed oath, which | 


| forth the various. qualifications of a 

egal voter, those i in regard to age, resi- 

dence, cizenshiy or naturalization, and 

freedom from. disqualifications im- 
posed by the Act of Congress. 

During the week, before the November 


| election, the Commission, made an order ° 


intin five ntlemen, of character 
and as. Board of Canvassers 
of the returns of the election for Dele- 
gate to the Forty-eighth ' Congress (a 
‘copy of which pd is enclosed herein), 


On the 16th day, of November, 1°82, 


the said Board of Canvassers met.at the 
rooms of the Commission and canard 
the which i i 
appeare that John aine had receive 

23,039 votes, Phifip T., Van Zile 
had received. 4,884. votes. John 
Caine havir ceiver 


_ elected and. the certificate given accord- 
‘ingl 

Havitig! ‘reason believe that it is ex- 
_ pected by the Executive that this Com- 
mission will make ‘Suggestions as to any 
additignal legislation that may be needed 
to carry out the /principles of law under 
which the Commission was organized, we 
would state that, in our judgment, a 
marriage law, enacted by. Congress, 
would be a sufficient auxiliary i in the sup- 
peesige of polygamy. | It is asserted and 
generally believed by ‘the: non- -Mormons 
in this Territory, that plural marriage is 
practiced here in secret. We would 
recommend that Congress enact a law, 
declaring all future marriages null and 
void, unless they. are contracted and evi- 
denced in the manner provided in the 
Act. For example; that all masriages 
shall be solemnized in certain designated 
public places, and witnessed by such 
persons and registered in such public 


offices, as to make the proof of marriage 
morally certain ; provided also, that the 
person ‘officiating in the marriage cere- 
mony, together with the parties and wit- 
nesses shall make their affidavits against 
polygamy, and set forth the time and 
place and other particulars relating to the 


marriage. Or, allow marriages to. 
solem ages in rivate, but with the li 
guarantees of registration, aibdevite, 
witnesses, etc., and in either case pro- 


viding penalties for violation of the act 


by any of the persons concerned therein. 
In making this suggestion, we omit the 
details, which can readily be supplied by 
reference to the piarnege acts of mbst of 
the States. | 

In our former report we adverted to 
law of this Territory upon 
women. the right of suffrage is law 
was enacted by the Territorial Legisla, 
ture some twelve years ago. Of course 
it is competent for Congress to repeal or 
annul this law. Without expressing arly 
opinion on the question of woman ‘uf- 
frage 1 in general, we are satisfied that ow- 
ing to the peculiar state of affairs in 


Utah, this law is an obstruction to the 


spee solution of the vexed question.” 
In the prosecution of polygamy cases 


here, it ts difficult to prove the first! or 


legal marriage. We would suggest, as-2 
remedy, that the first or legal wife, be 
declared by act of Congress, a eomipetent 
witness 1 in such prosecutions. ©. 

Under the act of Congress, by virtue 


of ‘whose provisions this Commission 


was appointed, the people of Utah ‘ap- 
pear to be put upon probation, until a 
Legislative Assembly, elected under the 
provisions of the act, shall meet and pass 
the requisite laws concerning reguttation 
and election. 

The election for members of *the® 
islative Assembly shall ‘be held - text 
August; and that body will hold its next 
session in January, 1884. It is tobe 
hoped that it will comprise a sufficient 


number of members who will be disposed — 


to bring this Territory into harmony 
with the sentiments of the people of 
other parts of the country. : 

We’ have been engaged in the dis: 
charge of our trust only a few months; 


‘not long enough to, fully test the opera- . 


tion of the law, as. to its ultimate results. 


But so far, it has been a decided. suc- 


cess, in ¢xcluding polygamists from the 
exercise of suffrage; and we are of the 
opinion that thé steady and contin- 
ued enforcement of the law will place 
polygamy in a condition of gradual ex- 
tinction, and that the domination that is 
complained of by non-Mormons in Utah 


| and elsewhere will, at no distant day, be 


A 
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much ameliorated. In accepting the 
trust committed to us, it was not expect- 
ed by the Commission, and we supposed, 
hot anticipated by Congress, nor the 
_ Executive Department of the Govern- 
ment, that the desired results would 
be accomplished at once, nor in the brief 
space of a few months; but there is rea- 
son to believe that the operation of this 
law, and other influences, are setting 
strongly in the direction of reform ; and 
that the hitherto dominant faction will 
be supplanted by “Young Utah’’ in the 
controlof public affairs. 
, Our attention has been called to the 
propriety of our recommending Con- 
gressional legislation. of a radical char- 
acter. But we are not inclined to advise 
such measures, unless upon further obser- 
vation and experience the wisdom and 
mecessity of such legislation shall be 
demonstrated. 
The area of this Territory is 84,000 
square miles. The population is about 
150,000, about 40,000 being non-Mor- 
mons, many of whom are so-called apos- 
tates from the Mormon Church. The 
_ people are generally engaged in ayri- 
cultural pursuits. Prior to the comple- 
tion of the Union Pacific and Central 
' Pacific railroads there were very few 
non-Mormon. residents in the ‘Territory, 
' _ Since 1869 the business of mining has 
become an important interest, and from 
- that time the total output is. over 
‘$60,000,000 in silver, lead and gold. 


‘There are also valuable deposits of coal, | 


iron, copper, and other minerals. The 
mines give employment to a great many 
persons, and have been the means of 
_ attracting a large non-Mormon popula- 
tion to the Territory. | : 

_ Many of the non-Mormons (or Gen- 
tiles) are doing a prosperous business in 
banking, mining and mercantile pur- 


understand it, is not enacted against the | 


religion’ of any 


rtion of the people of 
this Territory. The 


law under which we 


are acting is directed against the crime. 


of Polygamy, for the extirpation of 
which this Commission will freely use 
all the powers delegated to us, and will 


from time to ‘time, suggest ‘to the Gov- 


ernment such supplemental legislation as 
may .aid in suppressing this reproach to 


If, however, the next session of the 


the civilization of this age and country. 


We trust that ‘this object will be accom- 
lished, without resorting to measures 
destructive to local self-government, 


punishing the whole people, the innocent _ 


as well as the guilty with political Ostra- 
cism. At all events, we are unwilling to_ 
advise such a course, until the Act of 


Congress under which we are acting, . 
shall be. more fully tested. Besides, a 


proper réspect for the legislative branch _ 
of the Govetnment, would restrain. us 


from’ impeaching the wisdom of their — 


enactment, at the very threshold of the 
work committed to us, and long before 
the time expressed in the Act of 


Legislative Assembly, elected under the 
Act of Congress, shall fail to respond to 
the will of the Nation, Congress should 
have no hesitation in using extraordinary 
measures to compel the people of this 
Territory to obey the laws of the land. 
Mor the Commission, 


ALEX. RAMSEY, 


‘ [believe I may say without fear of con- 

tradiction, that Queen Victoria has been 
and is the most popular sovereign of her 
era, and the same may be said of her. 
government. Her reign has been agree- 
able to her‘hame, for victory has crowned 
every enterprise of the same; she has 
been surrounded by men of patriotic 
character, of broad brains and large 
hearts, and she has shown, upon all oc- | 
casions, that she realized their calibre 
and has been one with them, 
still ever holding her high position and 
prerogative, of which I believe her strony 
will aid good common sense has ren- 
dered her capable of doing at all times; . 


She has given proof of thisonafewoc- — 


casions, when she felt her ermine was too 
officiously touched, or the purple too | 
rudely invaded ; and this glorifies her 


‘position. Had Solomon, ‘‘the wisest | 


of men,” done this, he had never fallen 
_ ‘The early years of her reign, especially. — 
in her domestic life, were those literally - 


} 


| THE VICTORIAN ERA. 
| . HANNAH T. KING, 
suits. 
- The legislation of Congress, as we 


— 


THE VICTORIAN ERA 


of poetry and. romance; her life was 


_ absolutely above the common lot of hu- 
. tmanity. She had married the man of her 


choice, and their association together as 
children, when he visited England, his re- 


turn -home,-and. again after some years 
_ paying another visit, when.their intimacy 


was renewed, and they had every oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with each 
other’s character and predilections, were 
all so unusual in the préludes of royal 


_mnarriages, that it looked like destiny. 


‘Yet, of course there were agents that 


desired an alliance with. the queen elect, 
and who worked for that purpose, and 
with the best and purest of motives. Her 
uncle, her mother’s brother, Prince Leo- 
pe (subsequently King of Belgium) 
being one of these agents; he had been 
the happy husband of the Princess Char- 
lotte, the daughter of George the Fourth 


and Caroline of Brunswick, and but for | 


her sad, early death, would have stood 
precisely in the same position as his 
nephew, Prince Albert, stood. On their 
marriage the government gave them 
Claremont as a residence, and there many 
of the infant years of Victotia were 
passed, Prince Leopold proving himself 
a foster father to the young sovereign in 


embryo; ,here she says, her happiest, 


ple at that time; the men felt she was 


childish days were passed. 

._ L return to my remark that hers 
seemed above the common lot. She bore 
children almost without they 
were finely formed, healthy children, 
and I never heard of sickness being in 
their household; she loved her husband 
with a degree of worship, and he was 
worthy of it; she had the proudest na-- 
tion in the world at her feet; for truly 
the chivalry of ancient times seemed re- 
vived and exhibited by the English peo- 


the lady of their choice, and the women 
embraced her, in their hearts as their 
sovereign queen, and felt as though the 
grandeur and the glory of that noble 
woman reflected back on them—and 


_it did! Had she indéed been the ‘‘Lord’s 


anointed’’ she could have received no. 
more loyal homage than she did in 
every move she made. 
_ She-was an accomplished equestrienne, 
and before her marriage a cavalcade of 
ladies and gentlemen issued from the 


my eis every day, to take their joy- 


e around the beautiful environs. | 


the horses Her 


The most fearless and accomplished 
horsewoman in England, a baronet’s 
daughter, was ey 7 to ride and train 

ajesty had chosen for 
her own use, a groom always accompaniy- 
ing the lady in her exercises; when she 
pronounced the horse, or rather his edu- 
cation, complete, he was led out for the 
Queen’s usé and approval. Her Majesty 
was fond of reviewing her soldiers, and 
was never absent from such events, which 
gave an inspiration to such scenes. At 
this time of her:life she seemed to wear 
a crown of roses, entirely without thorns. 
Prince Albert shared in these fond na- 
tional feelings, for the country loved 
him for the wise course he took in ever 
remaining neutral in all affairs of gov- 
ernment; if he ever did influence the 
Queen it was for a national good. A 
few years after their marriage he was 
elected Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, the oldest in the world! 


The Queen accompanied him, and. all 


the eounty families rose up ¢n masse to 
rally round her and hér consort: noth- 
ing could exceed the enthusiasm, and 
yet respectful devotion displayed on that 
occasion. One hundred of the flower of 
the yeomanry of the county were appoint- 
ed to meet the royal party,at the station, 


and-.as a guard of honor escort it into — 


the town, their horses were most of them 
finely trained hunters, and they were a 
body of men to be proud of. The en- 
trance of the cortege into the fine old 


town, with its world-renowned buildings, 


magnificent in their grand old architec- 
ture, and the immortal reminiscences 
attached thereto, was a sight never to be 
forgotten ; firing of cannon announced 
it, and better still, and sweeter, were the 
bells of St. Mary’s, the University 
Church, first the firing of them, and 
then floating off into the swectest music 
bells are capable of giving; the caval- 
cade passed on to Trinity College, 
passed through its fine old gates of the 
most elaborate iron work, all was per- 
fectly visible to outsiders, even to the 


alighting. 


_ Trinity Lodge is a royal residence of 
the sovereign when visiting the Univer- 
sity, therefore she took possession of her 
own. Doctor Whewell, the world-re- 
nowned. mathematician, was then Master 
of Trinity College, and of course inhab- 


ited ‘* The Lodge.’’ Mr. Norton, the 
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controller, of Queen’ s 


usehdld, preceded Her. Majesty, by a 
ay, or two tO see that the needful prep- 
arations were ah. made, and one was to 
wait upon M1 Whewell and inform her 
of the pan. WY it would be necessary 
for her to obgerve, viz; that she must 
not attempt to. ‘Tréeceive’’ the Queen, as 


~ it was virtually her own residence; con- 


uently she. ‘and the Doctor retired, 


Jn_ due time the Queen | received | 


them as her most honored visitors. vs 
“The day of the installation. was one to 


~be remembered. Every house and. street ‘ 
| all on the gus uve to see how, ‘the royal 


was crowded. with visitors. The Senate 
House was the scene of the inaugura- 


tion; mone but, the creme de /a creme 


were admitted, and they only by tickets. 
It is as large as our arge Tabernacle, 
ith gallery all. round, t the students and 
of Art. ongupying it, with 
wranglers, senior ‘wranglers, and 
poasters of art. On leaving, all 
“were wavin 
academica} caps, and. ladies bors 
The Queen’s graceful 
portment was the subject ‘of general 
she literally bowed herself 
t of that august assembly turn: 
ii ng bet thea oor. There 
uards needed ; vas. they left 
nate ‘a, phalanx of loving 
d. formed the passage 
rince ‘Albert wearin 
ful: academical robe of black 
silk,hea vily embroidered i in gold,with cap 


and tassel of | the s e rich, materials ; the 
‘wearing 4 Honiton lace dress and 
veil, as she always Wears home manufac- 


course includes the richest 


which 
her Indian possessions, passed 


own smiling and bowing to all, the hap- 
iest of the happy, and looking more of 
eaven than-earth}, So ends a chapter 
which now is history. 
Steps are sometimes ‘ ecessary to 


n 


we the association of the cousins ; : but 
took: an opportunity to inform 
ncle of Belgium that she thought 
herself too young for any engagement ‘and 
wished all suc to be waived for. two or 
three years. | rince Albert was also no- 
tified to this effect, wees being little. more 


and it seemed a_wise one. 


| eighteen, with the weight of a great 


and mighty empire ‘upon her shoulders. — 
Of Seater, all 4 to obey this. decision 5 


1839, Prince Albert and his brother again 
visited England, their destination being 
shat old castle of Windsor, built by 
ress Maude, which received the 
rinces, the Queen herself re- 
ceived them at the top of the royal stair- 
case, amid all the magnificence of the 
noble domain, as though they had been 
Emperors, A noble -circle of | visitors. 
were assembled. to meet them, who were 


cousins bore each other’s society. Prince 


Albert was then a fine-grown, handsome — 


young, man, with a. countenance indi icative 
of hischaracter—gentleness, deep thought - 
and high intelligence were stamped upon 
his. expressive features. All were at once | 
charmed with his appearance and man- 
ners, which bespoke ckehigh purpose and con; 
sciéntiousness. sit proved | a happy 
one. The had arrived on. th 
Sth of October, arid though it .was under. 
stood that all love-making was 


about the 1 r5tha change , had come, stil 


it was, no. small matter to address the 
Queen régnant of England, the pdth was — 
an intrigate one; what had to. be said 
must be said by | her, not by him—a ne- 
cessity of etiquette. The Queen. sent for 
him to her boudoir. He is ushered in by 
a Joptman. and the door is closed. Then 
of course propriety did not cease, but 
rouse extret me etiquette did ; love told 
is Own. tale ad was intelligible to both; 
and when they. emerged from that room 
arin in arm it’ was visible tq all that the 
halo. of love encircled them, and they 


had become one! 


And now. another trying. scene had to 


_ be. gone through, in which she was the 


principal actor—she had to meet. her 
Lords in council, to announce to them 
her intention to receive Prince Albert. as 
her Consort, and felt it her duty to ap- 
prize them of her decision’; feeling, she 


| added, that she would be increasing t 

) happiness and prosperity of her country 
by such a step, etc. Imagine, my young © 
readers! these were unique and mighty 


ordeals. for a, girl of eighteen to p 
through. But in all such great events, it 
was remarked in every paper throughout 
the country, how collected and how dig: | 
nified was her deportment at such times, 


In October, 
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VICTORIAN BRA 


Sir 


the only indication of emotion was her 
extreme pallor ; and at her coronation the | 
_ diamond stomacher she wore trembled 
glitteringly betraying the pulsation of her 
‘whole system. ‘ Though in the midst of a 
crowd of loving subjects, she yet literally | 
had to stand alone through all. Think 
of it, and bless the girl for’ her courageous 
nobility! © 

I will here relate a circumstance that 


was lovingly reiterated at the time all 


through the cduntry,. asa trait of her 
womanly amiability. ‘At one part of the 
coronation, when she had passed all 
the ceremonies, the créwn placed upon 
her head, and she was seated alone upon 
the throne,’ the great officers of state 


-make their obeisance to the sovereign | 


kneeling on one knee; the daison which 


the throne was placed had to be ascended. 


by two or three steps, and a very old and 


infirm nobleman slightly tripped and , 
nearly fell,’ The Queen actually impul- 


sively sprang from her seat.as though to 
help him. Of course, in a moment at- 
tendance was at hand, and all went on 
as though nothing ‘had happened ; but 
‘the action was lauded by all, far and 
Near. 
ural woman ! 


~The. childhood of Queen Victoria had 


been spent in comparative, seclusion, and 
without’ ostentution of any sort. 
mother, the Duchess of Kent, was'a wise, 
judicious patent, and knowing her grand 


and responsible future, prepared and | 


educated her for her high position. Of 


course she had every assistance from the , 
most learned and exalted characters ; but : 
she was indebted 
as a daughter she 
was most easel to the latest hour of. 
ln every important event she | 
considered her ‘mother’s. feelings ; even 


for her moral trainin 
to her mother. 


And 


her life. 


when the poor wretch, Oxford, fired a 
pistol at her, as she and Prince Albert 
were riding in one of the parks in a pony 


phaeton, the Prince clasped her in his | 


“Thank God; you are 
“Drive me to my 


arms, exclaiming, 
safe,"’ she sai 


? mother’ s house, that she may first hear | 
‘How lovelv the | 


the news from me!’’ 
child in the woman, was exhibited in 
this desire. They, of course, immedi- 


ately drove to the Palace at Kensington, | 


and she joyfully and even playfully re- 
lated the event to-her' mother. Prince 
Albert was almost overcome with con- 


Yes,’ Victoria. has ever been a nat- 


Her 


| 
| 


—— 


— 


tending emotions, as well he might 
be; yet ‘she desired at the trial of 
the ‘chbecile that his life might, be 
spared, and, as far as. consistent, her 
merciful desires w re carried out. Thrice 


her life was attempted at that time, But 


in all cases she would have no. Fife, taken 
for the deed, | 


mercy i is not strained, 


It is an attribute of God Himself; Poe 
-. And earthly power doth then show likest God, 
ne mercy seasons ‘justice.’ 


: There i is real courage in Victoria. ‘Like 
Elizabeth, she has impressed herself ap! 
on her people and her court.’ Libellous 
attacks have beeti made ‘upon: her, but 
she has endured them calmly and quietly, 
Her children are not unworthy of 
and they hold. her sacred ‘as their Queen 
mother. Princess’ her youngest 
daughter, is an to al] daughters; 
of whatever grade ; she ha$ devoted h t 
young ‘hfe’ to’ her. as companicn, 
reader, attendant, and ‘as' it. were, het 
shadow. Princess Alice was’an angel in 
disguise within the family circle—the 
watchful friend and assistant of ‘ail; ‘but 
she has passed away to join her lamented 
father in the realms of peace and jay. — 
- The death of Prince Albert was in 
one sense a death-blow to the Quéen. 
She has ever since seemed to exist under 
a cloud, though the voice of the countty 
has somewhat aroused. her from her 
apathy, and of late she has ‘in some de- 
gree thrown off the. in¢ubus that en- 
thralled her, but’ every anniversary of 
that sad day she holds sacred, visits the . 
mausoleum with her children and one or 
two, select friends, and her private chap- 
lain, and.they strew the choicest flowers 
—elegant wreaths, crosses and bouquets 
—over the tomb containing those’ loved 
ashes. .A sacred service of prayer is also 
always observed, and the day is one of — 
meditation and ‘seclusion. Within this 
mausoleum is a sarcophagus, made by 
thé Queen’s order at the time.’ It has two 
recesses for two coffins, the Prince is laid 
in one, and all knéw' who is intended to 
occupy the other.’ In death they, will 
not be divided, 

In the writings of the. Earl of Beacons- 
field, I came across the following word 


| picture, which I feel will be‘a noble and 


finale to my Victorian Era 
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TULLIDGE'S QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


he, is describing the lords and great | 


men awaiting upon. the Princess to ten- 
der to her their homage. 


proud with the fame, but dark with the 
violence of ages 


bright with the splendor, but soiled with | 


the intrignes of court and faction-in a 


_ palace,in a garden—meet scene for youth, 
and innocence and beauty——came.a voice 


that told the maiden she must 
throne. 

The council of England is sum- 
moned for the first time within her 
bowers... There are. assembled the pre- 


lates and captains and chief men of her 


realm, the priests of the religion that 
consoles, the heroes of the sword that 
has conquered, the votaries of the craft 
that has decided the fate of empires; 
men. grey, with thought, and fame, and 
age, who are stewards of the divine mys- 


_teries, who have encountered in battle 


the hosts of Europe, who have toiled i in 
secret cabinets, who have struggled in 
the less merciful strife of aspiring sen- 
ates; men, too, some of them, lords of 


‘a thousand vassals and chief i prietors 


of provinces, yet not one o m whose 
heart does not at this moment tremble 
as he awaits the first presence of the 


maiden who must now. ascend her throne. . 
A. hum of half suppressed conversa-— 


tion which would attempt to conceal the 


excitement, which some of the greatest of — 


them have since acknowledged, fills tha 


. brilliant assemblage ; that sea of plumes 


and glittering stars and gorgeous dresses, 


Hush! The portals open ; she comes / 
‘The silence is as deep as that of a noon- . 
Attended for a moment by | 


tide forest. 
her royal mother and the ladies of her 


court, who bow and then retire. Vic- | 


TORIA ascends her throne; a gitl, alone; 
pr sit for the first time, amid an assemblage 
of men. 


Ina sweet, thrilling voice, and with a |} 
| mien which indicates rather the absorb- 
ing sense of august duty than an absence» 


of emotion, the QUEEN announces her 
accession to the throne of her ancestors, 
and her humble hope that Divine Provi- 
dence will guard over ‘the fulfillment of 
her lofty trust. | 


| “The. prelates and captains and chief 


men of her realm then advance to the 


_ throne, and, kneeling before her, pledge 
_ their troth, and take the sacred oath of 


“In a palace, 
in a gatden—not in a hav; hty keep, | 


j—not in a regal pile’ 


and it looks well. 
and a goodly volume that will compare 


Snow-flakes are so white" 


and supremacy. Allegiance to 
one who rules over the land that the 


great Macedonian conld not conquer, 


and over a continent of which. even 


Columbus never dreamed ; to the Queen. 
of every sea, and of nations in every zone, 


Tt is not of these that I would speak, 


but of a nation nearer her footstool, 
and which at this moment look to her — 
with anxiety, with affection, perhaps 


ge hope., Fair and serene, she has 
e blood and the beauty of the 
Saxon. 
to. sufferin 
millions, and with that soft ha 


which might inspire troubadors . and 


Will it be her Pet destiny 
at length to bear relie 


guerdon knights, break the last bgp in 


the of ‘Saxon thraldom. 


"CHEERING WORDS FROM ENGLAND. 


OA from England—one’ of 
our subscribers—writing to 


King, Says: 
“Tam quite delighted with the Maga- 


zine. I think it 1s a great credit to your 


Territory, and I hope it will continue to 


be supported twenty years, hence. Tt 


will be a valuable history of your people. 


I think the plates most excellent—finely _ 
admire them much, espéci- 

ally those of Mr. and Mrs. Jennings. It 
must altogether be a. most 
rst 


executed. 


affair to keep up; I have had 


| volume bound in scarlet cloth and golt ‘ | 


to lay on my table for general spree; 
I feel proud of it! 


favorably with any English magazine, 
but I intend writing a little essay upon it 
and will send it.to yon to re to Mr, 
Tullidge. 


I:fancy: they’re whispering to my 
So pure and so sweet th 


I fancy them letters the angels have thrown Asner) 
From. the. windows of heaven and watched 
gome dawn. 


And then the so, | 


seem like a letter—a message 


Bat over its surface in sparkles of gold, 

fis unfailing promise to mortals is told. 
That under the foid of this soft, sunn desis 
He guards the life-buds of the beantiful Spring, 


rough the darkness of am 
_ They fall at my feet like a message from heaven. _ a3 
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he would have preferred to 
* B® rival himself, and strike the 
the foster-brother hud Wat ied | he in his jealous delusion 
the combat’ between’ Templar aid thowe | for the honor of his foster- 


he had come to b yttle with; and ‘OVEF- | 
‘hit. At once he perceived that } 

the meetin was designed on their 
far as tts bostile features were ii 
apd that, at least with Orsini, thefe was’ 

@@etermination to kill the young En 

4nan, Moreover, the presence of 

sufficiént cue to direct ‘co 


 porthat end, though evidently, from the | 

nobles, the conspiracy 

‘farther than Orsini and 


4 ‘Late that insperiled life only in 

bad the reckless and 
of ‘a: soldier, with 
_ With the 


of the mentor .was: its and 
Fest ‘of those ‘engaged: playin, 
gin the dark; Orsini was 
or like himself, only partly so, he 
not: tell As: for himself, he was 
his part, without any 


others, though he had per- 


geived that he who tempted him had a_ 


‘secret desire for the removal of Templar; 
ithe foster: brother had not known that 
_.igvew be would be at the old: ruined mon- 


ery that night. Yet now, as he took 


scenes as: they progressed and the 


characters as they came on, the mentor 
“arose before him.as.the ‘chief designer. 


and master that ruled the action 
Against Sir “Nor could he well 
fail to discern that hisown attack on Tem- 
had been 


‘For this the foster- | 


ish 
ely 


lion#: and the | 


others had merely’a com- 
inary ‘sense due], and the | 


“were actors a regularly 
drawia;’ and ‘that’ the master 


‘their 
_ gn the secret of the whole pre-arranged 


eas restrained with the direct 
antention to his enemy by another | 


‘Templar had mastered’ him in h 


he felt he dared not challen 
plar, and risk upon his defeat- the s 


A¥ Farinelli, from out the gloom that 
the old monastery, hid in. the 
istly obscurity made by the smoky 
giitamering of the torch, watched the 
combat between Templar and Orinsi, a 
trembling came over him, and the chill 
of the cold, damp atmosphere around 
crept like a slimy creature through his | 
blood: It was not fear that thus relaxed 
him from the intensity thathad kept him __ 
impervious; but the very mastery of Tem- 
plar, as it conquered Orinsi, also by 
opipathy conquered him, and subdued 

excitement that had toned him to 

his deed. He felt the imperial antago- © 
nism of Templar’s superior self as much 
as Orinsi, who was fighting with him. 
The keen remembrance of Walter’s super- 
iority Over him years before at their first 
me¢ting, when as foster-brother Beppo he 
flew like a tiger at him, and was only saved 
from the rending lion by his gentle foster- 
sister, and the realization of how abso- 
lutely and without effort rivalr 


dominion over ‘his foster-sister again 
subdied him. He feared not; still 
was he resolved upon an attack ; bar 
ean open 
alter Tem- 


safet 
as he considered, of his foster-sister. He 
abhorred to strike like a common-assassin, 
but he dared not risk a defiant combat. 

“Walter Templar is leaning against the 
broken altar; his sword, stil unsheathed, | 
lying on the Sin und, and the voices of the. 
gallants are dying in the distance. The 

parr again is by the side of the foster- 


issue between himself and 


brother, whose hand he with a 

grip, and in. his 

foster-brother was starting  to- 


rds — ‘with too much empha, 
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TULLIDGL'S: y Ma GALINE. 


which he mentor felt in the electric 
shock through the hand he griped. 


‘*But thunder not, my Farinelli, 


till you hurl your bolt!’ he cautioned, 
releasing him to his pu 

Again the foster-brother stole towards 
Templar with noiseless tread over the 
marble floor. Step by step, until his 
presence was near enough to be felt 
though not seen by Templar in the utter 
darkness around; for the moon, which 
had occasionally been peeping into the 
old ruins, now hid herself in the ‘‘blanket 
of the dark,’’ and looked not upon the 
scene. Suddenly, like a thunderbolt 
hurled against the spot where he had 
marked that Walter stood—suddenly an 


unearthly voice rang in the old monas- : 


‘« For my foster-sister !’’ 

There was such a mixture of pathos, 
horror and vengeance in the cry that 
Templar took in its startlingness without 
its import, as he started from his reclin- 
ing position to feel the pang of the sharp 


dagger in the bloody furrowed hand that — 


turned its point from his heart. The 


wrist which he caught by instinct rather — 


than design, was crushed as beneath a 


mailed hand, and the dagger fell ringing — 


to the floor. But Farinelli was unconscious 
almost of the pain of his imprisoned 
wrist, in his great struggle and the intense 
spirit of deadly strife that made him like | 
unto a demon. His left hand fiercely 


leapt at the throat of his rival—it was 


| 


the grip of. their first meeting—as he | pression 


‘threw his whole weight upon hiin to bear 


him to the ground. But Templar. Was 


now terrible in hisrage. He deemed his 


and was no longer restrained by. the 
courtesy of open and equal combat. 


oo as li ghtning he changed the im- 


ah of Farinelli to his lett 
d with the bleeding one that had 
en) aside the dagger, griped the 
wrist of the hand that held his throat, 
and then with all his might crushed it as 


ina vise, and with a wrench that tor- 


tured his foe he tore the paralyzed hand 
from his throat. A moment he held him 
thus, the hot breath of each scorching 
the other’s face and both gathering all 
their strengh to the issue. Suddenly he 
jerked down the arms of his assailant, 
pinioned them to their sides,’and with 


‘main apes caught him upand hurled him 


off, hiesing with teral fercenes, 
‘Assassin 

-No: fierce response rung in the’ old 
ruins, for Templar’s assailant fell at some — 
distance from him, broken, bleeding and 
senseless. 

Had Walter recognized the foster- 
brother, there would have been a far 
different termination. He would have 
protected himself, but would have held - 
him. powerless until he had undeceived 
him. Respect for the deep love of the 
poor fellow for his foster-sister would 
have disarmed resentment, for he was-too . 
confident in his dominion over Terese to 
feel rivalry. Had Farinelli boldly 
challenged him, he would. have learned 
that. Terese was to be Sir Walter Tem- 
plar’s wife, not. his mistress--or  per- 
chance an unhappy sister to weep for 
and layish a drofher’ s love but not 
to avenge. 
~The marble floor of the old monastery 
proclaimed the crushing fail of his: foe, 
and he kuew that he was senseless, per- 
haps dead, but, as he deemed him a 
common assassin, he felt neither human- 
ity towards him nor further desire to 
hurt. not enmity -he bestowed 
on his broken foe. It was too much for 
him to be the good Samaritan te an 
assassin. There was.much of tenderness 
‘gin jp nature, and his soul was 


that made. him 


not only against 
against himself as well. His 
life was struck at and he had crushed the — 


| striker, nor condescended to notice him — 
foe a common assassin set on by Orsini, | ; 


further, but Jeft him to the fate he had 
| provoked... Thus he remained in ignor- 


4 ance ‘that the foster-brother was his as- 
| sailant, 


"aang left the monastery ina spirit « of 
loomy. reverie. It was his last night in 
ome. (Qn the morrow he designed to 
leave for his native land. That iene 
night was an omnious one. 


_ CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE OLD JEW. 


Bolt the shutters, good ‘Levi. Aye. 
be very certain you bolt them safely. — 
‘Fast bind, fast find.’ 


| becomes our race.”” 


poetry and setitiment, but there 
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by hi | 
watehing: his .man-servant. securing his 
| shop. wiadows;:ecross:.which he bolted. | 


heavy iron bars. 
«Phat is well, good Levi. ‘I think 


prowli 
old. dwelling.’’ 

‘‘ The .Gentile dogs!’’ growled the 
man-servant. 

‘*Wolves, good Levi, wolves. Such 
have I found them.”’ 

** The curse of our tribe be on them.’’ 

“* Nay, good Levi, curse them not.” 

“Have they not blighted your life, 
my master?’’ 

‘*Thou art right, good Levi. . They 
have,—robbed me of my gold and sent 
my children into exile. Father Abra- 
ham, shall I ever find them? But curse 
not the Christian, Levi ; 'tis the heritage 
of our race to suffer wrongs.” 

‘‘Hark, my master,’’ suddenly ex- 
claimed the servant, as the old Jew was 
about to enter his door. 

_ Ha! groans. Some bloody business 
is. abroad. In, in, good Levi,” cried 
the old man, in affright, after listening 
for an instant, 

‘* Footsteps are approaching, and the 
groans more distinct,” returned the 
servant. 

‘*In, in, good Levi. ’*Tis some ruse 
to trap us. Let us secure the door. 
In, in. 
Help, help, old man !”’’ cried a voice 
at this monent. 

_‘* Haste, Levi, close the door. 
quickly. They would rob us, murder 
us. The God of David be praised!” 
sighed the ancient, as his servant threw 
the iron bar across the massive door, 
which would have stood a long seige, ere 
it would have given way to admit an 
intruder. 

_ Help, help, old man!” again cried 

‘the voice from without. It was the 
voice of the mentor, who almost ex- 
hausted laid Farinelli down at the old 
Jew’s door. 

‘*Help, help, old man, for a wounded 
dog. Noanswer? Help for a wounded 
fellow-creature, then, old man. Help, 
I say, or I will beat humanity into your 
hellish dwelling,’’ continued Snap, with 
_ more wrath than was his wont, as he laid 
' heavily on to the door with vigorous 

blows. 


Bar it 


you with the-old Jew?" 


| | through a small iron grating at the side, 
which seemed to have been made on pur- 


_ ture as sure as you and I are Jews,” 


| pose for cautious inquiries to untimely 
visitors. 
Christian can break into me | 


Open the door,’’ commanded Snap, 


im answer. 


‘¢God of Jacob, would you break into 
my house? Come to-morrow, my son, 
come to-morrow, ,°Tis past midnight. 


-] can do no business till the morn.” 


‘‘Nay, nay, father; a poor 
wounded fellow, and I can carry him no 
farther. No harm is designed to you.”’ 

Father Abraham preserve said 


the old Jew, as he unbarred the door, 


but threw not off the chain which still 
partly secured it. 


‘* Fear not, old man, but let me bear 
my wounded friend into your dwelling. 
I, too, am a Jew. Bring your lamp to my 
face. See you not the sfamp of our race 
upon me?’’ 

‘‘ By the staff of Jacob, thou sayest 
truly! Thou art indeed of Israel. I 
took thee for a Gentile.” 

The dogs,’’ growled’ Levi from be- 
hind his master, who now with eagerness 
opened his door to admit the stranger. 
‘*Come in, my son. Is thy wounded 
friend, too, a Hebrew !” 

Nay, father, but he isa fellow-crea- 
re- 
plied Snap, : as he bore Frainelli into the 
house. 


Levi again secured the door; and 
then the venerable Hebrew led his visitor 
through a long dark passage into a back 
room of the house, where the wounded 
singer was laid upon a couch, 

In the seeming accidents and chances 
of life there is ofttimes a fate, or what 
the reverent-minded more fitly call a 
providence, The rationale of that provi- 
dence none can give,—the methods of 
that fate none can trace in its infinite 
detail. Yet there is no thinking person 
who cannot trace out some providence, 
some fate, some miscalled chance in 
his or her life, in which there is a won- 
drous method, as if invisible agencies 
were overruling all, according to a. 
special design for each individual case, 
Is it wholly improbable, then, that the 
departed members of our own families— 
our — grandmothers, fathers 


‘Teturned a tremulous voice 
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and mothers— 
this individual 


the wounded F. 
abode, what has the. 


_ good Levi. 


hurried away. 


“Perhaps been. case in } 


house of the old Jew, for that venerable : 
man was no: less.important a 
in our story than Isaac Ben Ammon, the 
grandfather of Terese, whose exile. to | 
Siberia.we have before related. 
ghonly heve p ed 
realm to prom nap.to 
ito old isaac’s } 
stor. to do with | 
Ben’ Ammon,—what with 
Hebrew maiden? 
see. 
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CHAPTER 
THE LOCKET. 


“Who is this man, and how came you. | 
with him, my son?’ asked Isaac Ben 
Ammon. ‘Who assaulted him? Father 
Abraham, but it is a ghastly sight!’’ | 
mee Never mind particulars now. Let 
us dress his wounds first,” observed Snap, 
in reply, with his usual self-possession. 
He possessed much surgical skill among 
his’ othet ‘scientfic acquirements, and 
science is cool and passionless. — 
wounded singer was now his patient. 
‘Thou art right, my son: first dress 
his wounds. A ghastly sight, indeed. 
His face and head are bathed in blood.” . 
**I must examine the skull to find if 
there be a fracture; and if so, whether 
serious or not,’’ observed the man of 
science, as he took off his coat and 
turned up his shirt-sleeves for surgical 
business, with the confidence of a preter 
sional. 
** Water and a sponge,” he continued. 
‘Haste, Levi; water and a sponge,’’ 
directed the master of the house; and, 
when it was brought, he added: _ 
“Go call Rebecca, thy mother, hither, 
Tell her we need her assis- 
tance, with bandages and medicines.’’ 
-**Good, my master,’’ said as he 


“*Rebecca is a skillful nurse, “my 
friend. . Father Abraham, but thene: are 
ugly wounds.’’. 

But not so serious as I deemed, »” Te- 

is “not 


‘ miliar name. 
#*Nay, I said-it not, father,” 
Snap, as he clipped from the ‘singer's 
‘head matted locks around” the: wound; 


of instruments. which he took from 
id ‘that 
’ sal ‘not’ my name 


my son,”’ observed the anciént. 

Yet itis so long since I was called by cu 
that. it a to” 


son,” mused the old man. 
So said my mother, Judith,” the 
other observed. 
‘* Thy mother’ name was Judith, 

thou say?’” 

Judith was. my. name. te is 
now thirty years ago—aye more—thirty- ig 
three years ago since I saw my sister : 


| Judith. We parted in Russia—” 


‘**In Russia!’’ interrupted Snap, with : 


| eager interest, but still cutting the hair 


away and bathing the wound. 


’Tis a land of cruelty. Oh Benjatnin,' a 
“Tay son, my son!’ and the old’ man 
seemed for a moment overpowered with: 


ever, he started, and tenderly contem- $ 
plated the wounded Stranger. 
«Ts he dangerously hurt?” he sak 


cleaned away. Thy hand, Judah,’ 
gentle as a woman 
The hurt is not serious, though-tte 
cut is deep,” replied he: who had given 

his name.as Judah. 


the singer’s doublet. 
#*Alas!’’ responded the old man. 
but the collar-bone 
cated, Snap remarked. 
is merciful! said the Jew.’ 
*©Your: door was timely opened; 
father,” 


Benjamin. Didst dima thy 

, from. curiosity than’ fom 


| with asmall pair of scissors,from'a case 


Judah ‘is my ane,” 


| ‘ties; is a ‘royal name, wy 


Russia, Judah. Wast ever there?’ 


the of the past, from which, how- 


cut is less ugly now the blood is’ 


44 Bat fear some limb is broken,"he 
continued, as he ripped up the sleeve’ of nee 


returned the man of 
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_TBRESE, THE HEBRBY W MA IDEN. 


is never closed the neédy, | 
‘But I took. you at. first for a 
ht-prowler.’? 


«Just. then. old Rebecca entered, fol-. 


eraser by her son, Levi. 
‘*Ha! Rebecca, it is one of our tribe. 


His. friend is‘ hurt nigh unto death. 
The stranger 


_ Light us to my bed-room, 
. shall be:given my own bed.: The Jew is 
mota dog. Father Abraham, my own 
sufferings have taught me a lesson of 
humanity. - Ob Benjamin, my son, my 
son | 2 
With these wands; the venerable man 


passed out of the ‘room, following Snap, 


who bore in his arms the senseless 


Farinelli. 


’ Having laid the singer on the bed of 
the master of the house, the mentor 
skillfuly dressed the wound in the head 
and set the collar-bone with the assis- 
tance of Rebeccaand her son. After 
an hour thus spent, the man left Far- 
inelli in the hands of the old nurse and 
returned to the parlor. The old Jew 

then gave orders to Levi to prepare 
_ breakfast for the stranger, whom for a 

while he left alone. 


‘‘ Here is a locket which I took from 
Farinelli’s breast,’? observed the mentor 
to himself. “Now, I’ll be sworn, ’tis a 
portrait of his foster-sister. Poor fool, 
[ pity him. To love a woman! A slave 
of passion, a victim of jealousy! ’Tis 
the romance of folly. I find pleasure 
only in philosophy. Here is the spring 
which opens the locket. Now I never 
loved any one in my life, but my master 
and his son; no, not even my—Why it 
is the portrait of a little girl. 


Snap contemplated the picture which 
he held in his hand for several minutes 
with an eager scrutiny as intense as 
though he had been solving a scientific 
_ problem. Gradually a shade of softness 

stole over his hard, passionless counte- 
nanee; the cynical expression habitually 
there died away, and a deep, poresthaet 
crept up into his dark, Jewish-eye, as 
from a hidden soul within, which till 
now had slept beneath a veil. 


**Where have I seen this angel- 
before? In some dream? And yet 
there is a reminiscence in. this face 
which is not alla dream. This picture 

_. troubles meas if the spirit of some de- 
parted: one were in the and 


Rachel. 


- eral and his son. 


turned Judah. 


fain would to me. ‘Bah; 
growing superstitious.”’ 

And the mentor tossed the locket upon 
the table, seated himself in the old Jew’s 
arm-chair and drew it near the fire... But. 
ere five minutes had passed, he returned 
to the table and again contemplated the 


I am 


locket as earnestly as before. 


‘* Yes, it #s the likeness of my sister 
I have solved the problem,’’ | 
observed he with a sigh of relief. 


‘It is my sister Rachel ; my mother 
left her in Russia with my uncle Isaac. 
My little sister Rachel was the only’ 
mortal I ever loved, excepting the gen- 
‘Pshaw! they are no 
exception. Men are only animals whose 
instincts make themkin. Their selfish 
interests and necessities bind them— 
nothing more. But my sister Rachel, I 
remember as an angel, such as we some- 
times fancy are waiting to welcome the 
good above. Bah, that is but a dream of 
folly. Iam giving way to superstitious 
nonsense. Angels are myths. We can- 
not so/ve the problem of a hereafter, and 
therefore the subject is unworthy our 
thoughts. Science alone becomes inves- 
tigation, for that is the only Book of 
Revelations. Yet my sister Rachel is to 
me an angel at this moment, notwith- 
standing. How her innocent face taoves 
me ! 1? 

And the skeptic kissed the picture, 
while a tear glistened in his eye. sae 

‘*Yes,”” he murmured, ‘‘even I have 
some heart left. The memory of my 
sister Rachel—’’ | 


‘Rachel, Rachel!’ exclaimed the 
old Jew, entering, and interrupting the 


reverie, ‘‘ Who spoke of Rachel ?”’ 


My sister's name’ was Rachel. 
Father, is not this the face of an angel?” 

‘*God of Abraham! ’Tis my Rachel 
—Rachel Ben Ammon! How didst 
thou come by this?” 


name—thy name, old man?’’ 

questioned Judah excitedly, instead of . 

replying. 
name, my son, is Isaac Ben 


Ammon.”’ 


‘‘Then there zs a Providence pr re- 
‘‘T must own a Provi- 


dence in this night’s meeting !”’ 
What meanest thou, Judah?’ 
I am an infidel,’’ replied 


the skeptic. 
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solve tt.” 


broke in Isaac Ben -Ammon. 
Where did’st thou find it, 


*Tis mine 


TULLIDGE'S QUARTERLY 3 ‘MA Gaz 


“4 Believest thou not in the God of our 
Judah? 

“1 think to-night that the Goa. of 
Abraham was not a myth,” was— ‘the 
answer. 

know He was not, Judah,” 


served the venerable Hebrew. 


1 shimk He was not,"’ said the. 
skeptic. ‘tI would that I conld 


‘* But that picture? Give it mes 
mine. 
Judah? Nay,.my son, withhold it not. 


the likeness of his child ?” 


“sit is the likeness of my sister { 


Rachel. I am the son of Judith and 


. nephew of Isaac Ben Ammon!’’ 


** Thou Judith’s son?”’ 
Even so.”” 

of Abraham, a thank: thee 1" 
said the ancient. | 
‘‘This picture is our Rachel’ 8, then,” 

he added. 
‘* I know not,’’ Judah replied, but 
that it is the likeness of my sister 


Rachel, I am assured. The rest T must | 


solve.’’ 
<<Where found you it ?” 
*¢ On the person of Farinelli.” 
The wounded stranger?’’ 
Even so." 
“Yes, ‘tis Rachel's face, indeed. 
And my son Benjamin—what of bim ?"’ 
“I nothing know, uncle, of vy 
min, excepting that he married my 
sister.” 


“Father Abraham, shull I ever find | 


my lost children ?’’ ‘moaned the old 
man. 


“Know you dothing, uncle, of his | 


fate and that of Rachel, my sister ?”’ 

“* Naught, Judah, beyond a dreadful 
ordeal through which he barely passed | 
with life. Qb, Benjamin, my son—my | 
son 9°? 

‘Be comforted, uncle. If living I 
will find him and my sister, Rachel.’ 

““Yes, yes, good Judah,” said the 
venerable chao, with kindled hope. 


art young, Judah. Thou wilt 


find Benjamin and his bride. I am sure ; 
thou canst. He must be ee Judah. 
It is impossible that he can be no more 
among the living, Thou wilt find them: 
my son. Swear to me by my fathers’ 


is 


4 


beyond ail doubt. Thou |. 
wouldst not withhold from the old man | doors, 


that you 


in may search for him.” 


‘faith, 


| events related in our last chapter. 


1 chair of antique fashion. 


‘ 


| the: old man, Judah,.oh promise. ‘him, 
will search the | earth to-restore 


| store him to you, my uncle. And now 
down to bebekfast. Then take” 
draught which I will prepare, for 

fepose. To-morrow you. shall 
awake ‘refreshed and strong, and. I -will 
listen 10 your history since you parted: 
from. Benjamin. ’T will help: 


"And nearly turned thee from. 
Judah, Father 
don me.” 


uncle Isaac. . Sceptic as I 
é say again I own a ridence in. 
rity ‘It is our own individual experi- 
ence that brings us into the state “of 


God of our fathers be 


Isaac Ben Ammon. 


CHAPTER XX, é 
ISAAC BEN, AMMON’S STORY, 


It was in the afternoon succeeding i | 
Hebrew was seated in an arm 
His Jewish 
gaberdine fastened by a rich girdle, 
on poperly about his venerable form. 
anger he wore a massive diamond 

pial which would have been a fitting 
ransom fora prince. His features were 
noble; his countenance pale and elon- 
gated, and his white beard which reached 
to his bosom, gave him a most patri- 
nce. 

On the opposite side sat his nephew, 
. whom we have known by the sobriquet 
of Snap, and by the more classical one 
of the mentor. In future, in his associ-' 
ations with his Hebrew relatives, we 
shall call him by his proper name, 1 
Nathans. 
. “Uncle Isaac,” observed Judah, ‘as 
‘the old man was about to commence his 
story, ‘*if you are not equal to a 
leave it till to-morrow.” 

‘* Nay, nephew."’ 

‘But. you look agitated, 
Uncle Isaac.” 


here ¢s a Providence in this n 
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| “Tam well, Judah—as well as I am 


wont to be.’’ 

‘¢ Yet you suffer! I read your history 
written on your countenance. The in- 
tensity of your feelings have drained 
your life, Uncle. You must throw off 
. this weight of care.’’ 

‘Alas! alas! Judah, you know not 
what to say. Since the merciless officers 
of the Czar gave the youthful Benjamin 
‘tothe dreadful torture of the knout— 
Oh, Father Abraham, the memory of it 
kills me—I have often, Judah, mentally 
suffered the agonies which my stripling 
son endured in that awful hour. Not 
even did my own personal calamities— 
the loss of fortune and banishment to 
Siberia, equal what I have borne in an- 
guish tor my Benjamin.’’ 

_ Dwell not upon it, Uncle Isaac.” 

‘* Alas! alas, Judah. But I will tell 
my story in its order.” 

Uncle, I listen.’’ 

** Your mother was my only sister,’’ 
‘began Isaac Ben Ammon. 
two years. younger than myself—no 
more ;' for though my form is bowed and 
the white locks on my forehead as scant 
leaves on the autumn tree, yet is my age 
but sixty-seven. My grand-sire lived 
until he was ninety-seven; and scarcely 

then seemed older than I.’’ 
Yet, your form in youth, Uncle 
para must have been like the stately 
oa 99 

“Alas! Judah! it is now like the oak 
stricken by the thunderbolt. [| had a 
frame of iron, but suffering has bowed it 
to the earth.”’ 
Your mother and myself,’’ resumed 
the old man, after a moment’s pause, 
‘‘grew to maturity. We were happy. 
I entered into the calling of our race, 


and thrived as did our father Jacob, 


. when he kept the flocks of Laban, for 
the blessing of our father’s God was with 
me. I thought not of coming woe. 
The calamities which in ages past fell 
upon the chosen people because of their 
transgressions were as a dispensation of 
judgments over. My own prosperity 
seemed to mea bright prophecy | of future 
blessings to Israel."’ 
- **Thus it ever is, when we ourselves 
are blessed,’’ observed his philosophical 
nephew. | 
‘¢T grew an enthusiast,’’ continued the 
‘*for I was devoted to the 


patriarch 


was 


— 


God wid religion of our fathers. I 
deemed the time had come to favor 
Israel; for in the nations of Europe the 


sons of our antique race were rising 


political as well as commercial power, 
I saw the destiny of nations passing into 
their hands; monarchs courted them ;, 
the commerce of the world pulsated at 
their will; the finance of governments. 
were secretly controlled by the house of 
Judah. To my ardent mind it seemed. 
that the day had nearly come for the 
jubilee of our return to be proclaimed to. 
our nation. Say ynto the daughter of 
Zion,, thy transgressions are bletted. out. 
Return and rebuild with marble the an- 
cient city. Beautify her. temple with 
gold and precious. stones. In fancy, I 
heard the voice of. our Messiah proclaim 


it to our people with more than the won- 
drous charm ot theram’s horns which our 


priests blew. when the walls of Jericho 
fell.’’ 


‘‘ Dreams, Uncle Isaac, dreams,’’ in- 
terrupted his nephew. 

‘‘ Believest thou not, nephew, that 
Jacob shall again be a mighty nation ?”’ 

‘« Jacob was never so blessed, Uncle 
Isaac, as in the captivity which led him 
into every land. Israel was never so 
great a nation as now. 


‘¢What sayest thou, Judah?’ asked 
the patriarch with astonishment. 


‘*Of old,” observed his nephew im 


_ reply, ‘‘our people were but as busy 


ants ina tiny sand-hill. Hardly worth 
the name of a nation—they were but a 
large family which generations had 
multiplied.’’ 


‘‘It was the promise to Abraham. 
Our seed were to be as the stars in the 
firmament,’’ observed the venerable 
Hebrew, reverently. 


‘* All that our people have ever been 
in race they are to-day; but now, as you 
yourself have said, they hold empires in 
their hand. In their glory as a separate 
nation, ever under David and Solomon, 
they merely shared in common with the 
gentiles their little Palestine. Their 
dispersion was a blessing; their resto- 
ration—a dream, Uncle Isaac—a long- 
cherished dream, but still a dream.’ 

‘¢ What, Judah; believest thou not 
that the covenant will be restored and 
Israel gathered to the land which God 
gave to our father Abraham ?”’ 
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‘enthusiast. 
continued: 


‘* Pardon me, Uncle; I interrupt your 


Sadah saw that his uncle was still an 
‘The venerable 


**When your mother had reached the 
age of ei hteen, she married Levi, your 
father. She loved her husband ; ‘but I 


no matter, Judah, of that.’” 


You did not approve of my mother’s 


choice, Uncle Isaac ?” 4 
**T said not so much, Judah, as that I 
did not approve.”’ 


truth offends me not, Uncle.” 
- **Well, Nephew, to confess the truth, 
your father was not thrifty.”” 
Isaac Ben Ammon said this as though 


he was admitting against his brother-in-' 


law a cardinal sin. He ‘‘was not 
thrifily.” All of the Jew was crowded in 
the sentence. 

 @ Levi was of a strange mind, ” con- 
tinued the old man, ‘‘and loved not 


commerce. Science was his delight. 


But there is no thrift in it, Judah. Yet 
knowledge is very good. Solomon was 


was wise beyond all men, but commerce, 
Judah, best becomes the genius of our 


race." 


 T believe, Uncle, I inherit my 
I admire Solomon more 


father’s sins. 
than Jacob.’’ 
‘¢ Now mark me, Nephew,”’ continued 


the uncle. ‘‘Levi Nathans increased not 
‘like Jacob in this world’s substance ; a | 
family grew up around my sister. You | 
‘were her first born; Rachel, my Benja:- 


min’s bride, her youngest child. Levi 


and Judith, with their family went to 


England ; what more of sons or daugh- 


-ters--were born to hem there 


not. 
will some time supply their 
history. Suffice now that my parents 


are dead as I told you, and of all the 
family IT alone am left. The pestilence 


swept all away but me.”’ 

Alas, alas !'’ said Isaac Ben Ammon. 
‘The scourge fell not alone on mie. 
What am I that I should murmur.” 

** Resume your story, Uncle.” 

“As you have learned, Judah, since 
we met last night, your sister Rachel, 


whom your parents left with me, became 

the bride of young Benjamin. He was 
| How happy the | 


my only offspring. 


Hebrew 


“ « 


| fan 


one evil day, Judah, 1 was’ 
duced to loan money to the conspiring «is 
nobles of Russia, for they told methat = 
cual told me that this daring prince 
carry out the intentions of Peter == 

the Great, and among the rest redeem 
the Holy Land and break up the Otto- ‘Sa 
I was tempted, for I 

deemed that this would lead tothe re 
Alas, Judah, the ré- 

sult was my own exile and my tender 
boy was given to the torture of the = 


Nicholas desi 


mah empire. 


turn of the Jews. 
knout. I cannot dwell upon that day.” 


then continued. 


“Sarah, my wife, died of a 
heart, and my children fied, designing eed 
But their fate Fc 
Father Abraham, shall 


to go to Italy. 
know not. 
ever find my children?” — 

“How came you from Siberia; 


Uncle? Did you escape or did Nicholas : ee e | 
Judah, to draw the old man from his un- i as 


pleasant memories. . 


**For ten years, Judah, was ‘an 


exile in Siberia,’ and then the’ 


granted m petition for pardon. 
and was graciously re~ 


turned to 
ceived by Nicholas. Not the most dis- 


tant reference was made to his favor of . A 
the old conspiracy, for he fain would 
hide the indiscretion of his youth. “In- 


deed, he affected to pity me on the as: 


sumption of my innocence, treating the : 
conspiracy as a never had 


any real existence. is brother Alex- 


ander, he said, had been misled by “his ee | 
ministers and betrayed by false tales. 


The. advantage was that the nobles té ~ 


whoin I had loaned my moneys redeeméd 
their obligations: with a fair interest . 


which, to do them justice, was willingly : 


rendered. Thus I was restored to 


than my lost wealth.’’ 


“Phat indeed was handsome in the 
_Czar,”’ observed his nephew. 
Yes, replied Isaac Ben Ammon: 
| “Nicholas of Russia is magnanimous, 
though his will is of iron, and his 


geance fearful when aroused.’’ 


his 


‘Overpowered by his emotions the 
man broke off for a few ‘moments, ‘but: ee 
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‘For five years I did,’’ was the re- 
ply, ‘‘and I sent my agents the world 
over to search for my son and his wife ; 
but they found-them not. At length one 
of my agents traced them to Italy; but 
the circumstances were so obscure that 
nothing certain could be discovered.’’ 

«In Italy,’’ observed Judah, making 
a mental note. ‘‘ There is a link to the 
likeness of my sister Rachel, found on 
the wounded singer. Go on, Uncle.’’ 

**T then gathered together my wealth 
and resolved to make Italy my home. 
It was the land to which my Benjamin 
had -fled, and where he had been was 
sanctified to my anxious heart. I came 
to Rome, and to occupy my mind con- 
tinued in the calling of our race, though 
with but little ambition. Since that time 
I have traveled through all the cities of 
Italy to find my son, but in vain, until 
Providence sent you to my doors last 
night with the wounded stranger upon 
whose person you found the -picture of 
your sister Rachel, not a trace of my 
children could I discover. But oh, 
Judah, we have found it at last. The 


God of Jacob, whose faith prevailed, 


has not sent that angel’s face to us in 
vain.”’ | 

‘‘It is strange,’’ murmured the men- 
tor. ‘‘ Yes itis, Uncle, a very strange 
coincidence that the lost links of our 
family were found together last. night. 
I am less a sceptic than I was.’ 
You think that likeness will dis- 

cover more—you think so, good Judah?’’ 
eagerly queried the old man. ; 

‘‘Yes, Uncle, I think so. But how 
came Farinelli with it? What connec- 
tion can he have had with my sister 
Rachel? Surely he is not her son? No, 
he is too old for that. I cannot make 
it out. I must solve the problem of his 
connection with that picture.’’ 

At this moment old Rebecca entered 
in excitement, and infqymed her master 
that the wounded man was delirious. 
She had left him with her son Levi, she 
said, who could only with difficulty hold 
in his bed. 

‘*Let us go to him, Uncle. I will 
administer a sleeping draught. I 


9? 


would not have him die without reveal-. 


ing the secret of that picture.’’ - 

‘‘Nor I,’’ said Isaac. ‘‘Half my 
wealth I would give to save his life to 
reveal that secret.’’ 


jamin. 


And they hurried to the room of the 
wounded singer, whom they found in the 
State reported. He seemed to half-rec- 
ognize the mentor as he entered, for he 
became still more furious. 

§*Give me my foster-sister,’’ he cried, 
stretching his arms widely to Judah. 

‘* Terese, leave me not forhim. He 
would destroy you body and soul. He 
does not love you as Beppo loves you. 
Curse him, curse him. No, Terese, for- 
give me. I will not curse him if you 
will not forsake your foster-brother for 
the false English noble. Ha! the vil- 
lain takes her from me to bear her to 
England. He will make her his mis- 
tress Let me after him.”’ 

‘*Who is this Terese, good Judah, 
that the young man’s — conjures 

up? 

‘‘T know not, Uncle, more than that 
she is his foster-sister, and the prima 
donna which has of late been winning 
triumphs i in Rome.’’ 


The singer laid exhausted, and Judah 


stood contemplating him in deep thought. 


An idea seemed to have struck him and 


_he was finding its connection. 


‘* Yes,’’ he said at length, exultingly, 
have found it.” 

‘‘What have you found, Nephew ?”’ 

**The missing link, Uncle.”’ 

‘*In what and where ?”’ 

‘In your granddaughter.”’ 

‘‘My granddaughter! God of Abra- 
ham, what mean you, Judah ?’’ 


Mark, Uncle!’’ and he took from 
his pocket the locket and held it before 
the eyes of Farinelli, who savagely 
clutched it, thrust it into his bosom, and 
pressing it to his heart, murmured, 
‘¢ Terese, Terese.” 

The old Jew understood it all in a 
moment, and he sunk upon his knees and 
exclaimed : | | 

‘‘God of Abraham, I thank thee. I 
have found the child of Rachel and Ben- 
Oh, where are they ?”’ and he 
hid his face in his hands. 


The Mentor, not unmoved, yet still 
in a scientific mood, looked on with the 
satisfaction of one who had solved a 
problem, not one whose faith had re- 
ceived arevelation. His own acuteness 
had found it out. 
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**Signor Spontini, is your pupil at— 


TULLIDGE'S QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE JEWESS AND HER UNCLE. 


home?”’. inquired Judah Nathans of the 
composer who had answered the knock 
at the door of his villa, situated on the 
outskirts of Rome. 

‘« She is, signor,’’ was the reply. 

**Can I see her, signor?’’ 

is within,’’ the maestro said 
with some embarrassment, seeming 
neither to invite the stranger into his 


villa nor to refuse an entrance. 


‘‘T am glad that Terese is at home,”’ 
replied Judah, thus leaving the com- 
poser no alternative between a refusal 
or ah admission. 

_ «What name shall I give, signor ?” 

‘*¢ Judah Nathans.”’ 

“*T would you had not called to-day, 
signor, for my pupil is in trouble.’ 

“Tam very sorry,’’ was the sympa- 
thetic rejoinder. 

‘* Her foster-brother is missing.”’ 

**T have news of him.’’ 

‘<Indeed! Are you known to my adop- 
ted child?”’ 

‘¢] knew her mother.”’ 

‘*Her mother? You astonish me.’ 

‘*Her mother was my sister,’ said 
Judah. 

“Holy Virgin! Terese’s mother your 
sister !’’ exclaimed Spontini. 

_ ** Rachel, her mother, was truly my 
sister.”’ 

This is wonderful.”’ 

“ Her grandsire, Isaac Ben Ammon, 
is waiting to fold Terese to his heart,’’ 
continued Judah. 

‘* Isaac Ben Ammon is her grandsire. 
This is wonderful news, wonderful news. 
signor,’’ replied the composer excitedly. 
‘*Walk in, signor. My pupil must 
know of this at once. I hope you are 
not deceived. It would be cruel to 
trifle with the poor child.”’ 

‘*Startle her not, Signor Spontini,’’ 


observed her uncle with cautious solic- 


‘* You are right, signor. My pupil is 


already afflicted concerning the absence 
of her foster-brother.’’ 


‘*Say that [ bring news of him. The 
rest I will gently break to her.”’ 
‘* Yes, it is best so. This will be a 


" surprise indeed. I hope you do not in- 


tend to take her from me. Holy Vir- 


gin, I would Sir Walter Templar was 
ere.’’ 
Her uncle thought differently, but he fol- 
lowed the musician without reply. 
“Here is a friend, Terese, who 
brings us intelligence of Farinelli,’”’ said 


Spontini, as they entered the room 


where the Hebrew maiden sat lookin 
from the window, her 0 divide 


between anxiety for her foster-brother, 


7008 uncertain dreams of her departed 
over. 

One moment the beautiful’ Jewess 
would in her trustful fancy picture the 
future bright as the great love of Wal- 
ter could make it i she became his 


bride. 


‘* Yes, Providence will overrule all for 


the best,’’ she murmured. ‘‘ His famil 

will release him from his betrothal. 
Eleanor herself will insist upon it when 
knows how dearly he loves me.”” 


But then at the next moment came 


the uncertainty, and the longing to 
_know the worst or be confirmed in the © 


assurance which her lover breathed into 
her ear as they parted, and sealed with a 


prolonged, passionate kiss upon her lips, 


as though he feared, in spite of his as- — 
surance, that their parting would “be 
forever. 4 

With each re-action from ninalins: 
came an anxiety for her foster-brother, 
and the thoughts of what had becomeof | 
him. She knew somewhat of his = 
ousy, for she had marked it, and per 
the indistinct association in her mind of 
Walter and Farinelli as rivals, so con- 
stantly brought the two up together in 
her reverie that afternoon. It might 


have been, too, because intuitive natures 


like that-of the Jewess sense the hidden 
circumstances which are approaching 


them, and by their prescient instincts 


foreshadow phases of their lives yet to 
be revealed. Hence we often think of 
persons who are nearing us, and forebode 


events which immediately manifest 
themselves, 


In this ex rapport state of mind Spon- 


tini and her uncle found Terese, and 


when the maestro as he entered, ob- 


served : 


‘¢ Here is a friend, Terese, who brings 
intelligence of Farinelli,’” the maiden 
started to her feet and came towards 
them with the eagerness of one who ex-: 
pected some message of deepest moment. 
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TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN. 


signor, where my foster- 
brother? What news have you for me? 
Tell me, I beseech you.” 

But her uncle, fied of making a 
direct reply, bent upon the maiden a 
long gaze of tenderest interest. Fain 
would he have folded her to his heart as 


he did his little sister Rachel when he 
Not to that heart 


left her in Russia. 
had he pressed a creature in love since 
that day; for as a boy he was made 
churlish by ill-treatment, as a-man cyni- 
cal by his intellectual scepticism of the 
genuineness of human affections. He 
deemed that- self-interest and passion 
governed the actions of mortals, and to 


the potency of evil he gave too large an 


influence in the affairs of life. But he 
himself was a proof that the world ‘‘is not 
all dross,’’ as he stood with his tender 
gaze bent upon his neice, and a yearning 
in his heart to fold her there. 

Terese, not understanding the mean- 
ing of the stranger’s manner, and think- 
ing it had exclusive reference to Farin- 
elli, after the moment’s silence, laying 
her hand impulsively upon his arm, 
said : 

‘‘In mercy, signor, keep me not in 
this suspense. What Aas become of my 
foster-brother ?’’ 

‘*Be not alarmed, gentle maiden,”’ 
her uncle replied, affectionately. 
serious harm has happened.’’ 

‘¢ But harm Aas happened to him. Oh 


tell me the worst, signor, oh tell me the 


worst. Keep me not in suspense.’ 

‘I have told you the worst, my child, 
in saying that harm has happened. Be 
seated ; compose yourself and I will tell 
you all. 

Terese took her seat as desired, and 
her uncle and Spontini followed her 
example. 

‘¢ My child,” began her uncle, ‘‘ your 
foster-brother has been wounded, but not 
seriously. ’Tis but a bruise. I will 
answer for his speedy recovery. I de- 
ee you not, lady. I could not deceive 

my child.” 

e maiden thought the stranger’s 
tender words were those of sympathy, 
and evinced no surprise thereat. 

How came my foster-brother hurt?’’ 
she asked. 

‘‘In an encounter two nights ago 
with some unknown man,’’ was the 
reply. 


Judah. 


‘*T cannot tell you the inhale my 


child.’? 


‘It is strange.”’ 

‘¢ Suffice it maiden, that coming upon 
the scene, I rescued him and bore him 
to a house where he received surgical 
skill and nursing.’ 

Is he still there ?”’ 

Yes. 

‘‘T will go tohim. We will go at 
once, good Spontini. Order our car- 
riage, maestro, while I hasten to attire.” 

‘‘Nay, nay, my child,’’ said her 
uncle. ‘‘ Your foster-brother is in good 
— I have not yet communicated 

listen, signor,’’ observed Terese, 
resuming her seat. 

‘‘We found a small locket on the per- 
son of your foster-brother. It was the 
picture of a child—a little maiden some 
eight years of age I should suppose.’’ 

‘*’ Tis the picture of myself.’’ 

‘He wore it next his heart,’’ 
tinued her as yet unknown uncle. 

‘* My foster-brother ever loved me,”’ 
observed the maiden with a blush. 

‘It is the picture of my sister,’’ said 


con- 


‘* No, signor stranger. That cannot 
be. It is the picture of myself. I 
know my foster-brother wears it. It 
cannot be another picture than mine. 
If you knew Beppo as I do, you would 
say so too.”’ 

The slight touch of woman’s jeal- 
ousy manifested that Terese was not 
altogether unconscious of her foster- 
brother’s hopeless love. 

‘“‘T am right, my child. 
likeness of my sister Rachet.’’ 

mother’s name was Rachel,”’ 
observed the Jewess, startled. 

‘¢ And your father’s name was Benja- 


'Tis the 


min, the only son of Isaac Ben 
Ammon.” 
‘It was. But how know you my 


history, signor ?”’ 

‘¢Your mother was my sister; I am 
Judah, her eldest brother. Rachel, 
Rachel, my niece—for to me you are 
Rachel—I see your mother in you— 
Rachel, my little one, will you not come 
to your Uncle Judah’s arms?” 

And the cynic, the infidel, the man of 
evil as he classed himself, opened his 
arms, and Terese obeying ‘her impulse, 
was clasped to his heart with a fervent 
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embrace ; and as her uncle kissed her, a 
tear glistened i in his dark eye so usually 
passionless, but passionless from a 
nature subdued. Spontini looked on 
and doubted not the relationship between 
_ Judah Nathans and Terese Ben Ammon. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
FAMILY LINKS. 


Terese pillowed her head for the space 
of a few minutes on her Uncle Judah’s 
breast and wept. He was the first of her 
family that she had ever met, for, as our 
_ readers have learned, her mother Rachel 
died in giving her birth, and her father 
Benjamin preceded her to the grave. 
The orphan daughter of Israel had often 
felt the yearning of nature for that 
mother whom she had never known— 
often wept over the cruel torture of her 
youthful father, whose history she dwelt 
upon as that of a martyr of her race. 
She had gathered the history of her 
parents from her foster-mother, and it 
was cherished as a sacred subject. It was 
so much in keeping with the painful re- 
cord of her tribe, in their dispersion 
among the Gentiles, that she viewed it in 
the light of an episode thereof. 
curse of the house of Judah, her parents 
had borne;—the calamities of her peo- 
ple touched her own heart. Yet she 
looked upon the experience of her race 
as an inheritance in which her father’s 
family had but shared with the rest of 
his brethren. It was heaven's justice, to 
be reverently received as a mixture in 
the cup with its abundant mercy. She 
kissed the rod of Israel’s God, who had 
only beaten his children to bring them 
unto Christ; for thus she had been taught 
by the good Catholic priest who had.ed- 
ucated her. Before Walter Templar 
came, as the ruler of her life and 
thoughts, this had been the subject upon 
which she had dwelt; since her love for 
him grew up in her heart, a new phase 
had come over her life. Woman’s fate 
—for love is the woman’s fate—and the 
artist’s career superceded the old themes; 
but now as she hung around her uncle’s 
neck, nestled to the heart of the first of 
her family whom she had ever met, the 
old subject of her race, and her parents’ 
history, came back in that. brief five 


The 


> 


type of ‘*Not Att Dross!”’ . 


minutes in lightning thoughts—a velume 
of memories opened afresh. The depar-. 


ture of her’lover and her distress for her 
foster-brother, all tended to increase the 


intensities of those moments in which 


the orphan Hebrew Maiden was pllones. 


her uncle’s heart. 


And of Judah Nathans? Was not 
that emotional five minutes also an epoch 
in his life? Aye, that cynic—that intet- 
lectual sensualist—that man of an evil 
nature—evil because that nature had not 
received the germinations of good, he 
was in that five minutes ‘‘ born again ;’’ 
not that he was spiritually a ‘‘new crea- 
ture’’—not that he was recreated in the 


image of a divine goodness, but he was 


‘*born again’’ more than at first the 
The old 
love of his boyhood for his little sister 
Rachel, and the new love of his mature 
manhood, now germinating in his nature 
for that sister’s orphan child, wrought 
this transformation in Judah Nathans, 
alias Snap, alias Sir Herbert Blakeley’s 


mentor. But our readers must not expect 
to find him in future what is denomin- 
ated in sectarian parlance, the ‘‘con- 
verted man.’ 


He is still the cynic—still | 
the intellectual devotee—still what would 
be considered impious in his intellect-. 
uality ; but human affections now possess — 
his heart while an evil spirit rules his 
mind. 


Enough, enough ! Rachel my child,”’ 


said Judah, placing his niece on her ele- 
om lounge, and seating himself by her 
side 

any those beautiful eyes, Rachel, 
my gentle one, and let your. mother’s 
brother talk to you awhile, and then we 
will hasten to the side of your foster- 
brother. I see Spontini has left us to 
order your carriage.” 


‘Yes, Uncle Judah, we will converse 
as long as you desire. But my name is 
not Rachel. Terese is my name.’ 

_ TI know, child, you are so called at 
Rome; but to me, you are Rachel. I 
know of one—a venerable patriarch— 


were he with us now, who would name 


you as I do—Rachel.’’ 

‘It is of my grandfather you ‘speak, 
Uncle Judah, is it not?” inquired the 
maiden. ‘‘ But my grandfather, he is 
dead long ago; that is, I have deemed 
him long since dead.”’ 
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‘¢But you now not, Rachel, that he 
is dead?*’ observed her uncle. 
No! she answered musingly ; I 


not that my grandfather is dead, but for 


vears, I have thus concluded.”’ 

‘* Perhaps he may be still among the 
living.” 

True, Uncle, he may be.”’ 


And we yet may find him, Rachel.’’ 


‘*I think not. I dare not hope as 
much as that my grandfather still lives.’’ 


‘* But there is one subject upon which 
you can inform me, Rachel,’’ observed 


her uncle, 
anticipate—oh, I anticipate 

Your mother?”’ 

‘* Alas, alas, Uncle Judah, she is not 
of earth, now.”’ 

feared as much,’’ 
emotion. 

" My poor mother died in giving birth 
to me.’ 

And your father—Rachel 

‘*He was a martyr. He died one 
month before my mother’s gentle spirit 
fied to heaven to meet him. Oh, my 
father—oh my angel mother !”’ and the 
orphan wept again. 

‘* Here is Spontini, Rachel. 
tears, my child.’’ 


‘‘ The carriage 1s waiting ¢ at the door, 
Terese,’’ observed Spontini, as he entered 
the room. 


We will now to your foster-brother. 
Rachel, you have something more to 
learn, to-day, which will please you 
much,’’ said Judah, persisting in calling 
our heroine by the Jewish name of her 
mother. 


‘TJ will not be more than two or three 
minutes dressing, Uncle Judah. I sup- 
pose it is of my other uncles and aunts 
you have to tell me. I would that dear 
Grandfather Isaac were among them. 
"T would be such a joyful day, would it 
not? Maestro,’’ she continued to Spon- 
tini, ‘‘ you will accompany us, will you 
not?’ 

will, Terese.”’ 


The maiden hastened to dress, and 
then her uncle, directing the coachman, 


he said with 


Dry your 


took the Jewess to the house of Isaac 


Ben Ammon, where she found a still 
greater surprise. 


venerable Hebrew,”’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE RIVALS AND THE FOSTER- BROTHER. 


**Rachel, this is the house of the 
observed Judah 
Nathans, as the carriage stopped at Isaac 
Ben Ammon’s door. 

‘¢’T is a dismal abode;”” answered his 
niece. 

‘Vet, Rachel, its owner is a good old 
man. He is very wealthy too, notwith- 
standing there is no magnificence dis- 
played to sight. But within, child, you 
shall see a palace. ’Tis the habits of 
our people to make no display. Hard. 
experience has taught them prudence. 
Ha! I see the good old man at the win- 
dow watching us.’ 

_ By this time, they had alighted from 
the carriage, and they entered the seem- 
ingly humble dwelling of Isaac Ben 
Ammon. But we will go before them to 
the sick-chamber of the singer Farinelli. 

The room was darkened, yet there was 
enough light to give a mellow vision of 
the scene within. 

A picture of the personages, for there 
was a subject for the painter’s brush. A | 
woman and a man—a love and a love 
unreturned! It was the scene of that 
sick-chamber that day. And more than 
one such subject was to appear in the 
drama of life to be presented in that 
sick-chamber. And more than a love 
and a love requited. A jealousy and a 
rival—a hope and the vision of a hope; 
—a new awakened dream and the dark 
shadows of adream. Yet there wasalso . 
a brighter scene—the meeting of the 
Patriarch and his grandchild ; but there 
were shadows even in that; they pointed 
to the future between Walter Templar 
and Terese. 

In that darkened sheleiane: in the 
house of Isaac Ben Ammon, there were 
two women, at the moment when Terese 
and her Uncle Judah alighted from. the 
carriage and entered the house. One 
was an old woman—the Jewess Rebecca, 
who had been attending Farinelli as,his 
nurse; the other was Donna Clara 


Garcia, the re-instated prima donna, 


whom we have already met in the Green > 
Room of the Opera House. She wasa 
daughter of Spain. Her person revealed 
more of majesty than that of her rival, 
the Jewess, who, for a period had made 
Rome forget its former favorite. She 
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was also beautiful, passionate, jealous. 
Her age was twenty-seven, At twenty- 
seven a woman reaches the very ripeness 
of her maturity. Her passions are in- 
tense, her yearning for love ‘impatient, 
yet in character, she has become much a 
*®woman of the world.’’ There is no 
longer the artlessness and reserve of 
maidenhood, nor the lightness of the 
girl, that trifles with her own affections 
and the affections of others, without de- 
signing wrong. At twenty-seven, she is 
a woman of purpose; her love means 
mating; her jealousy is that of the 
tigress; her revenge is deadly to her 
rival and scarcely less deadly to the ob- 
_ ject of her love. Take this as a sketch 
of Donna Clara .Garcia. 

Donna Garcia was a superb singer. 
Her voice was a contra-alto. For years 
she had charmed the musical world, and, 
until the advent of Terese, no rival 
artiste had taken the sceptre from her 
hand as the queen 


She was | 
also gifted with great ic powers, and 


her impersonations were such manifesta- 
tions of passion, as often to move an 
audience into a temporary delirium 
through their sympathies with the 
actress. | 

When Terese burst upon the musical 
world at Rome, Donna Clara Garcia 
was absolutely astounded to see her tri- 
umphantly take the sceptre, which she 
herself had held, and her old admirers 
worshiping at her rival's feet. At first, 
she treated the Hebrew Maiden with 


contempt, and deemed it but a passing 


caprice, which carried her votaries from 
her to worship at another shrine. But 
this she soon discovered was not the case; 
and she was, moreover, brought to con- 
fess to herself that in richness Terese’s 
voice rivaled hers, though it did not in 
magnificence and compass. There too 
was a beautiful charm of naturalness 
- about Terese, and a purity and innocence 
which captivated the heart. The Jew- 
ess was not so great an actress as the 
Spanish lady, nor did she manifest her 
tragic powers. But the tragic imperson- 
ation, and display of passions were no 
novelty, while the touches of nature and 
the purity of tone of our heroine afforded 


a new charm to the musical world at 


Rome. 


Under ordinary circumstances, Donna 
Clara Garcia would have taken but little 


| sacrifice upon the altar. 


‘taken his hand; 


| notice of the singer Farinelli ; ; but as die 


soon discovered his love for Terese, her 
own passions became kindled for the 
primo tenore, and she looked upon our 
heroine as her rival in love -and art: 
Thus it is with woman; she desires that 
which, another possesses, while she passes 
by that which is within her reach, . So 
also is it with man; but woman. is more 
the child of feeling than man ; her affec- 
tions overrule her reason and make her 
the victim of her own heart. In her 
love woman is supremely unselfish, and 
even the ‘‘woman of the world’’ is a 
So was it in 
the case of Donna Clara Garcia in that 
sick chamber that afternoon. 

Donna Clara was on her knees beside 
the bed of Farinelli; she had: forcibly 
she was weeping; the 
hot tears burnt ‘that hand which reluc- 
tantly allowed itself to be taken by 
force. Farinelli was pillowed up in his 
bed; he looked weary of the scene; he 
seemed anxious for the coming of some 
one whom he expected ; he was eager to 
end a painful interview ‘which oppressed 
him. ‘The old Jewess sat in her chair. 
and looked on demurely. As a woman 
she sympathized in the case, for she un- 
derstood it ; but she heartily wished the 
ptima donna gone. She knew the grand- 
daughter of her master was coming, and 
the expected meeting was too sacred for 
strange eyes. 

‘¢ Farinelli, tell-me who wounded you? 
I will hunt him to the death.’’ said 
Donna Clara fiercely between her sobs. 
‘* My hurt is not serious, signorina,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘ Distress not yourself in 
the affair. °T'was but a personal quarrel 
in which I was worsted.’’ 

‘¢But you are hurt seriously,”’ said the 
lady. ‘‘See how pale and haggard you 
are,” 

** My friends distress themselves un- 
necessarily,’’ he observed. 

‘‘Oh Farinelli, think you that it is 
friendship alone. which brings me to 
your bedside? I heard that you were 
wounded. I feared you were dying. I 
threw aside all reserve and came. Oh 
Farinelli, pity me! The woman who | 
would die for you implores your pity.”’ 

‘«Signorina, you have it. But I am 
not deserving so much concern.” | 

Farinelli, you do not 
me. 
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‘Donna Clara, I do understand you. 
I am grateful. 
tressing to us both. I cannot but feel 
deeply for you: I too have been 
wounded, tortured to agony—despair. 
Curse him! Pardon me, signorina, I 
know not what I say. I have been de- 
lirious, and my wild dreams haunt me.”’ 
And curse fer/’’ muttered the przma 
donna to herself; and then she observed 
passionately : 

‘‘ Despair not, Farinelli. Cast her 
from your heart. Ah! I know too 
well to whom you refer; but she cannot 
—never will love you as I love you!’’ 

God—my God! 
thought that Terese will never love me 
tortures me. It burns into my heart. 
But I will follow him to the ends of the 


earth and kill him yet, ere she shall be- , 


come his mistress.’ 


‘‘Whose mistress shall. my master’s 


grand-child be ?’’ broke in old Rebecca. 
*¢ Rachel will be no man’s mistress. She 
will marry one of her own tribe.”’ 

‘“‘Good nurse, I spoke not of any 
grandchild of your master. I know not 
Rachel. See you not, Donna Clara, 
that in our ravings we are imprudent?” 

‘‘Heaven preserve me, I was all un- 
_ conscious of any presence but our own,”’ 
and the prima donna again burst into 
tears. 

Donna Clara had been betrayed that 
afternoon, by the state of the man 
whom she secretly loved, her previous 
fears that he was wounded to the death; 
and her pent up feelings of love and 
jealousy carried her away to an avowal 
which, on the stage; would have been in 
perfect keeping with her character of 
prima donna. In the torrent of her 
emotions she had confessed what she had 
not designed; and now she wept in 
shame not alone over the avowal, but 
also over her unrequited affections, and 
the witness of it by another. 

‘‘Lady, some one approaches!”’ said 
Rebecca, rising. 

Donna Ciara in a moment was upon 
her teet, her eyes were dried, and she 
drew herself up as a tragic queen. 

Her rival entered ! 


‘‘Signorina Terese,’’ said Donna 


Clara with assumed calmness though 
there was a fire in her heart—‘‘Signorina 
Terese, your foster-brother has been 
wounded. 


I called to see oa he was 


But this interview is dis-. 


How the | 


They said he was 
But be not alarmed. 


dangerously hurt. 
nigh unto death. 


The nurse informs me that his hurt is 


but slight. I cannot stay longer, for 
there is a rehearsel this afternoon. I 
sing to-night. You will be in your box 
of course, to witness my triumph.’’ 

And the prima donna swept from the 
room haughtily, with a look of hate at 
her rival, and a glance of ineffable love 
and yearning towards Farinelli, as she 
passed out of the chamber, leaving 
Terese with her foster-brother, who sank, 
exhausted with his emotions, back upon 
his pillow. 

Terese now also knelt by the bed-side 
of the singer, but her place there seemed 
more becoming, for she was his foster- 
sister. He had nursed her in his arms a 
thousand times, and she had slept upon | 
his bosom in her infancy; for, until the 


time she had grown to be quite a girl, 


day and night they. had been insepar- 
able. As we have seen in her history, 
after she had passed into maidenhood, 
more than the companionship of brother 
and sister existed between them. Asa 
beloved sister, then, she entered the 
chamber and knelt at the bedside of the 
singer. It was very natural, now that — 
Walter Templar was gone, to make a 
transition back to the days of her girl- 
hood, and the dear companionship with © 
brother Beppo. ‘This very likely, would 
not have been the case, in such a decided 
manner, had not the mysterious circum- 
stances of Farinelli’s absence ard the 
news of his wounded state so soon have 
followed the departure of Walter; . but 
the excitement of the circumstances al- 
together threw her back to the compan- 
ionship of her foster-brother, as meng” 
it never had been broken. 

‘‘ Beppo, dear Beppo,”’ she said, are 
you hurt much? Tell me are you hurt 
much, dear Beppo? My Uncle Judah 
says your wounds are not serious. Are 
you in much pain, dear Beppo ?”’ 

The singer noticed not that Terese 
had named an uncle. Another fact 
covered all the rest. He thought not of 
his hurt, of his pain, of his jealousy, 
nor of Donna Clara. Terese had called 
= by the old, familiar name of Beppo. 

ow pleasant it sounded to his ear,— 
how much of charm in the voice that 
uttered it! 

Call me Beppo—call 


‘*Ha! me 
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Beppo, dear Terese. ’Tis so long since 
you called me your own Beppo, I 
thought I should never hear that name 
from your lips again. Yes, call me 
Beppo, as you did before he came !”’ 
*‘Beppo—Brother Beppo,’’ said Te- 
rese, somewhat reproachfully. 3 
‘‘Forgive me, dear Terese. But he 
robbed me of the companionship of my 
sister. You know that we were always 
together until he came. ’ Twas hard to 
lose you altogether. I have been so un- 


happy,’ said the poor fellow, with that 
pathetic lament which strong men give > 


way to in a weakened state of body and 
mind. The strong are more readily 
brought down than the fragile sex. 
Woman suffers long, and bears sickness 
with the patience of a martyr; but a 
few days of physical prostration will re- 
duce robust men to the state of children. 

“J have been so unhappy, Terese, 
since Walter Templar came, and took my 
pet sister from me,’’ continued the poor 
fellow, as he smoothed the jet locks of 
his foster-sister. 

** Naughty Beppo,’’ she returned, just 
as she would have done in by-gone 
days. 


‘But I am happy now, for you call | 
claimed, and then to Farinelli, ‘‘brother 


me Beppo again.’ 

‘1 will always call you Beppo, if you 
wish it.’’ | 
_ “Yes, always call me so ;—always call 
me Beppo—your Beppo, as you did long, 
long ago. Oh, itseems so long, so very 
long ago,—an age. It is an age since you 
called me your Beppo, till now.”’ 

_ **Why, brother Beppo, it is but four 
years ago. It has been very short to 
me.’’ 

‘‘Ha! that is because you loved 
Walter Templar,’’ said her foster-brother, 
with a burst of jealousy. 

-“The maiden blushed, Lut did not 
chide. | 


**But to me, Terese, it has been an | 


age—an age of torture.”’ 

“You a not talk so, and then I 
will be your pet sister again, and you 
shall be my dear brother Beppo,’’ ob- 
served the maiden, with woman tact, 
designing to draw him back to their oid 
relations of brother and sister; for, as 
we have said, she had found out the 
secret of Farinelli’s heart, since she had 
discovered the secret of her own. 
Love is a great revelator! 


But this sudden return of familiar 
tenderness of Terese to her foster- 
brother had an effect not desired by the 
maiden. It was not oil upon the fire, as 
jealousy would have been: it was balm 
to a wound which she could never heal, 
without a broken heart from her own 
disappointment. But it soothed the 
pain of another heart, and deceived with 
the feeling that this heart was healed—.- 
quite healed. Terese was to ‘‘Beppo’’ . 
as of old; and Aope sprung up in his 
breast, which it had been well for all 
had it not germinated. How much of 
unhappiness in the future that hope 
which had sprung up in Farinelli’s 
breast brought to Terese. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE MEETING WITH THE GRANDFATHER. 


Judah Nathans entered the room and 


found his niece still by the bedside of 
Farinelli. The old woman had gone to | 
attend her master and to learn from him 
concerning his granddaughter. She was 
eager for the revelation, which she saw 


had not yet been made. 


‘*Ha, Uncle Judah!’’ Terese ex- 


Beppo, what a glad surprise I have for 
you! This is my uncle, Judah, my dear 


‘mother’s eldest brother.’’ 


‘‘Signor, this is impossible!” said 
Farinelli, somewhat suspiciously. 

‘Indeed, my friend, it 1s not,” 
Judah returned, noticing the suspicion, | 
but not offended thereat. ‘‘l am her 


-motner’s brother.’’ 


‘‘But how made you the discovery? 


very recent, signor.”’ 


‘¢ Yet not the less a Joma fide discov- 


ery. You yourself was the cause of it.’’ 


‘*T?’’ replied the singer, increduously. 
‘*Even you, Farinelli. You sup- 


plied me with the evidence.”’ 


‘*When and how, signor? I do not 


understand.”’ 


‘When I dressed your wounds, my 


friend.” 


You speak in riddles, signor.’’ 
‘You wear a locket in your bosom, 


my good Farinelli.’’ 


‘‘ Well?” said the other, with a blush 


on his pale countenance, and a frown, 
_for~he liked not the discovery of his 
secret by prying eyes. 
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‘¢It bears the face of a little girl.’’ 

It does, signor.’’ 

‘¢ That child face is that of my sister 
Rachel.”’ 

Tis false !’’ replied the singer, pas- 
sionately, his jealousy aroused again, 
with a startled fear that some other 
claimant was come to steal Terese from 
him, just as he had won her back again. 

Tis false. It is the picture of my 
foster-sister !’’ 

‘*Yet, my good Farinelli, not less the 
picture of her mother, my sister Rachel.”’ 

“* Yes, Terese zs like her mother,—so 
my mother has often said. And her 
name was Rachel.’’ The singer was 
half convinced, but not fully, for his 
jealousy was on the alert. 

‘‘It is true, Brother Beppo,’’ said 

erese. ‘This is, indeed, my uncle 

udah.”’ 

‘It is true!’’ responded old Rebecca, 
who had been at the door eagerly listen- 
‘ing for the revelation, which she knew 
was directly to be followed by another, 
even to the surprise of the maiden, as 
well as her foster-brother. ‘‘It is true 
young man, that the locket round your 
neck bears the likeness of Rachel Ben 
Ammon,” 

‘¢That was her mother’s name,’’ he 
replied. 


‘¢When Rachel Ben Ammon was a 


child, I nursed her, voung man. You 
wear her image around your neck. And 
there stands Rachel Ben Ammon her- 
self in her child.”’ on 

‘¢ You my mother’s nurse ?’’ exclaimed 
the maiden, throwing her arms around 
the old woman’s neck. 

‘¢It is true!’’ said Levi, who had en- 
tered behind his mother; ‘‘ Rachel was 
my playmate.’’ 

‘¢It is true!’ responded an aged man, 
who now came in with Spontini, for they 
had been anxiously waiting without. 
‘¢It is true, child. | My arms, even 
before her own father’s, held your mother, 
Rachel, the wife of Isaac Ben Ammon’s 
son.”’ 

As the last speaker entered and ad- 
dressed her, Terese became agitated, and 
she fixed her eyes upon him in appeal, 
for she felt all had not been told her. 
Here was something more than her 
uncle Judah had told her, and the ven- 
erable appearance of the Jew made a 
startling — upon her. The 


emotion that the patriarch manifested— 
the deep love and yearning with which 
he gazed upon her, with the reverent 
manner of Spontini towards the aged 
Hebrew whom he _ supported, over- 
whelmed the maiden, and had it not 
been for the arm of her uncle at that 
moment, she would have staggered and 
fallen ; for the distress and emotions of 
the last few days had exhausted her. 
She felt her relation with that venerable 
man before her. 

‘‘Rachel, my child, do you not feel 
who it is that speaks to you?”’ 

‘*Grandfather Isaac! Oh it zs. I 
feel it is my Grandfather Isaac,” and 
she sprang into the old man’s arms and 
fainted on his bosom. eC 

We will pass over the scene in Isaac 
Ben Ammon’s house, after Terese threw 
herself into the armsof her grandfather. 
The saddened joy of that meeting, we 
will leave the imagination of our readers 
to appreciate. The old Jew had found 


his granddaughter; but he learned at 


the same time that his children, Benja- 
min and Rachel, had long: been num- 
bered with the inhabitants of a better 
world. It was a heavy stroke to the old 
man’s heart. Ina brief hour, the reali- 
ties had dispersed the hopeful dreams of | 
twenty-one years, of\meeting again in 
this life the dear ones who had been so 
cruelly seperated from him. But he was 


- not left disconsolate, for he had found 


his granddaughter. A new love sprang 
up in his heart; the venerable Hebrew 
had still something to live for; the care 
of his interesting grandchild now de- 
volved upon him, for Spontini resigned 
‘Terese to Isaac Ben Ammon’s charge. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE ALLIANCE. 


It is the morning after the events re- 
lated in the last chapter, and again we 
invite our readers to the chamber of Far- 
inelli. ‘The singer has been blessed with 
a refreshing night’s sleep, and hopeful 
dreams have visited him during nature’s 
repose of body and mind. The maiden’s 
uncle had manifested marked good will 
towards him, and the aged Hebrew had 
said to him, ‘‘ My son, you shall be to 
me as Rachel’s brother,” for the grand- 
father persisted in calling our heroine 
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by the beloved name of her mother. 

The uncle, Judah Nathans, entered 
Farinelli’s room. 

«Ha! my good friend,’’ he said, 
you dressed this morning. Still feebie, 
I see, yet much improved. That arm 
of yours will need ‘some care. You 
should not have been up to-day.’’ 

‘I was disgusted with the bed, signor, 
and impatient to be in action, but the 
nurse has so pillowed me in your uncle’s 
huge arm chair that I seemed as much in 
bed as yesterday.’’ | 


‘And much more comfortable, eh? 


Am I not right, Farinelli?’’ 


- **To confess the truth, I am, for I had 


a good night’s sleep,”’ 


‘* And pleasing dreams? So, so. My 


niece, I see, is a better doctor than her 


uncle, in your case,’’ observed Judah, 


pleasantly. 


‘‘ Yes, Signor Nathans, for I am glad 
that my foster-sister has found her 


family.’’ 
<¢ And that they are disposed to con- 


‘sider you as one of themselves ?”” added | 


.Judah. 


Farinelli bent his head in reply, and 


‘became all attention to be the listener, 
for he had already learned enough of 


Sir Herbert’s mentor to know that there 


was always pu in the man. 
‘““My good friend,’’ said Judah 


-Nathans, whom we shall no jonger call 
Snap, though Sir Herbert will be alloway | 


to name him thus. 


‘* My good friend,’’ he repeated as he | 


ensconced himself in old 
chair, ‘‘I[ told you last night that I 
should invite your ear to a conversation, 
to-day, that would interest you.’ 

‘¢ You did, Signor Nathans; and I am 
prepared to listen.” 

44*Tis well, my good Farinelli. 
answer me truthfully.” 

‘* Go on, Signor.”’ 

‘¢ You love my niece.’’ 

‘«Signor Nathans!’’ 

‘‘ Always speak the /¢ruth, my good 
Farinelli;—always speak -also to the 
point. 

‘¢ Well, signor?’’ 

‘Answer me truthfully, my friend,’’ 
said Judah kindly; ‘‘’twill be wise ;— 
’tis always wise to speak the truth. 
Now, I am not good, but I haves 
found it always wise to be truthful. An- 


Rebecca's» 


| | swer me upon your soul’s honor; —do 


you love my niece?” 

**As my own life—a thousand times 
more than my own life. I would give — 
that life a thousand times for my foster- 
sister’s sake.”” 

‘*There, that is enough, my good Far- 
inelli,’’ interrupted the uncle. ‘‘ Your 
simple word was enough. I do not like 
protestations, but I have some little evi- 
dence that yours are genuine. In fact 
I had so/ved that problem before asking 
the question, I only needed your admis- 


sion that we might talk from that point 


to the purpose. You love my niece ?’’ 

66 I do.’’ 

‘‘There is my hand, Farinelli, as a 
pledge of alliance between her mother’s 
brother and yourself. It has never 
failed, those who have frusted in me.’’ 

The fostey-brother took the proffered — 
hand with an impulse of pleasure, for 
Terese segmed nearer to him in her 
uncle’s ajfiance. 2 

‘‘Andg row let me discourse to 
upon this subject methodically,’’ contin- 
ued thg mentor, ‘‘and, in my own pecu- 
liar style—that of truth. I say not that 
it is always that of good, nor always of 


good intentions, but it is of truth, when 


the truth is the wisdom. The style 
pleases me, for it is so uncommon. Men 


generally lie both in their evil and their 
good intentions. 


I have reversed the 
method, finding truth as potent for evil 
as for good. 

‘* Well Signor,’”’ observed his listener. 

‘You think F am not to the point, 
Farinelli. You err. When I first sought 
you, it was with evil design. Do you 
see a method? I now seek you with 
good design. Do you not know that I 
am telling you the truth?’ 

“I 3 

‘*So you see I was to the point, for 


_ you do not doubt me, you trust me.”’ 


‘‘I do not doubt you; I trust you,’’ 
was the reply. : 

‘* Be it always thus, and I could not 
have an evil intent against you.”’ 

‘*I believe you, for you are a strange 
man, and your intentions now are evi- 
dently good to me.’’ 

‘Yes Farinelli; they are and ever 
shall be as long as your fidelity and de- 


- votion to my sister Rachel’s child equals 
that of the past. 
| grandfather and myself all about you — 


She has told her 
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from your boyhood—how you nursed 
her, how you protected her, and how 
you loved. her.’” 

‘Bless her—bless her!’’ said the 
poor fellow, as a tear stole down his 
cheek, for he was weak from bodily and 
mental suffering. 

Farinelli,’’ Judah continued, 

Hebrew race are not ungrateful. Ingrat- 
itude is not their sin. ‘True, their 
instincts of humanity have been reversed 
by generations of sufferings and the 
fierce scorn of the Christian nations. 
The hate of the Gentiles have generated 
hate in us. Our affections have grown 
inward—our sympathies become exclu- 
sive. We love not, because we have not 
been loved; trust not, because we have 
not been trusted; overreach and are 
merciless, because we have been over- 
reached and have found no mercy. But 
the Hebrews have been true to them- 
selves, true to their God and the ancient 
covenants. Ingratitude, I say, is not the 
sin of my race.’ 
remarks, signor, point to the 
fostering care and love of my mother 
and myself for Terese. She was no bur- 
den to us, signor, but a blessing.’’ 

‘¢Your love and care for my sister 
_ Rachel’s child pays not my debt. I am 

rateful to you. She shall pay the debt 

herself, if her uncle Judah can so 
arrange it for hér good.” 

‘*God bless you, signor.’’ 

‘Oh, never mind that, my dear Far- 
inelli,’’ ‘observed the cynic, and then he 
continued. 

‘“When I sought you first, it was 
because my master’s interests required 
the removal of your rival, Sir Walter 
Templar, from his path.’’ 

‘‘Curse him!” said Farinelli, 
something of his old jealousy. 


‘¢the 


with 


‘‘Nay, that is not wise; solve — 


my good friend; solve him.’” 

‘* But how? T listen, signor.”’ 

‘‘Sir Herbert’s interests, as I observed, 
required that ‘Sir Walter Templar should 
be removed. I pledged his father, on 
his deathbed, that I would stand by his 
son and work out a certain purpose. 
General Blakely took me when a boy 
from a miserly uncle of mine. The 
_ General was kind to me and trusted me. 

Some day I will tell you my history. 
Well, I have kept my word to my old 
er, because 


trusted me, and I re- | 


solved to remove Sir Walter Templar 
from necessity.’ . 

‘‘And you found me a ready instru- 
ment for your purpose.’’ 

‘* Right, Farinelli. You also desired 
Sir Walter ‘Templar’s removal. I dis- 
covered the secret of love for Rachel’s 
child, though | knew not then her rela- 
tionship to me. You had long brooded 
over the probability of her becoming the 
victim of her love for him. Now, I 
confess I have confidence 1n your rival's 
honor. Ido not think he would do my 
niece a wrong.”’ 

‘* What, would you give her to him?” | 
broke in the jealous foster-brother. 

‘* Have I, then, not given my pledge 
to you.”’ 

‘‘Pardon me, signor,’’ returned the 
singer, and Judah continued— 

‘* Farinelli, I see no happy solution for 
her on that side. Moreover, Sir Her- 
bert’s business will not allow me to 
become Sir Walter Templar’s ally.” 

‘‘Do youreally think that Walter 


Templar would make Terese his bride? — 


Had I not forboded wrong intended to 
her I would not have attempted to take 
his life. I would not have my foster-sister 
unhappy, much less would I be the cause 
thereof. Holy Mother, I would not have 
her sacrificed. Better, a thousand times 
better that my heart should be tortured 
forever than hers know a pang of my 
causing. ‘Terese loves him. Oh, Ged, 
Terese loves him I know, and if it is to 
be a choice between her becoming the 
honored bride of Sir Walter Templar, 
a happy mother, or broken-hearted that 
she might be mine, let her be és, Signor 
Nathans, let her be his though it should 
break my own heart!’’ 

The devoted foster-brother had again 


‘relapsed into his old mood of despair. 


His passion was mixed with ‘‘dross’’ or 
it would not have been human; but as 
touching a desire for the happiness of 
Terese his love was supremely unselfish. 
Its depth and intensity overcame even 
the desire of possession. 

“By my patron, St. Lucifer, I honor 
you, Farinelli,’’ observed the uncle, with 
evident satisfaction. 

« T would give my soul for Aer, Signor 
Nathans,” the singer returned mourn- 
fully. And he would have done it 


willingly. 
‘*Pooh! pooh! 


my good friend we 
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don’t arter our souls to any fiend to 
purchase another’s happiness. Indeed, I 
know not that we have anything of the. 
kind for traffic. 
problem of soul yet. At any rate, my 
friend, keep your soul as a gift to my 
niece, for upon my honor, were I the 
fiend I would not purchase the part of it 
which is not hers.”’ 


‘‘There is no such part, Signor 


Nathans, that is not hers.’’ 

‘¢ By all means, Farinelli, let her keep 
thy soul. The child will make a good 
guardian angel to thee.’ 

‘Such she has ever been.’’ 

‘¢ You asked me just now, if I thought 
Sir Walter Templar would make my 
niece his wife. Of that I am not cer- 
tain, though I am persuaded of his desire 
to do so.’’ 

Thank God! 
assassin 

‘But my good friend, though your 
rival would, if it depended on him 
alone, make my niece his wife, there i is 


then, I am not his 


betrothal with his cousin Eleanor 


the way.’ 


‘*] am aware “of the fact signor, as 


you know, for you urged that upon me 
to show the danger of my foster-sister 
falling a victim to her love.” 

‘Which I should not have done had 
I known that she was Isaac Ben Am- 
mon’s granddaughter.” 

the danger less on that account ?”’ 

Am nother uncle? Ts she not my 
sister Rachel’s child?’ interrogated 
Judah with a certain quiet fierceness 


which made Farinelli shudder. As we 
have before observed, the mentor’s 
speech was in his ”on-emphasis. It told 


how terrible a man Judah Nathans was 
when his god, Necessity, prompted him. 


This peculiarity is noticable, more or 


less, in all scientific men. For instance, 
how cooly your true surgeon dissects a 
body,—how pitiless! y he amputates a 
limb. 

‘*There is no fear now,’’ continued 
Judah, ‘fof Rachel’s child becoming 
Sir Walter Templar’s mistress, for I am 
heruncle. If 7 but touched the hem of 


his garment with that intent, Sir Walter 
Templar would die. 
lightning kills." 
Again Farinelli shuddered. 
But my friend the case stands as be- 
ore. 


Science kills as the 


I know what these family bonds 


I have not solved this 


| 


of En land’s proud aristocracy are. 


They will not be broken. Signor Spon- 
tini tells me that both my niece and Sir 
Walter will sacrifice themselves, rather 
than violate the family compact. Their 
hope is that Sir Richard Courtney and 
his daughter will themselves: revoke the 
engagement.” 

‘Think you they will?’’ inquired 
foster-brother anxiously. 

‘‘ There is another barrier now,” 
Judah. 

‘¢ Another barrier?’’ 

‘* Rachel’s child has found her grand- 
father. The Jews are more exclusive in 
marriage than even the English aris- 
tocracy. My uncle will not give his 
grandchild to a Christian nobleman.’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE FOSTER-BROTHER SELLS HIS SOUL. : 


It was three weeks after the interview 
related in the last chapter, between Far- 
inelli and Judah Nathans. By this time, 
the singer had become nearly convales- 
cent; but he had not yet left his room. 
His recovery had not been so rapid as 
the mentor had at first expected, for the 
excited state of his mind and his intense 
musical studies to place himself on an 
equality with Terese, had much under- 
mined his vigorous constitution, and his 
wounds brought a re-action. But it was 
in the course beneficial, for his very sick- 
ness repaired his wasted nature, now the 
fires which had consumed him had gone 


out and hope had awakened in his — 


heart. 


Terese had vendioae a letter from Sir’ 


Walter Templar. The intelligence which 
it brought was as yet unknown to her 
family. She had gone to visit Spontini. 
Her love was a matter upon which she 
had maintained some reserve with her 
grandfather, because of the uncertainty 
of the issue of Walter’s communications 


with his family. But, on the receipt of — 


her letter, she had asked permission to 
spend the day with Spontini. Her 
grandfather had also been reserved upon 
the important subject of her alliance 
with our hero, because he had formed 
hopes not in accordance with those of. 
his granddaughter. A long consultation 


had been held between Isaac Ben Am- _ 
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mon and his lian Judah, after which 
the latter sought Farinelli. 

‘* My friend,’’ said Judah, as he en- 
tered the chamber of the foster-brother, 
‘‘T have a little matter to arrange with 
_ you before my departure for England in 
the morning.’ 

‘‘Go you to England, Signor Na- 
thans?”’ 

‘‘On what business ?”’ 

‘‘Partly on my own, partly on the 
concerns of my.niece. She has received 
this morning a letter from Sir Walter 
Templar.”’ 

‘© If he designs to make her bis wife, 
then, as I have repeatedly so said, I will 
not stand in the way of my foster-sister’ S 
happiness.” 

** My dear Farinelli, I have told you 
that my uncle Isaac never will consent 
for his grandcltild to wed a Christian 
nobleman and lose in her the caste of 
his race.’ 

_ ** Never, Judah, never !’’ observed the 
venerable Hebrew, who entered at that 
moment, and heard the last remark of 
his nephew. 

‘‘ Never must the descendants of Isaac 
Ben Ammon be outcast from the God 
and religion of his forefathers. That 
would be the curse fallen upon Israel 
again. It would send my grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave.’ 

‘*Oh, then, where do I stand!” 
claimed Farinelli in despair. 

son, become a Jew,” ‘Teplied the 
old man. 

‘<A Jew!’’ said Farinelli with a start. 

‘Yes, my son, adopt the religion of 
the Hebrews. Jehovah is the true God, 
—the seed of Abraham, the children of 
the covenant: Moses is the Great Law- 
giver, not the Nazarine. The Prophet 
of the Christians was not the Messiah of 
Israel. He was not the Shiloh in whose 
hands was the sceptre of Judah. He 
reigned not upon the throne of David. 
The Messiah has yet to come to redeem 
Israel.’’ 

‘*[ am sorely tried !’’ said the singer. 

«My good Farinelli, you told me that 
you would give your soul for my niece.”’ 

True.’’ 

‘*You are asked but to change the 

form of your religion. A trifle, a trifle, 


my dear Farinelli,’’ said the sceptic. 
Treat not thus lightly the 


Judah ! 


subject,’? observed Isaac Ben Ammon. 

‘In whom is your religion embodied, 
my good Farinelli?’” continued Judah, 
not noticing his uncle’s remonstrance. 

‘Too well you know, Signor Na- 
thans!’’ | 

‘¢ But answer, my friend, direct!’’ 

One word answered it. A single name 
confessed the idolatry ! 

‘Terese !”’ 

‘¢It is well. Sir Walter Templar can- 
not bow to the necessity. You do,”’ 
said the philosophic Judah. 

‘‘Embrace the religion of the He- 
brews,’’ added Isaac Ben Ammon, ‘‘and 
my granddaughter shall be your wife. 
Your children will then be brought up in 
the Hebrew faith. My,race will not 
then die out of the congregation of 
Israel.”’ 

‘¢ Terese !’’ again responded the foster- 
brother, as though he would blot out all 
names with hers. To his imagination, 
he had, in the response, given his sou/ 
for her he loved with such idolatry. 
What more could a devoted Catholic 
than to consent to become a Jew? 

‘*My son,” said Isaac Ben Ammon, 


‘‘as the husband of my Rachel’s 
child, you will share with her my vast 
—wealth.’’ 

‘‘Right, uncle,’’ observed Judah, 


‘* Justice ts the best policy, as truth ts the 
highest wisdom. He has loved Rachel’s 
child longest and best, for he gives his 
soul for her.”’ 

‘*Nay, Judah, he but turns his face to 
the God of Abraham.” 

‘“‘It is the same to him, Uncle. But 
our conditions are met. And now let 
me inform you, my good Farinelli, that I 
go immediately to England. My uncle, 


- Reuben Nathans, is dead, and I am his 


heir. This, my uncle Isaac has told me. 
He has left to me half a million of Eng- 
lish money. Rachel’s child is my 
heiress. We are not ungrateful, Farin- 
elli. Sir Walter Templar must now 
learn the we/l of my family?’ This he 
said with a haughty spirit which would 
have matched even that of Sir Walter 
Templar himself. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

SIR RICHARD COURTNEY AND HIS FAMILY. ° 
Sir Richard Courtney, who, with 
his dying friend De Lacy, opened 
our story, must be again introduced to — 
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our readers. Sir Richard, this afternoon, 
is surrounded by his entire family, for 
Walter Templar and Frederick De Lacy 
are at Courtney House once more. 
Walter had, this day, received letters 
from Italy informing him of the dis- 
covery of Terese’s grandfather and her 
uncle Judah. ‘The second letter, dated 
three days after the first, brought the 
news that her uncle had departed from 
Italy for England with the intention of 
calling upon Walter’s family. This in- 
telligence had been communicated by 
Spontini, who wrote in behalf of his be- 
_ loved pupil. Reference was made to the 


epistle received the day before the depar- | 


ture of Judah, bearing the first assurance 
of hopes from Walter, which had been 
hastily dispatched on his arrival in Eng- 
land. Spontini said that he had himself 


related to the grandfather and uncle the 


story of the association and love of our 
hero and heroine, but that he could not 
fully understand their views upon the 
subject. He thought, however, that 
their reticence was in consequence ‘of 
the uncertainty touching the views of 
Sir Walter’s family; and as he was an- 
swered by the grandfather that Judah 
intended to communicate personally 
with the Courtney family upon the 
matter, he had not pressed for further 
explanation. The uncle, therefore, 
Spontini said, might be expected to call 
at the Courtney House,’ at any moment 
after the receipt of this news. Accom- 
panying the letters of the illustrious 
composer, was one of a more personal 


and tender character from Terese her- 


self. It was upon the subject of these 
letters that Sir Richard Courtney and 


his family were in consultation this after- 
we have found them 


‘noon; and as 
together, we will describe to our readers 
that family scene and the circumstances 


of the case in which we hope they are as 


intensely interested as ourselves. 


It is now twenty years since we first 


introduced Sir Richard Courtney at the 
bedside of his dying friend, Lord Fred- 
erick De Lacy. The baronet is about 
fifty years of age; and is a type of the 
‘Fine old English Gentleman of the 
Olden Times.’’ His appearance was 
very stately ; and more so this afternoon 
from the benignant gravity of his count- 
enance. 


Sir Walter Templar, on his arrival at 


Courtney House, had, as soon as 
propriety would permit, assembled his 
relatives together in family council, 
much as we find them this afternoon. 
He then related to them the entire his- 
tory of his associations with Terese; 
and, finally the confession of their 
mutual love. That afternoon presented 
a very similar scene and was very much 
in harmony in its circumstances with 
that on which we have taken the oppor- 
tunity of again introducing Sir Richard 
Courtney and his family. While relat- 
ing the story of himself and our heroine, .. 
and dwelling upon the betrothal of him- 
self and cousin, Walter Templar felt as 
in a solemn family council of his race, 
with Eleanor his betrothed present. He‘ 
protested against notaing, he amen’d all 
which his family had done. He simply 
brought in a new fact. It was the 
mutual love of Terese and_ himself. 
There is a logic of feelings, and the logic 
of facts; and the logic of feelings ruled 
Sir Richard’s family. Walter won all 
by his simple conscientiousness and 
strict honor, which laid the whole case 
at the feet of his betrothed and ‘her 
father. They decided not against but 
for him and his love. 

What had, on the occasion of the first 
family council, upon the important 
matter of the love of Terese and Walter 


/ versus the betrothal of Walter and 


Eleanor, made the case so clearly accep- 
table was the fact that Waltér had from 
the first concealed nothing of the history 
of his associations with Terese, except- 
ing the sequel of his love which he had 
hastened from Italy to lay before them. 
In that non-concealment, his family were 
committed to the whole. 

Sir Richard Courtney, after the death 
of his young wife and dear friend, Lord 
Frederick De Lacy, lived the life of a 
recluse, though not a misanthrope. He 
was of a poetic mind; he delighted in 
books and loved the classical dreams of 
kindred souls. He was pre-eminently an 
idealist, though by no means an tmprac- 
tical man, which is too generally made 
identical with the type—zdealist. Sir 
Richard was, by nature, a statesman, but 
possessing a noble name and fortune, 
and being highly conscientious, the cir- 


| cumstances of his life had made him a 


li- 


classical dreamer, rather than a po 
tician. But he was not a dried-up book: 
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~worm—the expresses his type. 


He possessed an embalmed youth—em- 
balmed by love and friendship—em- 
_balmed by the very death of his wife 
and friend, in the rosy days of his man- 
hood. He had in consequence of his 
dreaming, been as blind as Walter and 
Terese to the real state of their case, 
until the afternoon when his nephew 
laid it before his family in a new light. 
The boylike episode « of making a protege 
of a gifted orphan’ Hebrew child, Sir 
Richard deemed a beautiful romance 
that touched his own poetic nature, and 
brought back his own youth when he 
and his friend, in their tour in Italy, 
were just as likely as his nephew and his 
friend’s son to have embodied in their 
lives just such an incident. And then 
the romance was shared between him 
and young De Lacy, with Spontini, a 


prince of art, as the guardian of the 


gifted child of art. 


Lady Templar, who is the next per- 
sonage to be considered in the scene, 
was very much like her brother, and like 
him also she was married only to the 
partner o :herearly love. Since the death 


of Walter’s father, Sir Edmund Templar, 


she has shared with his uncle Court- 
ney in all the duties and associations of 
his life—shared in parental love and 
guardianship to the offspring of the 
Courtneys, the Templars, and the De 
Lacys that nestled in: her ancestral 
home. With these dear links of associ- 
ation to wed her to the recluse life of 
her brother—a lover of the beautiful, a 
votary of literature, the tutoress of the 
artistic instincts of his cousin Eleanor, 
she had looked upon her son’s associa- 
tion with art and genius in Italy—the 
modern cradle of art—much in the same 
light as his uncle. 


Eleanor Courtney is the next person- 
age in the scene which must command 
our attention. She was tall and queenly- 


looking. Her person was of the Nor- 


man, not the Saxon type. Her nose 
was prominent, but finely chiseled, indi- 
cating strength and intellect. We name 
this mark of her face, because it was 
that which first struck the attention of 
an observer on an introduction to her, 
but as you looked into her face for an 
examination, you saw a clear, noble 
countenance altogether and a lofty brow, 


moulded as foradiadem. It wasclearly 
the: imperial face, and you was struck 
not so much by the conception of beauty 
as you gazed upon her, as of pure, éx- 
alted character. She was a woman to 
be loved—to be worshipped; but you 
would not have found a crowd of butter- 
flies in her train. She would have been 
insensible to their butterfly adorations ; 
and, indeed, utterly unconscious thereof, 
unless brought to her sense in the offen- 
sive form. She was therefore altogether 
the reverse of a coquette, and in nothing 
that a vain and selfish woman takes de- 
light in, did ever Eleanor Courtney take 
aught of delight. Yet she was not cold 


and passionless in her nature, much less. 


heartless. A woman without heart—a 
woman without deep or tender sensibili- 
ties, is more utterly selfish than a man of 
the same character; but all that a lofty 
and a supremely unselfish woman could 
be, was Eleanor Courtney. Yet she 

sessed not so much the fender sensibilities 
as the deep and forceful. Like her father 
and cousin Walter, she was the embodi- 
ment of intensity, though exquisite in 
her intellectual nature, being of the pure 
poetic type; but there was more of the 
lofty character and inspiration of a 
psalmist David than a rich luxurient, 
though somewhat weedy Byron. It was 
this intensity of nature which made 
Eleanor Courtney the very reverse of a 


coquette. She did not, from her own 


nature, comprehend ¢nsincerity, which 
goes so largely into the compound of an 
artificial woman of the world, and also 
to constitute the plumaged charmer who 
delights in’ vanities and adulations from 
the very emptiness, not fulness of their 
natures. There are an imperious class 
of women who, in the plentitude of 
youthful powers, glory in humbling the 
lords of creation to the dust at their feet 
as though the humiliation of the manly 
sex gave to them supreme triumph; 

there are coquettes; because their vanity 
and sex are largely gratified by the flat- 


teries and homage of the opposite sex. - 


To neither of these classes did Eleanor 
Courtney belong; but, if there may be 
said to have been in hera tendency to 
either side, it was more to the i imperious 
class. This lofty, sincere and intense 


nature of Eleanor had kept her to this 


moment not only an excellent example 


| of what a betrothed maiden ought to 
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have been, but also actually ‘‘fancy- 
free.’ Shakspeare’s matchless eulogy 
would not have been inappropriate to 
Eleanor Courtney: 


That very time, I saw (but thou could’st not,) 
Piying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm’d: a certain aim he took 

At a fair vestal, throned by the west; 

And loos'd his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts! 
But I might see young Cupid's fiery shaft 


Quench’'d in the chaste beams of the wat'ry moon; | 


And the imperial vot'ress passed on 
In maiden meditation fancy-free. 


We have been thus particular in de- 


scribing Eleanor Courtney for though 
she has.not come much personally into 
the action of our story, so much of its 


subject is controlled by her, and so many 


of its issues directly or indirectly grow 
out of her. Her cousin Walter, as he 
had designed in Italy, and, as arranged 
between him and Terese, had first laid 


~ before Eleanor the entire case of his love 


without reserve and submitted it entirely 
into her hands. To say that the maiden 
listened to his tale with stoical indiffer- 
ence or without a startled surprise would 
be incorrect. But she was not pained 
nor angry, much less offended with her 
She was deeply con- 
cerned both for him and Terese, while 
she strongly felt her own responsibility 
in the case. 3 

Walter, my brother,’’ she said when 


he had told her all, ‘‘ Walter, my dr0-. 


ther,’ she repeated with designed 
emphasis, ‘‘ We must immediately inform 
papa of this.”’ 

‘¢ But, oh! my sister, my dear, consid- 


erate sister, I am unspeakably pained 


when I reflect what a. shock’ my uncle 
Courtney’s family designs will receive 
by the revelation which I have just made 
to you. My uncle and mother will feel 
it in its practical family bearings more 
than either you or I can, for, with us, it 
is a matter of sentiment chiefly; with 
them, both sentiment and family legisla- 
tion, in which my dead father and the 
-lamented De Lacy took also their part.” 

‘* Yes, brother Walter, I know it—feel 
it all; yet my father and your mother 
must be immediately informed thereof. 
The peace of mind of both of us demand 
this and the arrangements which have 
already been made for the double union 
of myself and Alice still render the ex- 
planation more imperative.’” 


‘©Which I am equally as anxious as 
yourself, dear Eleanor, to make, this very _ 


day; but I shrink from paining my 


revered uncle, and, in a moment, scat- 


tering to the winds all his past and long- _ 


cherished hopés and dreams.”’ 


«Still, dear Walter, it must be done, 


and done this very day. I, myself, will 
oo wa your mother. And now, brother 
alter, let us end the subject between 


us exclusively; you go and arrange with | 


my father for a family council and I will 
to your mother for the same purpose. 


God bless you, dear Walter, and bring — 


to pass all that you and Terese desire. 


I. will be your sister Eleanor and hér 
‘sister also. There, now, don’t look so. 


grave and sad. You remind me too 


much, just now, of that gloomy ancestor . 


of ours, Sir Godfrey Courtney, whose 
sad haughty look always gives me a cold 
shiver, when I visit the picture gallery 
of our race. You know the tradition 
that there was some dark, terrible pas 


sage in his life, which was all besides 


very noble and stainless.’’ 


is there not a resemblance, 
stween 


raat just now, in reality, 
me and him, in my thus betraying m 
family ?’’ 

“Why, how now, Walter? When did 
you betray us. Have you sinned, then, 


because you did not fall in love with my 


poor self? Fie! fie! Walter, you must 
not so humble me, by the thought that 
you have betrayed us by your love for 
Terese, nor so wrong yourself. There, 
now, away, Walter. _But first, sir, you 
may kiss me as a brother should his 
eldest sister and counselor. . That is 


well!’’ added the maiden, returning his. 
kiss upon his brow, as his sister would 
‘‘And now, dear Walter, 


have done. 
we understand each other.’”’ 
‘*God bless and reward you, my noble 


Eleanor,’’ replied Walter in a voice of | 


deep emotion, and then he hurried from 
the room. 

This touch upon the past will not only 
illustrate the character of Eleanor Court- 
ney, but also give a view of the cancel- 
ing of the betrothal, and bring us up to 


the afternoon on which the family sat in: 
what we will consider their second — 
council, caused by the arrival of letters © 


from Italy, bringing the great news that 


Terese had found her grandfather and 
/ uncle, and that the latter might be ex- _ 
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pected to call at Courtney House at any 
moment, | 
On this afternoon, in the family scene 
_ before us, we have seated near Eleanor 
Courtney, Frederick De Lacy, and their 
splendid contrast was as apparent as that 
which we have noted between Walter 
and Frederick. They looked a noble 


-pair—a very noble pair, and a very 


fitting pair to mate. Any thoughtful 
person present, whose mind had pre- 
viously been directed to the subject, 
could not well have helped reflecting 
that Frederick De Lacy and Eleanor 
Courtney should have been mated, and 
not Walter and Eleanor. If with either 
_of the sisters, Walter should have been 
paired with his younger cousin, Alice 
Courtney, which brings us to a descrip- 
tion of that maiden, who in that scene, 
that afternoon, is seated near her cousin 
Walter Templar. 
Though she is sitting near her cousin 
Walter, Alice has timidly placed herself 
somewhat in the background. Indeed, 
there is apparent in her much of the 
timidity of the fawn. She is very unlike 
her imperial sister Eleanor, but much 
like her gentle mother who died almost 
as soon as Alice was born. There is 
much of the tone spiritual in her which 
would incline one to believe that, like 
~ her mother, she was not long for this 
world. There seems to be no strong 
affinity between her and Frederick De 
Lacy. Indeed this timid hiding near 
_her cousin Walter rather shows that her 
affinity is towards him, though he is un- 
conscious of any towards her, for Terese 
now engrosses all his thoughts. 
Alice does not, however, experience 


mnch concern for her sister Eleanor, 


whom she has more than once this after- 
noon confessed to herself ought to have 
been mated with Frederick De Lacy, and 
not to her. As for herself, the gentle 
Alice feels a poor forlorn maiden, whose 
chief concern is about Walter and Te- 
rese, whom she hopes will love him as 
much as—well she does not quite word 
that part of the case, for just at such 
points she feels a fluttering in her heart 
and her eyes fill with tears. 

‘ Our readers must please imagine the 
conversations this afternoon upon the 
news from Italy in keeping with what 
has been said, and start into a new de- 
velopment —s just now comes in with 


- 


Sir Richard’s servant entering and an- 
nouncing— 
Mr: Judah Nathans!’’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE JEWESS AND THE CHRISTIAN MUST 
NOT MATE. 


The announcing of Judah Nathans 
created quite a sensation in the family 
circle of Sir Richard Courtney. Walter 
Templar immediately arose and met his 
visitor, cordially extending his hand, 


which Judah as cordially took. 


‘** Terese’s uncle, I presume, sir?’’ ob- 
served Walter. 

‘‘Tam, Sir Walter, the uncle of Te- 
rese, the granddaughter of Isaac Ben 
Ammon.”’ 

Mr. 


are welcome, Nathans. 


_ This is my uncle, Sir Ricnard Courtney.”’ 


‘‘We are glad to meet#you, sir,’’ 
said the noble baronet, also rising and 
shaking hands with his visitor. 

‘*This is my sister, Lady Templar; 
these my daughters, Eleanor and Alice; 
this young gentleman, Lord Frederick 
De Lacy.”’ 

‘¢Sir Richard Courtney, I am gratified 
in meeting a family whose character is su 
deserving of respect as your own.” 

‘‘ My dear sir, I fear you flatter us,’’ 
said the baronet with a smile. 

‘* Nay, Sir Richard, I always speak the 


truth.”’ 


‘We cannot dispute such a point, 
Mr. Nathans. But pray be seated. You 
are timely arrived. My nephew, Sir 
Walter Templar, has just been reading 
letters from Signor Spontini, in which 
he informs us that his pupil has found 
her grandfather and uncle. His second 
letter, received by the same _ post, 
brought the news that you had departed 
from Italy on business to England, a 
portion of which concerned relations be- 
tween my nephew, Sir Walter and your 
niece. Your visit, therefore, Mr. Na- 
thans is not altogether a surprise, but 
none the less welcome.”’ 

‘*] am glad this news has arrived be- 
fore me, Sir Richard,’’ observed Terese’s 
uncle; ‘‘for it relieves me of some em- 
barrassment.”’ | 

‘*It will, perhaps, farther help us in 
our family consultation—for such I con- 
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sider it—to explain to you that my 
nephew has informed us fully of his at- 
tachment towards your niece, and hon- 
orably laid the entire case, with its in- 


teresting circumstances, before his family 


for our united adjudication.” 
«Twas worthy of my own tribe, 


said Judah, who, sceptic though he was, 


had a high opinion of his race. 

‘And of my nephew,’’ observed Sir 
Richard proudly, for he loved our hero, 
if possible, more than ever, notwith- 
standing his severe disappointment. | 

‘‘Sir Walter, an alliance with you 
would not have dishonored a daughter 
of the ancient people.’’ 

Our hero bowed his acknowledgement, 
and Sir Richard continued; for the fam- 
ily case Walter very properly resigned to 
his uncle to conduct on his behalf, and 
Judah Nathans on the part of Terese. | 

**Sir Walter has also told us, Mr. 
Nathans, that your excellent niece was 
equally just, touching his betrothal with 
my daughter Eleanor, and that they 
parted pledged, upon the stake of their 
own happiness to commit their case to 
the honor and justice of the family. 
They preferred to sacrifice themselves, 
rather than dishonor a sacred betrothal 
or sacrifice another.”’ 

At this point Eleanor 
blushed, but not in confusion. 

es The case, therefore, Mr. Nathans, 
must be determined by the conscience 


Courtney 


and honor of the family, and not the i in- 


terested affections of the young folks.’’ 


‘*] am very glad of this, Sir inact 


ard,’’ observed Judah. 

Courtney then concluded his state- 
“ment by adding: 

‘¢ This recent discovery, of the grand 
sire and uncle of Terese Ben Ammon, 
has extended the subject, and brought 
into the council your side. You have 


- opportunely arrived as its represeatative. 


The case is a family case, and not a per- 
sonal one; both sides are now in court, 
and it awaits their mutual adjudication.”’ 


Sir Richard Courtney had ended. The 


uncle of our heroine did clearly under- 
stand how the case stood; for he per- 
ceived that the baronet, with his nice 
sense of propriety, had simply stated it 
without the slighest allusion to.any fore- 
gone decision, if any such had been 
made. If previously to the receipt of 
the late news the matter had been settled 


by Sir Walter's family either way, it was 


now evidently regarded by Sir Richard _ 


as asuspended case. He had not pre- — 
sumed on the assumption of a decision, _ 
until the newly-found relatives had been — 
brought into the family counseling. — 
Judah saw, therefore, that he was ex- _ 
pected next to represent his side, that 
the adjustment might be clearly mutual, 
The delicate consideration of the bar- 
onet pleased him. 

‘*I presume Sir Richard Courtney and 
his family have resolved to honor the 
betrothal,’’ observed the uncle of 


- Terese. 


“Yes, Mr. ‘Nathans, they have thus 
resolved ; my family never break their 
engagements.” 

thought so, Sir Richard,’’ 

‘*But they have cancelled. 
betrothal.’’ 

Indeed,’’ said Judah, for he ex- 
pected it not. 

‘« That which as a family we did, as a 
family we have undone. Yet, Mr. Na- | 
thans, you are not involved in that 
of the case; that is simply our action, 
and you in no obligations.” 

‘*And did you, then, Sir 
willingly consent to this ?”’ 

‘Certainly, Mr. Nathans. I own 
that the love of Walter for your niece 
broke a dream of years, but I willingly 
consented under the circumstances ° ! 


cancel the betrothal.”’ 


‘Your nobleness makes me more 


‘human, Sir Richard, for I perceive that | 


the world is ‘not all dross.’ 

‘*I could not be less just than my 
nephew has been. Had he violated his — 
betrothal, and outraged my daughter's 
ae I would never have forgiven 

im—’ 

Father !’’ gently remonstrated 
daughter. It was not Eleanor the. be- 
trothed, but Alice who spoke, | 

“s Well, well, Alice, I did not exactly | 
mean that I would not have forgiven 
your cousin Mr. Nathans,”’. he 
continued to his visitor, ‘Sir Walter 
Templar has so long been my pride that’ 
had he dishonored his family, he must 
have fell in my esteem.” 

** And justly fell,’’ said the man of 

ary + e contradictions of good and evil, 
nd could I have taken advantage 


of my nephew’s nobleness, I should fall 


frora my own added 
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- You are a just man, Sir Richard. I 
am not good, but I love justice.’’ Judah 
could not allow the truth for himself to 
pass, without qualifying it with the as- 
sertion that he was, nevertheless of 

**I say, Sir Richard, you are a just 
man.” 

‘* And being so, or like yourself, loving 
justice, I have revoked the betrothal and 
consented to the union between my 
nephew and your niece. ‘The maiden’s 


grandsire and uncle, however, have since 


come into the consideration. They 
must speak for her. You have now, sir, 
the phase of the case, as far as Richard 
‘Courtney is concerned.’’ 

‘‘And Lady Templar?’ queried 
Judah. 

‘*s Has decided with her brother,’’ she 
answered. 

‘¢ And Eleanor Courtney ?”’ 

‘¢Has also decided as her aunt, Wal- 
ter’s mother, would have done, when she 


bore the name of Eleanor Courtney,” 


said the betrothed with proud satis- 

faction. 
‘*Right, my dear Eleanor, your aunt 

would have done as you have.’’ And 


Walter’s mother kissed her niece fondly, 


as though she had been her mother. 

Nathans,’’ here obsérved Sir 
Richard, ‘‘my daughter Eleanor was the 
first to resign her cousin Walter, and to 
insist upon his union with Terese. She 
has proffered to change characters at the 
altar, and give the bride away.’’ 

‘<J have solved a new problem,” 
mused Judah, falling into one of his 
usual scientific reflections. ‘‘I have 
found a just family. Our Father Abra- 
ham would have not plead in vain had 
Sir Richard Courtney dwelt of old in 
Sodom.’’ 

fear, sir,” said the gentle Alice, 
‘‘that I should not have acted as nobly 
as my sister Eleanor.” A tear stole 
down the maiden’s cheek, she knew not 
why, a fluttering was in her tender heart, 
which she could not understand, but she 
glanced at her cousin Walter. Was love 
for him germinating in her heart? 
Cupid is very perverse. He is an un- 
wise deity, and ever falling into trouble. 

Richard Courtney,’’ began 
‘Judah Nathans, after a few moments 
pause, which he had spent in deep but 
rapid reflections, ‘‘I am really embar- 


rassed with this interesting case. I 
deemed my problem a solved one, but 


find it otherwise. But forthe justice and 
generosity of your family, the case 
would have terminated as_ Terese’s 


grandfather and myself had supposed it 


would. But now—to confess the truth 
—I am embarrassed.’’ 

‘You did not, expect, Mr. Nathans, 
that we would have consented to this 
union?’’ inquired Sir Richard, himself 
now somewhat puzzled, while his family 


showed signs of deep anxiety, for they — 


saw that some difficulty was in the way 
still, 

‘‘I did not expect your consent to the 
union gf Sir Walter with my niece,”’ 
was the ahswer. 

‘*And it is not satisfactory to you, 
sir?’’ said the baronet, somewhat of- 
fended, for the concession seemed to be 
all on his side. 

**Quite the reverse, Sir Richard 
Courtney. I am uncomonly satisfied. 
It is no small matter for a proud family 
of the ancient nobility ot England to 
forget their exclusive caste, and. stoop to 


an alliance with a daughter of the des- 


pised people.’’ 

‘* Mr. Nathans, we shall feel honored, 
not disgraced by that alliance,’’ observed 
Eleanor, the betrothed, with a blush. 
‘‘Pardon a maiden for speaking in the 
case. But, as I stand in a very peculiar 
relation, it may not be out of place for 
me to say that I shall henceforth look 
upon Terese as a very dear sister.” 

Alice Courtney wept again, but hid 
her tears. | 

‘Young lady,’’ replied Judah, ‘‘you 
are a very noble creature. I would that 
all women were like you, and all men 
like your father.’’ 

‘¢Sir,’’ observed Walter Templar, at 
this point, with much agitation, ‘‘there 
is some important matter which you 
withhold from us. Terese has not 


changed by the discovery of her re- 


lations? No that is impossible. Is 
aught wrong with her? Speak, sir, in 
mercy, speak; for I forbode some ill.’’ 

© My niece is unchanged.” 

‘¢ And our union, you say, is satisfac- 
tory to her grandfather and yourself?” 

‘*Sir Walter Templar, the Christian 
noble and the Jewess cannot mate! Re- 
ligion is a barrier higher than betrothals. 
What can cancel ¢#s covenants? How 
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can the Jews and the Christians marry 
and become one people, when they are 


divided both by the barriers of religion 


and race 


Judah spoke with a solemn earnest- 
ness; for his heart as well as his philoso- 


phy was interested deeply. 


“My God, my God, I expected not 
this!’’ exclaimed Sir Walter in anguish 


of soul. 


Walter, Walter?’ said Eleanor 


the betrothed, in a voice of powerful 


sympathy, 


‘*«My son, my son!’’ moaned 


Tem lar. 4 


he will of God he done !’’ rever- 


nil added Sir Richard Courtney. 
‘*Amen!’’ said the infidel, 
Nathans, much moved by the distress. 
Alice Courtney was silent, 
wept afresh. 


also silent. 


There was not a person present who 
did not in a moment realize what an aw-_ 


‘Judah 


but she 
A tear stole down the. 
cheek of Frederick De Lacy, but he was 


ful barrier a cardinal. division of re-— 
ligions, like that of the Jews and Chris-— 
tians, having each their peculiar cove-— 
nant, and what an awful barrier a radi- 
cal separation of races, enjoined by those | 


come between the Christian noble and 
the Hebrew Maiden. 
Mr. 


-two unreconciled covenants had suddenly 


Nathans,’’ said Sir Richard 


Courtney, breaking the troubled silence > 
which had succeeded, ‘‘I perceive that 


‘this matter has assumed a very solemn | 


form, which till now none on the side of | 


my family had considered.’’ 
“*I hope, Sir Richard, you are not of- 


fended with me for presenting it to you.” | 


‘No, Mr. Nathans; pained—unspeak- 
ably pained, but not offended. 


ligion, of race. It is above our reach. 
You have spoken my own judgment, the 
Christian noble cannot marry the 
Jewess !” 

‘““My God, my God!” again burst 
from the agonized heart of Walter 
Templar. 

“Oh Walter, Walter!’’ again said 
Eleanor. 

son, my son!’” again moaned 
Lady Templar. 

Alice Courtney still wept. 

Sir Richard, like all of the English 


nobility fifty years ago, was a High 


The 
case is now one of conscience, of re-_ 


‘lished his throne in Zion. 


Churchman, and though he had, in his 
justice and generosity, sunk his caste of 


aristocracy, to admit a Jewess into his 


family, was now as much overruled by 
his religion as was Isaac Ben Ammon 
himself. This Judah readily perceived ; 
and though he himself was not in the ab- 
stract influenced by sectarian prejudices, 
he was by that of race, which has SO 
long kept his people from an alliance in 
in marriage with the Gentiles 

‘«Sir Richard Courtney,’’ he resumed, 
‘‘T am myself in much a sceptic, and 
not governed by the antagonism of 
creeds. Nature made mankind one 
great family, but national distinctions 
have divided them, color marked them 
into tribes, though of one common 
species, churches separated them still 
more, covenants bound them, which 
must not be broken. I am a philosopher 
and sweep all this away, but a man of 
the world, and, therefore, accept the 
world as it is, for I cannot reconstruct 

‘Sir, the wisdom of experience is on 
your side, ‘The Christian cannot marry 
the Jewess.’’’ Courtney dwelt upon 
that point, as though the impossibility 
shut out from his mind all other views. 

grant, were I alone in question,’’ 
continued Judah, ‘‘I should waive all 
such considerations ; but there is a ven- 
erable man, who to-day is as much a son 
of Judah, as was David when he estab- 
That old 
man still dreams of the restoration of the 
covenant and the return of the ancient 
people.” 

‘<I will not bring his grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave,’’ observed Sir Wal- 
ter Templar, mournfully. 

‘«Which, Sir Walter, you would do, 
were you to take from him his grand- 
child. Terese is the last branch directly 
of his race. To break her off from her 
tribe would, to Isaac Ben Ammon’s 


mind, sever that last branch of his loins 


from the House of Israel, and leave him 
in his offspring unnumbered with his 
ple.”’ 


will not bring his gray hairs 


sorrow to the grave!’’ repeated our 
hero. 


As your wife, Sir Walter, my niece 


would become a Christian, in more than 
name, and your offspring would be 
brought up in the faith.””. 
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©] found her an orphan, and fate 
made her a Christian, but that is all | 


reversed, for she has met her grand- | 


father. She is indeed a Jewess now,”’ 
mournfully replied our hero. | 

‘¢Sir Richard Courtney, I will retire. 
This interview is painful, but I carry 
with me a deep reverence for your 
family.’”? And Judah arose to depart. 

‘¢ Mr. Nathans, I ask the favor of a 
visit to-morrow. I will write to Terese 
and release her from our pledged faith. 
It is hard, sir, but it is my duty.”’ 

‘Right, my dear Walter,’’ observed 


Sir Richard, ‘‘and may God in his Prov- 


idence bring good out of evil.’’ 

Judah Nathans departed a better man 
than he had ever been in his life before; 
and the family separated, for they were 
all troubled by the events‘of that day. 
Walter Templar stole into the park to 
find solitude and vent for his thoughts ; 
Alice Courtney sought him to comfort 
his wounded spirit, but Walter was not 
to be comforted. Alice still wept, 
_Eleanor the betrothed retired to her 
chamber to pray for her afflicted cousin ; 


the mother still moaned ‘‘ My son, my 


son!’’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
NOT QUITE PARTED. 


On the following day Judah Nathan’s 
presented himself at the mansion of Sir 
Richard Courtney. He was shown into 
the baronet’s library, where he found the 
uncle and our hero in conversation upon 
the subject which was uppermost. 

are welcome, Mr Nathans,”’ 
said the baronet as his visitor entered. 

‘*T thank you, Sir Richard,”’ replied 
Judah, taking a seat without ceremony. 


‘‘Sir Walter has written to your 


niece.” 

‘*] have read his letter and approve 
of it.” ae 

‘¢Then is it most wisely done.”’ 

** The circumstances are affecting, but 
I see no alternative.”’ 

‘<The problem, Sir Richard, is beyond 
my solving.’’ 

‘Will you read the epistle? It has 
been. kept unsealed for that purpose.’’ 

#6 Thank you, Sir Richard. I appre- 


. Clate your confidence and the very noble 


conduct of yourself and nephew.’’ | 
Judah Nathans took the proffered let- 


_ ter and twice réad it. Evidently it 


made a great impression upon him, for 
the second reading seemed to be a dwel- 
ling with satisfaction upon its contents, 
and a regret at the necessity which 
prompted the writer. 

“*Sir Walter Templar, you have acted 
nobly,” he observed as he returned the 
epistle. 

‘‘T have but performed my painful 
duty to your niece, sir.” 

‘*He who does his duty when it is 
painful deserves admiration. This con- 
cerns my sister Rachel’s child, and 


therefore I admire your couduct.”’ 


‘*To resign Terese has stricken my 


eart, as it has destroyed the dearest 


hope of my life. I pray Heaven it may 
not quite break her heart.” 

‘«Sir Walter .Templar; could I, with- 
out blighting Jsaac Ben Ammon’s de- 
clining days, so will it, my niece should 
be your wife, though when I came 
yesterday I had willed it otherwise.”’ 

‘*] thank you sir; but even my uncle 


would not approve of the alliance 
now.”’ | 


No, Mr. Nathans. I conscientiously 
could not.” 

‘*You are right, Sir Richard. I had 
forgotten. Terese is a Jewess.’’ 

‘‘And as you yourself have said, Mr. 
Nathans, the Jewess and the Christian 
cannot mate.’’ 

‘¢ Cannot mate, Sir Richard." 

‘«Six months ago we stood not in that 


relationship to each other. She was then 


an orphan,”’ said our hero. 
‘‘T would you had been married to 


her before she had found her grand- 


father,’’ mused Judah. 
‘It is in vain for us to regret that 
which we cannot alter,’’ observed the 


young man. But he knew not then how . 


difficult it would be for him to school 
his heart to the necessity of resigning 


‘Terese. His sense of honor ruled him 


now, not the tumults of his love. He 


lived to see the day when that love grew 


restive,—when his heart rebelled against 
the necessity of resigning the maiden 


forever. He lived to see the day when 


his strong passions broke down‘all bar- 
riers of opposite religions and separations 


_of races; lived to see the day when his 
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whole soul was one great sense of aching 
for Terese,—a mighty voice that cried 
aloud for her, day and night; he lived 
to see the day when no longer the old 
authorities were heeded by him, which 
declared ‘‘ The Jewess cannot marry the 
Christian noble.’’ 

repeated Judah Nathans, 
wish Terese had not found her grand- 
father until she had first become Sir 
Walter Templar’s wife.’’ 

‘*Mr Nathans, I beg you, as a special 
favor, to represent to your niece that I 
have been faithful to her.’’ 

‘You have been faithful to her,’’ was 
the echo. 

TI would not have her deem me false 
to iny love for the price of the world. I 
have lost enough in losing her. The 
loss of her confidence, too, would be 
more than I could bear.’’ 

‘“‘Sir Walter, Terese and her family 
shall hold you and your family in 
reverence.’’ 

‘*We thank you, Mr. Nathans,”’ said 
our hero, scarcely able to command his 
speech. 


‘¢And now, Sir Richard, there is a. 


matter of a different kind, upon which I 
would speak before my departure.” 

‘«If you please, Mr, Nathans.’’ 

‘*It may not be known to you that for 
over thirty years I have been the com- 
panion and, since his father’s death, the 
prjvate adviser of Sir Herbert Blakely. ig 


‘* Indeed !’’ exclaimed the baronet, in 


some surprise. 

That position I have resolved to 
occupy no longer.’’ 

‘© You interest me, sir.’’ 

‘* My past position placed me in direct 
antagonism to your family, for I pledged 
my dead master, the General, that I 
would never cease to work to his ends 
until the De Lacy estates were in the 
entire ion of his son. I have 
worked, I confess, faithfully, till yester- 
day, to the accomplishment of this pur- 


this possible ?’’ 

‘‘] always speak the truth, even 
though that truth should be against my- 
self. I tell you this that you might not 
hereafter, hearing it from other lips, 
doubt me.’ 

vies | reproach you not for fidelity to 
your trust.” 


family. 


you all. 
_was the fact, and that this decision was 
made by your family when you aj 
deemed my niece an orphan and por- 
tionless.’’ 


at’ no considerations. I would even 
removed Sir Walter from 
pat 

Indeed !’” 

‘‘Yet in my own intentions I have 
never designed him hurt.’’ 

are now open enemiies. Ami 
to so understand you, sir?’’ 


‘*No, Sir Rickard, but rather friends. 
I cannot in future war against your 
The love of my niece shall 
henceforth render Sir Walter sacred to 
me. Of this I shall inform Sir Herbert 
Blakely; for no one shall have cause to 
say I betrayed him. I only withdraw 
from an evil purpose.”’ 

‘*T am glad to hear it, Mr. Nathans; 
and as you have told me thus much of 
yourself, and seeing that you must be 
very intimately informed upon all 
matters concerning the De Lacy estates, _ 
I will return your confidence by a per-- 
sonal explanation, not designed, how- 


ever, for Sir Herbert Blakely.’ 


-€€You do me honor, Sir Richard. and 
you may be assured that any subject 
committed to me will be preserved 

sacred. 

" Knowing now of your past connec- 
tion with Sir Herbert, this explanation 


becomes relative to the case between 


your family and mine.” 

believe, Sir Richard, that. I under- 
stand how generous your family have 
been. I anticipate your explanation,”’ — 

**T perceive you do, sir. Your acute- 
ness has detected that in order to 
accomplish the union of your niece and 
Sir Walter Templar, we not only revoked 
the betrothal with my daughter Eleanor, 
but for the time renounced the redemp- 


_ tion of the De Lacy estates.”’ 


‘*It was very generous and ver just 
I had concluded that such > 


‘“You are right, Mr. Nathans, it was 


Terese, the orphan, that we considered 
we knew, not Terese the heiress of the 
rich Jew, Isaac Ben Ammon.”’’ 


‘‘It was very just and very generous in 


you, Sir Richard, I repeat ; and it is this 
which led me to resolve to withdraw 
myself from Sir Herbert Blakely: 1. 
cannot war against the family were 
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willing to sacrifice so much for the child 
of my sister Rachel.’’ 

_ **T confess, moreover, Mr. Nathans, 
that these very peculiar circumstances of 
our family have disarranged the calcula- 
tions of twenty years, for though this 
union with your niece is interrupted, the 
betrothal between my nephew and 
daughter is also broken off.”’ 

understand, Sir Richard. The 
Lady Eleanor could not return to the 
old relations with her cousin, knowing 
his love to be another’s. A high-spirited 
woman like her would be very sensitive 
in the case.”’ 

‘*Right, Mr. Nathans. Sir Walter 
Templar and Eleanor Courtney can only 
be in future as a dear brother and sister. 
Indeed fF find that relation most becomes 
them. Eleanor worships Walter, but it 
is as a sister for her brother. They grew 
as brother and sister—they love as such. 
There ends the matter between them. 
But in that ending, Mr. Nathans, the De 
Lacy redemption 1s also at an end.”’ 

_. **Uncle Richard, I must still urge my 
protest against your view on that point,”’ 
broke in our hero. 

‘- At an end for the present, Walter.” 
Not so. I will clear off the mort- 
gage independent of any family alli- 
ances.” - 


‘*It is not practical, Walter. The. 


Templar mines are neither as valuable or 
as saleable as they were ten years ago. 
Nor would I allow for Lord Frederick 
and my daughter Alice the sacrifice you 
have repeatedly proposed. Moreover, I 
confess, Walter, that the betrothal 
between Frederick and Alice seems as 


much disarranged by recent events as 


that between yourself and Eleanor.”’ 
‘*‘We will waive the matter then, 
uncle, for a time,” said our hero in some 
embarrassment, for he also had misgiv- 
ings upon the matter. He saw from 
every appearance that his cousin Alice 
was not drawn towards Fred, whereas 
her very life seemed hung upon himself. 
Already had he been troubled over the 
matter; already had he asked himself if 


there were to be in the sequel more love | 


crossings and family crossings. And 
more than ever, Sir Richard and himself 
saw how unwise in policy it is to legis- 
late, to a programme, family alliances, 
when the impulsive affections of the 
enrs. have so much to do in the matter, 


and the circumstances of life in a mo- 
ment overturn the finest woven plans. 

you see, Mr. Nathans,”’ con- 
tinued Sir Richard Courtney, ‘‘ how the 
matter stands in relation to the De Lacy 
estates.”’ 

‘*I do, Sir Richard, and am sorry to 
perceive all your family problems so 
disarranged, seeing that the gencrous 
devotion of Sir Walter Templar for my 
sister Rachel's child has been the 
cause.’”’ 

‘‘Had our family compacts held 


_good,”’ said the baronet, ‘‘my nephew 


and myself unitedly could have redeemed 
the estates without materially crippling 
our own. In that case I should have 


conferred upon my eldest daughter her 


sister’s portion at my death, giving to 
the husband of Alice in lieu thereot, the 
redeemed, mortgage of the inheritance 
of his race, purchased by the wealth of 
my nephew and Eleanor. This would 
have been an equivalent, and in time 
the family balancing would have been 
just.’ 

‘‘Very wisely arranged, Sir Richard, 
and had your nephew married my sister’s 


child, her vast ‘wealth would have 


redeemed the estates, and so far your 
intentions would have been met.’’ 

Tt is useless to speculate upon that, 
Mr. Nathans, yet had my nephew mar- 
ried your niece before she had found her 
grandfather, I should in such a case as 
the one you have suggested, at my death, 
have settled Alice’s portion upon my 
nephew and his heirs, thus balancing the 
account much in the same way.”’ 

‘Yes, as you have wisely observed, 
Sir Richard, it is now useless to speculate 
upon what might have been had Sir 
Walter Templar been united to the child 
of my sister Rachel. Terese will also be 


my heiress, and I am now, through the 


death of my father’s uncle, very nearly 
as wealthy as Terese’s grandfather. But 
this is mere babbling on my part. As 
you have observed, Sir Richard, it is 


useless to speculate upon the union of. 


Sir Walter Templar and my sister 
Rachel’s child.”’ 

_ But those who knew Judah Nathans as 
we know him would have reversed his 
words just then. His very dwelling upon 
it was an infalliable sign that he did not 
think it useless to speculate upon that 
union, or he would not have speculated, 
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He never started after the solution of a 
problem (as he would himself have 
worded it) without some latent design of 
mastering it, and if he afterwards gave 


it.up it. was when his law of necessity 


forced him to, or his conception of wis- 


dom told him that it was the best policy. 


He dwelt. now upon what might have 
been ‘had Terese and Walter mated. It 
was a proof, therefore, in his case, that 
the union.of our hero and heroine was 
the very subject which occupied his 
Sir Richard, I have intruded too 


Jong upon your valuable time,’’ observed 


Judah, rising to depart. 

_**No, sir; it has been occupied in 
very necessary communication.”’ 

‘«T feel honored with your confidence, 
Sir Richard. Sir Walter, I will repre- 
sent to my niece all you have desired.’’ 
_ *€ My sincere thanks, Mr. Nathans,”’ 
replied our hero, and Sir Richard and 
his nephew, expecting to see their singu- 
lar visitor no more, deemed the subject 
of the union of Terese and Walter for- 
ever at an end; but not so deemed 
Judah Nathans.”’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 
WITHIN THE CIRCLE OF GOOD. 


Judah Nathans left the house of Sir 


Richard Courtney an.altered man. He 
had been in the action of his life, not 
good; for nothing, until very recently, 
had come in that life to transform him 
into the image of goodness. That illus- 
trious social philosopher, Robert Owen, 
has laid it down as a cardinal law of a 
just moral economy, that men and 
women are created in their characters by 
the action and force of circumstances. 
Orthodox exceptions might be taken to 
this, but it is as near the universal truth 
as any one general law can be, The ex- 
perience of life proves it. Hence the 
great scientific apostle of modern times 
believed that, mankind only needs good 
surroundings for earth to be transformed 
into a comparative heaven. We are 
pleased to have met Judah Nathans in 

is relation with Terese, the Hebrew 
Maiden, to illustrate the truth of this 
philosophy and the moral of our story, 


NOT ALL DROSS.”’ 


| 


intentions. 


Up to the date of the discovery of his _ 
niece, Judah had been in the service of © 


a master whose ends needed an evil 
agent. His actions, therefore, had not 
been good, though, as we have seen, he 
was not evil from malice. Kindness 
gave him more pleasure than unkindness; 
truth gratified his intellect as a scientific 


man, and that intellect admired justice — | 


as a wiser policy than injustice. An 
angel had come in his life now, in the 
person of our heroine, and in legislating 
for her happiness he was brought within 
the circle of good. He had now also 


been brought into relationship with the | 


family of Sir Richard Courtney, and he 
had found them just, noble, generous. 
The influences under which he now. 
acted were germinating in his soul good * 
In this spirit of better sur- 
roundings he had presented himself at 


the mansion of Sir Richard on the day | 
_of his second interview, at the close of 
which he was still fu 
circle of good. 
‘Three days afterwards Judah Nathans 
was in London, partly there on his own 
business, touching the wealth of his 


great-uncle, Reuben Nathans, to which 
he had just fallen heir. He put up at 
the Adelphi Hotel, in the Strand. He 


| rang “the bell of his private apartment, - 
which was answered by one of the 


servants. 
_ **Wine, Thomas. The very best in 
the house.”’ 

*€Champagne, sir?” 

‘*Champagne, Thomas.” 
_- Judah was still an epicure. 
he was changed in nothing of his essen- 
tial characteristics. He was simply, as: 


we have said, brought within the circle _ 


of good intentions, and was no longer 
within that of his master’s evil necessi- 
ties. So far as this went, he was entirel 

a changed man in his life, but not in his 
mature. He was as capable of good as 
of evil. 


malicious. His evil is the offspring of 
his own necessities, just as that of Judah 
Nathans had been from the necessities of 
Sir Herbert Blakely. 

_ **The wine, sir,’’ said the 
entering. 

_ “A crown, Thomas.”’ 

_. © For myself, your honor?’’ 
** For yourself, Thomas,’’ 


rther within the. 


Indeed 


| As much can be said of Satan _ 
himself. The arch fiend is c/assica/, not 
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‘* Can I serve your honor further ?”’ 

Has anyone inquired for me since 
‘my absence?”’ 

‘‘Yes, your honor; there is the gen- 
tleman’s card on the table.”’ 

**So, Lawyer Wortley.’’ 

*¢ He was here to-day. He will call 
again, he said, to see if you were re- 
turned.”’ 

ae am at home, Thomas, to the law- 

Very good, your honor. 
ther commands ? 

**Yes. ‘Take this letter to the post- 
office. No fail, Thomas. There is 
another crown.”’ 

Fail, your honor ?”’ 

_ **Stay; take it take to Mr. Coutts, my 

banker. He will forward it with his 
private matter. There is a half guinea. 
Use dispatch. I pay for services.’ 

This division of his gifts showed the 
Jew and also the man of the world, in 
paying well for fidelity. The letter was 
from our hero to Terese, and Judah was 
_ desirous for its safe and speedy delivery. 
His juncle Isaac Ben Ammon was well 
known in his banking transactions to the 
great firm of Coutts. Hence, upon second 
thought, hesent Sir Walter’s letter through 
the great English banker, whom he knew 
was in continual correspondence with his 
uncle Isaac. 

Judah drank several glasses of wine, 
and then he began to muse upon the mat- 
before him. 

‘¢So Sir Richard Courtney thinks the 
Christian noble must not wed the Jewess ; 
and so my uncle Isaac thinks. Now, 
wherefore? I must solve that wherefore, 
and if it will not solve philosophically, 
then is it not a scientific problem, and 

therefore not worthy to prevail.” 

Judah was fairly launched into his sea 
of problem-solving. If he runs the 
barque of the lovers aground he will do 
‘it peemepeecally ; ; it not, the barque still 
swims. 

‘* The affair is very complex. Good. 
First, we have two different and radical 


Any fur- 


religions, That zs bad for an alliance. — 


‘The Jew and the Christian cannot 
mate!’ 


It is a form of wording with a great 


noise in it, but I think it is noise chiefly. 
Now, there zs philosophy in religion, but 
very seldom philosophy in men’s methods 


of it. to these methods, not 


| to the religious sentiment, Jesus was 
equal to Moses, quite his equal, though 


my unele Isaac would not like to hear me 
say so. ‘The Jewess cannot marry the 
Christian.’ Now I see not the philosophy 
of that, when their happiness makes their 
union necessary. So, uncle Isaac, we have 
erred.. But stop. If the Jewsand Chris- 
tians had not kept their distinction of 
races, Judah, to-day, would not have been 
a people and would not now hold the 


commerce of the world. This exclusion 


has preserved Israel and given him the 
empire of wealth. But then the fas¢ne- 
cessities no longer exist, and we are 
mightier in encircling more and in be- 
coming more the soul of nations. So 
uncle Isaac, the Jew and the Christian 


are already in alliance. Next, we have 


the love of these two young folks. There 
they carry the ground altogether. ‘The 
Jewess and the Christian noble are mated 
in love. Then let love rule. ’ Tis the 
wisest. The affections so seldom rule 
that it is well they should rule now. She 


is my sister’s child, therefore she should. 


be happy. I say, therefore, because the 


child has somehow got intu my heart. So 


let Sir Walter Templar marry her. But 
then, poor uncle Isaac! Well, I cannot 
solve the problem. They shall solve it 
themselves. That letter, which I have 


just sent, will rivet the chains—not break 


them ; and Uncle Isaac will be forced to 
the necessity. Thus let it stand.’ 
And the epicure again drank his wine, 


-and soon afterwards, Lawyer Worsley’ was 


announced. 

‘‘Ha! Mr. Nathans, I am glad to see 
you. ‘Tis many years since we have 
met,’ said Lawyer Wortley, as he en- 


‘tered Judah's room. 
‘It is many years, Mr. Wortley, since 


we met,’’ was the answer in Judah’s 


peculiar form of repeating an observation. 


‘*Thomas,’’ he said, addressing the 
servant. ‘‘ Did you take my letter to _ 
Coutts? ’’ 

Yes, your honor.”’ 

**T am not at home to any one.’’ 

‘¢ Very good, your honor.” And the 


servant left the gentlemen together. 


‘*You received my letter, Lawyer 
Wortley?” 

“Yes, Mr. Nathans, and I congratu- 
late you.’ 

as On the death of my uncle?”’ 

‘¢ Well, not exactly on his death.”’ 
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“You and I, Lawyer Wortley, can 
afford a truthful wording, It is the wisest 
between scientific men.” 

‘*Well, then, I congratulate you on 
your uncle’s death for it brings you 
wealth.”’ 

‘*And youaclient. I like that form. 
The connection is logical.”’ 7 

‘“*You commit vour affairs into my 
hands?”’ 

**Yes, Mr. Wortley, for can I depend 
on your professional capacity and fidel- 

‘‘T am flattered with your good opin- 
ion, Mr. Nathans.’’ 

** You need not say as much. I need 
you to manage my affairs and I can trust 
you or I should not.”’ 

So that settles our business ?’’ 

That settles our private business, 
Lawver Wortley.”’ 


service.”’ 
withdraw.”’ 
** Of course a man of your wealth could 
not consent to occupy the position of Sir 


adviser.’’ 


‘* For many reasons [ could not.”’ 
‘*By the way, Mr. Nathans, Sir Rich- 


ard has written to me, offering an install- 


ment of a hundred thousand upon the 
De Lacy mortgage.’’ 

**Which you, of course, will refuse to 
accept.’’ 

‘*T shall. Indeed, I could not do other- 
wise, without the sanction of Sir Her- 
bert. 

‘Which he will not give.”’ 

Thus began and ended the business 

part of the interview between this strange 
man and the eminent lawyer. It was a 
striking illustration of Snap’s methods 
and professionally of Lawyer Wortley’s 
style. 
The two gentlemen then discussed Sir 
Herbert Blakely’s affairs the remainder of 
the afternoon together as old friends; 
and then they separated. 

**So Sir Richard Courtney has offered 
a hundred thousand pounds as an install- 
ment upon the mortgage,’’ observed 
Judah to himself when Lawyer Wortley 
had departed. 

** Now I-have my problem: that would 
have interfered with it. If Terese and 
Sir Walter Templar should yet marry, 
the redeemed mortgage must be her wed- 


what a blockhead I am. 
been dead more than three thousand 


ding-gift to her husband. The Christian a 


noble must not outdo the Jewess in gen- 


erosity. I shall present the child of my 


sister Rachel; with the canceled bond. 


'T is well to do good, when ’tis wise todo _ 


good; and when good-doing brings you 
pleasure, then ’tis wise. I like the prob- 
lem. I will solve it. Now, that child 4s 
an angel in my life. 


father Abraham bless her. There now, 


But her uncle Judah lives, and so 


Abraham sha// bless her in me. Walter 


Templar shall marry the Jewess. Yet — 
there are my uncle Isaac, Farinelli, and 

Sir Richard Courtney. Well, well, I will 
| stand by my sister’s child, for she zs the 
angel in my life. 
Christian noble shall mate. 1 have said 
.. **¥ou withdraw from Sir Herbert’s | 


The Jewess and the 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
STRICKEN TO THE HEART. 


Since the arrival of the Ictter from Sir 


Walter Templar with the joyful news of 
the revocation of the betrothal, the life 


of Terese had been like a June day, 
bright with never acloud in her sky. Her 
venerable grandsire, too, seemed to her 


pious mind like one of the ancient patri- — 


archs of her race come up from the grave 
to bless the last of his antique line, and 
to establish its generations anew. A pro- 


vidence appeared in his coming, and the 


old man’s conversations were of that 


grave, yet tender nature touching the 
culmination of her family in her, that the . 


maiden grew almost superstitious in the 
matter. Indeed, Isaac Ben Ammon was 
full of a beautiful superstition himself 
upon the subject. He deemed that the 


hand of Heaven was concerned in the 
discovery of his beautiful grandchild ; 
the curse was taken from his life, the 


the blessing of Israel again before him in 
his own experience. There was such a 
kindred feeling between the two, that it 
was no wonder they were always together. 


The God 
Abraham has 


But Terese was dreaming of the fulfill- | 


ment in her union with. Walter, while the 


old man was dreaming of her return to 
the religion of her forefathers through 
her marriage with Farinelli, who, for her 


sake, had resolved to become a Jew. But | 


each kept the special hope concealed, 
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the supreme happiness of the 
hour. Isaac Ben Ammon waited to re- 
ceive news from his nephew Judah before 
breaking the matter to his grandchild, 
while she also waited for the news, ex- 
pecting that her uncle’s mission to her 
lover’s family would bring about the 
union—not obstruct it. This will ac- 
count for the happy state in which we 
now find our heroine and her grandsire. 
But soon the cup of comfort was des- 
tined to be dashed rudely from the lips 
of both. 

The news came. Isaac Ben Ammon 
was delighted with the result. Judah, 
in a private letter to him, told him all. 

‘*Rachel, my child,’’ said the old 
man, for as noted before, he called her 
by her mother’s name—‘‘I have news 
from England. Here is a letter for you.’’ 

**Oh, so glad, Grandfather, that 
letters have arrived!’’ she exclaimed, 
as she took the one addressed to her, 
and recognized the well-known hand- 
writing of Walter Templar. 

Alook of sadness and anxiety passed 
over the patriarch’s pale countenance, 
for he foresaw that his loving grand- 
child was about to receive a deep heart- 
wound. For the first time he feared 
lest all should not be well in the end. 
Terese noticed not her grandfather’s 
altered manner, but in her joy, flew to 
her chamber to read the letter. 


As soon as she had shut herself in her 


chamber, she fell upon her knees by the 
bedside and offered up a fervent thanks- 
giying to heaven. She then broke the 
seal of her lover’s letter and read. 

She read, and again she read each pas- 
sage of the burningepistle. At first she 
knew not what it all meant, for it was to 
her so strange, so.unexpected. Then 
her head grew dizzy, and a film gathered 
in her eyes, but tears came not to wash 
it away. At length, she finished read- 
ing the letter and partly understood it. 
She then arose and bathed her fevered 
brow. Her brain was on fire, her eyes 
now like live coals from the altar upon 
. which her own heart was consuming. 
Again she seated herself, and _ she 
the passionate epistle : : 


\ 
CourTNEY HOUSE, June rst, 1823. 
My Beloved Companion: 
_ How shall I communicate the stern realities which 
have so suddenly broken in onveee my dreams of our 
violist aaa ; but, oh, how word my 


message not to send a poisoned arrow to your gen- 
tle heart? Icannot. To tell the matter to you in 
words of oe would mock my own agony and 
insult your grief. 

Your uncle  ceseragel has visited my family. He 
came with a solemn mission from your grandfa 


as well as to represent himself. He laid before my 
family the case of his own. I cannot gainsay the 


will and conscience of an ancient people whose 
legacy to their descendants, for ages has been a 
supreme injunction to preserve the integrity of their 
religion and their race. 

They tell me, Terese, that the Christian noble 
must not marry the Jewess. (Oh, what shall I do; 
oh, what shall we do, my beloved?) There is but 
one thing that we can do, and have the approval of 
our own hearts. It is our duty to our religion and 
our families, Neither ycu, nor I could be happy in 
a union which brought not these sanctions. We 
have loved, but we have loved in purity and integ- 
rity—we have loved, but we have loved in duty to 


_our God and our family honor, 


Oh, Terese, what shall we do? Dear companion 
of never-to-be-forgotten associations, oh what shall 
we do? 

The betrotha] in my own family often frightened 
us, when we were together, to comfort each other's 
hearts and point to the dim hopé before us, though 
it was looming in the distance amid dark clouds. 
But now there have come between us the sacred 
covenants of your ancient race—covenants handed 
down for a hundred generations: the voices of the 
dead and the voices of the living proclaim—The 
Jewess and the Christian cannot mate? And from 
either side comes a stern response. 

, Terese, ‘Terese, what shall we do? 

All my family partake of our afflictions, and par- 
take of them more because the fiat is without a revo- 
cation. My uncle Courtney, who so willingly sacri- 


-ficed all his family designs for our union and — 
happiness is upon this matter sadly afflicted, but 


unalterable, for he is a man who will never compro- 
mise his conscience or his honor. As for my dear 
mother, she weeps at my distress, while my cousin 
Eleanor retires to her chamber and: prays for 
strength to be sent down to Terese and Walter to 
bear this heavy stroke of Providence. But oh, how 
hard it is for us, whose hearts it most strikes, to 
acknowledge a providence i in it; yet do I say “ Thy 
will, oh God, be done!"’ 

Were the cause any other than it is—the cove- 
nants of your forefathers, and the integrity of your 
race—I confess there would.be a fierce warfare in 
my heart and loud-voiced passions—not this 
mournful, agonizing resignation,—but as it is, to 
give away to passion and rebellious feelings would 
seem impious. I would strike down common bar- 
riers with a strong hand, but I could not aim a blow 
at covenants four thousand years old. 

Think not that your uncle Judah has done aught 
in unkindness. My family respect his consideration 
in this matter, but they are painfully conscious of 
the fact which he has urged—that the union of his 
grandchild with a Christian would bring Isaac Ben 
Ammon’s gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

I look forward now to no union with woman on 
earth; but in heaven, we, who still must ever love, 
shall be united, for surely there no voice will pro- 
claim—The Jeavess and Christian must not mate. 

In love and in hope for that day of union above. 

[ am, dearest Terese, your 
WALTER. 


Terese ceased reading her lover’s 
letter. A while she sat as though the life 
had gone out of ies. she seemed as a 
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a beautiful marble statue. Not in rapt 
thought, not overwhelmed by a tumult 
of agonized feelings, but as a person be- 
numbed and without feeling; her heart 
for a moment was dead—not breaking. 
Gradually a revulsion came, and with it, 
the agony; and then with a dreadful 
spasm of returning life, she staggered to 
her feet, and with a piercing cry that 
rang through Isaac Ben Ammon’s dwel- 
ling, she fell senseless to the floor. 

‘Lhe first who flew to the senseless 
maiden was her foster-brother. 
ing, he took her tenderly in his arms ; 
and then, seeing her pale, and apparently 
lifeless, he alarmed the house with his 
cries for help. But Isaac Ben Ammon 
had heard the shriek of his grandchild, 
and as fast as his aged limbs could bear 
him, he hastened to the chamber of Te- 
‘rese, followed by old Rebecca. He 
found Farinelli in extreme distraction, | 
supporting Terese; venting wild re- 
proaches against himself as the cause of 
the calamity which had fallen upon his 
‘foster-sister. 

**See, see, old man, what we have 
done,’’ exclaimed Farinelli, laying the 
corse-like form of the maiden upon the 
floor. 

‘*See, there is our work,’’ he con- 
tinued, in fierce remorse, pointing to the 
inanimate Jewess. 

Cease, boy, cease!” returned Isaac 
Ben Ammon. ‘‘ Think you, young man, 
that I am not stricken, too. Father 
Abraham, my granddaughter cannot be 
dead. She is not dead, Rebecca,’’ he 
added, addressing the old woman. | 

‘« No, Isaac, the child has but swooned, 
She is recovering.”’ 

**The God of Jacob be praised,’’ re- 
turned the aged Hebrew, with a seep 
sigh of relief. 

‘“*My master,’’ said Rebecca, leave 
Rachel ta my care.* 

**Rebecca, shall I send for a 
cian? 


‘*Rachel needs none, Isaac Ben Am- 


mon. ’Tis the heart that is sick. Quick, 
leave me alone with the child. Re- 
newed agitation, caused by, your. pres- 
ence, might be her death.”’ 


‘‘Alas! alas!’’ moaned the venerable | 


Hebrew, as he left the chamber, ‘‘ the 
comfort of Israel has departed from my 
house again.”’ 

The foster-brother, was the first to 


Kneel- 


leave the chamber of Terese as he had 


remark of Rebecca, that his foster-sister 
was returning to consciousness, had 
driven him at once away, 
not have met her first reproachful glance 
for the world. Seizing his hat, he rushed 
wildly from the house of the Jew, to 


The prima donna could not have encoun- 
tered Farinelli in a more ungracious 
mood. He would have passed her, but 


the lady would not permit it, for she had 


been anxious for an interview with the 
young man. 
had met him since his recovery. . 
‘¢ Ah, my dear Farinelli!’’ exclaimed 
the prima donna. 
see you around again. It is unkind of 
_you to have kept so long away from your 
friends, when you know how anxious 
some are concerning you,’”’ she added. 
_with a wistful look and a tender reproach 
in her tone. 
Donna Clara, I 
There needs no ahxiety on my account.” 
«I see you are recovered, Farinelli. 
But you are cruel.’’ 
‘*T design it not so, lady.”’ 


| 
| ‘*Yet, you are very cruel. But let 


the terms of your engagement. I have 
made that point a condition of my own. 
You will consent, will you not? 

_ “YT thank you, Donna Clara; but I 
cannot sing to-morrow night. I know 
not if I shall ever sing in Rome again. 
Pardon me now. My (foster-sister has 
‘been taken suddenly ill. I fear she is 
dying.”’ 

And Farinelli hurried abruptly away. 


| grave, so that she crosses not my path 
again,” hissed the prima donna to her- 
‘self, as she drew her veil over her face 
and also hurried away. 

_ Aye, may she die; it will save me 
from the crime of killing her, unfeeling 
man,’’ she added, as she turned and 


| caught a. look at Farinelli, as he pamed 


out of sight. 

| In the meantime Terése has retried 
to consciousness. 
of reproach; moaned not a vent of her 


| 


been the first to enter at her cry. The 


He would 


meet in the street Donna Clara Garcia. 


It was the first time she 


am delighted 


am quite recovered. 


that pass. Will vou not sing with me 
to morrow night? Come, Farinelli, 
‘consent. The management will double 


‘« May she die and quickly rot in her 


She uttered no word 


troubled heart ; uttered not a remark in- 
reference to the letter of her lover, — 
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which she hid in her bosom. She list- 
lessly allowed Rebecca to undress her 
and put her to bed. She, moreover, 
took from the kind nurse a sleeping po- 
tion with the docility of a dutiful child. 
Her grandfather came in and, bending 
over her, his tears fell upon her cheeks. 
She spoke not: but, throwing her gentle 
arms around his neck, kissed him affec- 
tionately. Soon afterwards, she fell into 
a deep sleep, for a heavy resignation sat 
upon her heart, upon which lay also 
Walter Templar’s letter. 

In the morning Terese seemed much 
better, for she had slept profoundly dur- 
ing the night, and her grandfather was 
much better spirits in consequence. He 
visited his grandchild, and, at her re- 
quest, explained all the circumstances 
that immediately touched them. He told 
her how her Uncle Judah had gone to 
England with a mission from himself to 
consult with Sir Walter Templar’s 
family. He dwelt upon his own hopes 
to see her embrace the religion of her 
race, and how dreadful would be to him 
the stroke to realize that the only living 
offspring of his loins was lost to her 
tribe forever as the wife of a Christian 
nobleman. He confirmed the informa- 
tion of her lover that Sir Richard Court- 
ney, equally with himself agreed that no 
proper alliance could take place between 
the Jewess and the Christian; but he was 
warm in his ercomiums upon the noble 
conduct of Sir Walter Templar. This 
part pleased the maiden. The grand- 
father also informed her of the proposed 
marriage of herself with Farinelli, and 
of his consent to become a Jew for her 
sake. He urged the young man’s deep 
love for her, and plead tenderly with her 
to.be true to the antecedents of her 
Jewish race. The maiden listened rev- 
erently to her venerable grandsire, ac- 
quiesced in nearly all he said; and it 
was only at the proposed marriage of 
herself with her foster-brother that she 
manifested some little impatience, but 
she gave no further sign of disapproval. 

Isaae Ben Ammon was more than sat- 
isfied with the gentle submission of his 
granddaughter; and he left the cham- 


ber of the maiden hopeful of the future. | 


But he was somewhat self-deceived. Te- 
rese was once more upon the altar, but 
her heart could not consent to all the 
sacrifice which her grandfather proposed. 


Her love tor Walter Templar was death- 
less. 


Not quite parted even yet! 


CHAPTER XXXIIIL. 
THE FLIGHT OF TERESE FROM ROME, 


On the third day alter the arrival of 


her lover’s letter Terese was around . 


seemingly herself again, but she left not 
her chamber. She kad the day before 
written-a letter to Donna Clara Garcia, 
and this morning had received an answer 
which had decided her in a _ resolve 
which she had formed. The nature of 
_that resolve will be gathered from the 
correspondence between the ladies. 
ey is one from Terese: 


ROME, June 16th, 1823. 
Donna Clara: 


You will, I hope, pardon me for appealing to you 
for assistance in executing a design which I have 
formed in leaving Rome to join my master Spontini 
who is now in Paris. I have reasons for believing 
that it would not be distasteful to you to accomplish 
a separation between myself and Farinelli. In con- 
fiding to you the secret of my flight from Rome, 
and requesting your assistance, it will be sufficiently 
manilest to you how little I am your rival. A 
marriage has been pro by my grandfather, 
between myself and Farinelli, which has also my 
uncle Judah's sanction. This union can never be 
effected between us, while on the other hand, I am 
exceedingly desirous to see my foster-brother the 
husband of Donna Clara Garcia. 

I have written to you Donna Clara to aid my 
flight in preference to appealing to any other person. 
I trust you as a sister, that you might not look upon 


me any longer as a rival, and because your own in- 


terest in the matter will ensure the secrecy and 
security of my flight. 
I remain, Donna Clara, 
Yours sincerely. 
TERESE BEN AMMON, 


‘The note of our heroine brought im- . 
mediately, from the Spanish the 


following answer: 


GARCIA VILLA, ROME, June 16th, 1823. 


* Signorina Terese: 

I will aid your flight from Rome. To-morrow 
night at twelve o'clock my private carriage shall be 
at the Church of St. John, near the house of your 
grandfather. I shall myself be in it returning from 
the opera. At my villa there shall be in waiting at 
one o'clock a carriage with two postillions in their 
saddles to bear you with all speed from Rome. Be- 


fore your escape can be discovered, you will be fifty 


miles from the city. 
I am, Signorina Terese, , 
Yours sincerely, 
° | CLARA GARCIA. 


As soon as our heroine had received 
the answer to her note she locked herself 
in her chamber with the excuse of writ- 
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ing to Walter She | 
packed a few necessary articles of dress in 
a small portmanteau with her jewelry and 
money, of which she possessed a consid- 
erable sum, reaped from her successful 
engagements, including some valuable. 
presents of jewels and bank notes re- 
ceived from her grandfather and uncle, 
Altogether it made a moderate fortune 
for her for several years tocome. At 
first she thought of returning her grand- 
father’s gifts, but upon reconsideration 
she retained them, being assured that the 
return of his gifts would deeply wound 
the old man whom she was leaving in. 
sorrow, not in anger, which could not 
enter her gentle heart for her venerable 
relative. | | 

Terese had resolved to return to the. 
stage and to devote her life to art. She 
had given to Spontini a pledge that 
should her union with Walter Templar 
not be accomplished she would seek out 
her kind master and return to her pro- 
fession. That profession she loved asa 
true artiste, and nothing but her union 
with Walter could have won her from its 
beautiful enchantments. Trained by 
Spontini, she had been imbued with his 
adoration for art, and her profession was 
highly dignified in her mind. The cir- 
cumstances had now come to induce her 
to redeem her pledge to the illustrious 
composer. Her resolvé was wise. The 
devotion of her life to the delightful 
worship of the musical profession would 
occupy her mind and render her maiden 
life not disconsolate, while her love for 
Walter would still survive, beautified in 
its innocent romance. As we have seen 
from the first, she was in her character 
pious, not passionate, and though she 
loved as deeply and more self-sacrific- 
ingly, she loved not as fiercely as Donna 
Clara Garcia. Her affection was rather ° 
spiritual than passionate—less of earth, 
and more of heaven. She had, in their 
trouble concerning the betrothal with 
Eleanor Courtney, impressed upon Wal- 
ter the certainty of their happy union in 
the life to come. To the hope of that 
she now alone looked forward, and its 
realization was to the pious Hebrew 
Maiden more than a beautiful fancy of 
the mind. 

After the receipt of Sir Walter Temp- 
_lar’s first letter, bringing joyful news of 
the cancelling of the betrothal and the 


consent of Sir Richard Courtney to 

| union of his nephew with Terese, Spon- _ 
 tini had left Italy to visit Paris. It was 

the city of his early triumphs. There he 

had been, in the great Napoleon’s time, — 
highly honored and patronized by the 
| magnificent Josephine, and there his im- 
mortal opera, Za Vesta/a, was first pro- 
duced. There also now Terese resolved 
to go, certain that in Paris she would be 
warmly welcomed, and by none so cor- 
dially as the illustrious Spontini. | : 

Night set in. A beautiful June day 
expired. The moon came out, an 
Italian sky was glorious with gleaming 
stars, the Eternal City was wrapped in 
peaceful repose. The old Jewess, Re- 
becca, came into the chamber of Terese 
to bid her good night. and then came 
Isaac Ben Ammon. He tenderly kissed — 
her. 

- * May the God of Abraham bless you, 
my child!” | 

‘* Bless me again. Oh bless me again 

to-night, grandfather Isaac. Bless me 
in your own name.’ 

“‘Bless you, daughter of my Benja- 
min. Bless you, daughter of my Rachel. 
Bless you to-night—to-morrow—ever 
night be you blessed, my darling ena 
child,”’ said the venerable patriarch, lay- | 
ing his hands upon the maiden’s head. 

Once more Terese was alone, and then 
she threw herself upon her knees and 
remained awhile in prayer. 

It was half-past eleven, and the He- 
brew Maiden dressed herself for her 
midnight flight from Rome. Upon her 
table she laid two letters. One was for 
ber grandfather, in which she explained 
all the reasons for the step she was about 
to take, and the necessity for her conso- 


return to her artiste life. In one of the 


passages she wrote: 


I cannot, dear grandfather, fulfill all your pace 
but I will never betray my Jewish trace. 
_ not without your sanction and blessing, be clea to 
_ Walter Templar. 
_ The other letter was to her footer 
brother, in which she wrote with tender 
sympathy, but conjured him, for his own 
happiness, to extinguish his hopeless love 
for her, and favor affection of Donna 
| Clara 
_ The clock was upon the stroke of 
midnight. Terese left her chamber. 


All in the dwelling of Isaac Ben Ammon 


lation that she should seek Spontini, and _ | 
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were in sicieintet sleep. From a small 
door at the back, which led intoa gar- 
den, she escaped ‘from her grandfather’s 
house, and in a few minutes was seated 
in the carriage of Donna Clara Garcia. 

‘*Home!”’ said the prima donna to 
to her coachman, and the carriage flew 
away through the streets of Rome. 

In twenty minutes Donna Clara’s 

carriage arrived at Garcia Villa. ~The 
two ladies had not exchanged -a word, 
for each one was occupied with her own 
thoughts. ‘Terese was reflecting upon 
her flight—Donna Clara of the oppor- 
tunity which it would give to her to win 
the love of Farinelli. In the absence of 
her rival, for she still deemed our hero- 
ine such, she doubted not that she should 
be able to throw her enchantments 
around the foster-brother. She was a 
superb woman, whom but few men could 
resist, and, as we have observed, the fact 
that Farinelli had been so indifferent to 
her, was the first cause of the wild pas- 
sion which had sprung up in her heart 
towards him. 
€€Signorina Terese, will you alight 
and enter my house?’ said Donna 
Clara, as the carriage stopped at her 
door. 

‘*Yes); Donna Clara; I am for the 


present in your charge,” was the answer; | 


and the ladies alighted and entered the 
house. 

‘*Signorina Terese,’’ began the rival 
prima donna, when the servant had with- 
drawn, and they were alone together, 
‘*we have not much time for words, and 
we will be at once frank with each 
other.” 

‘It isas I would wish, Donna Clara. 
I have trusted you that ‘there may be 
confidence between us.’’ 

** And I have helped you because you 
have come to me asa friend, and not a 
rival.’’ 

‘*] am not your rival, Donna Clara: . 

‘¢T think you are not, * was the reply. 
‘*So to mutual confidence. You have 
discovered my secret, Signorina Terese.” 

The Jewess inclined her head in the 
affirmative. 


‘*You have dhicovered my love for 


your foster-brother,’’ continued the 
Spanish lady. ‘‘I will admit it—for it 
is to a woman, now answer me truly: 
Do you love Farinelli? 

“YT do not,” was the firm answer. 


Tis well; for if you did—but never | 


mind that, for you do not, and that is 
sufficient for me to know,’’said the pas- 
sionate woman.. | 

‘*T have said, Donna Clara, that I am 
not your rival,’’ 

‘* You will never wed him?”’ 

‘‘I will never wed him, but, on the 
other hand, sincerely desire to see my 
foster-brother your husband.”’ 


**T. will believe you, Signorina 


Terese.’’ 


‘‘When I have left Rome, Donna 


‘Clara, my -foster-brother will see his 
error, and be more conscious of your 


merits. I am not your equal, lady, nei- 
ther asa singer nor in that fascination to 
win a man’s heart.’’ 

Donna Clara was evidently gratified 
with this generous admission, which she 
realized was also just. Her manner, 
which had been haughty, was now 
gracious. 

‘* Have you written any explanation to 
Farinelli.’’ 


‘‘T have, Donna Clara, written him 
that which will, I doubt not, convince | 


him I never can become his wife.” 

‘‘ You have done well. But have you 
informed him that you are going to 
Paris?”’ 

have not.’’ 

‘*T am glad of that. 
grandfather know ?’’ 


‘*Not yet; but I have informed him 
that in six months he will learn all. He 


But will your 


will, in the meantime, only know that_ 


I am under the guardianship of ‘Spon- 
tini.”’ 

‘¢ And knows he not that Spontini is 
in Paris?” | 

‘*No; for I received my master’s let- 
ter, informing me of the fact, two days 


ago, and then I resolved to fly to him.’’ 


‘‘T must not let it be known, then, 
that Spontini is in Paris.” 
**T beseech you not to, Donna Clara.” 
Qh, be assured I shall not. And 
now take a glass of wine to help you on 
your journey, for I hear the carriage at 
the door, to bear ycu from Rome.’’ 


Thank you, Donna Clara.’’ 


Ten niinutes later, Terese was in the 
carriage, and the fresh steeds pawing the 
ground in impatience. 

‘Adieu, Donna Clara; may you be as 
happy as I pray you will be with Asm,” 
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and our heroine kissed the prima donna 
affectionately. 
“¢ Adieu, Signorina Terese, and a safe 
journey to you.”’ 
And away flew the impatient steeds, 
bearing the Hebrew Maiden from Rome. 
Donna Clara watched the carriage out 
of sight, and then she entered her villa. 
When the Spanish lady was again in 
her room, she also took a glass of wine, 
herself, with pas- 


sionate emphasis : 

‘Had she entered my house asa rival, 
and not as a friend, that glass of wine 
which she drank should have been her 
last. But it is best as it is; and now, 


-Faritielli you sha// be mine, or woe be to 


you—woe be to me!”’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


CONSTERNATION AT THE FLIGHT OF | 
TERESE. 


_ There was consternation in the house 
of Isaac Ben Ammon on the morning 


_ following the flight of Terese from 


Rome. The family, which, since the 


discovery of the Jewess by her grand- 


father, had also included Farinelli, 
waited for our heroine an hour at break- 
fast time, when old Rebecca made bold 
to enter the chamber of Terese, to find 
it deserted. At first, she wondered that 
her young mistress had arisen and gone 
abroad without the knowledge of the 
household, but next, she noticed that 
the bed had not been slept in during the 
night. She was about to give an alarm 
at once, but she paused, and sat down by 
the table to consider what she had better 
do, for she desired not to give unneces- 
sary agitation to her aged master. Sud- | 
denly she saw the letters which our 


heroine had placed upon the table, and | 


taking them up she read the superscrip- 
tion, and recognized the hand-writing of 
her young mistress. There was now no 
alternative left but to convey the letters 


to Isaac Ben Ammon for the explanation | 


of the mystery. : | 

Aileth my granddaughter aught this 
morning, Rebecca?’’ questioned the 
Hebrew, as the old woman entered the 
breakfast room. : 


‘¢ Be not alarmed, master Isaac,’’ the | 


old woman replied, and then remained — 
silent. 


‘*Speak, good Rebecca; what troub- : 


leth thee. Thy face beareth evil news. — 


Rachel is not sick. Speak, good Re- 
becca. Nay? Then I will go myself 
and see what aileth my grandchild!’’ 
and Isaac Ben Ammon, in much con-. 
cern, rose from the table to leave the 
room. 
‘*Good master, be calm. Your grand- 
child is safe. She has sent you these 
letters to explain her absence. All is 
well, Isaac. Read.”’ 

Isaac Ben Ammon tdok the letters, 
and returning to his seat and laying one 
on the table, he broke the seal of that 
addressed to himself, for it was the one 
presented to his eye by Rebecca, who 
designedly somewhat concealed the let- 
ter for the foster-brother. 
read the epistle with trembling hands, 
while those present looked on in silent 
agitation, feeling as though the stroke of 
death had fallen upon the house. At 
length, Isaac Ben Ammon broke forth 
with sobs that found an echo in the 
hearts of his household. 

**Oh, Rachel, thou hast broken my 
heart! Oh, Rachel, my child, where art 
thour’’ And he buried his face in his 
hands and wept aloud. After a few mo- 
ments the old man was more calm, ‘but 
none as yet had dared to break the 
silence ; but Farinelli could restrain him- 
self no longer. pee 

God?”’ he exclaimed, in dis- 
tractidn. ‘‘ What has happened?” 

Rachel, my grandchild, has fled !— 


the comfort of my house has departed,” 


wailed the venerable man. y 
‘* Terese fled? My foster-sister mis- 
sing? This is Walter Templar’s work. | 
The lightnings of heaven blast him! 
But I will follow to the ends of the 
earth !’’ 
**Peace, peace! Let no curses be 
uttered in my dwelling. But oh, Rachel 
my child,‘you have broken my heart !’" 
‘“*The other letter is for you, young 
man. Read,’’ here observed Rebecca, 
who was scarcely less agitated than her 
master. = 
*‘For me!’’ exclaimed Farinelli, as 
he eagerly seized and then read the 
other letter aloud. His heart, rather 
than his education, taught him his duty, 
to conceal nothing from Terese’s grand- 
sire. 
‘‘We are the undesigning causes of — 


The old man — 
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this, sir,’’ he said, as he finished reading 
the epistle. The foster-brother spoke 
calmly but sadly, for a deep resolve had 
taken ion of his heart, out of 
which all hope of wedding Terese had 
forever fled. 

‘¢ Alas, alas! my son; but the stroke 
has fallen heavily upon me. Oh, Rachel, 
iny child, where art thou?” 

‘» Grandfather—for you are that—at 
least I am her brother still—Grandfather, 
be comforted. I will find Terese.”’ 

‘*Find- her, my son—oh, find my 
grandchild,’’ moaned the old man in his 

‘*T will, sir, and tell her how wrong 
we have been. She shall marry Sir 
Walter Templar. My foster-sister shall 
not be sacrificed. I would have given 
my soul for her, but [ would not be the 
cause of her broken heart. He sha// 
wed her if he means her well.’’ ; 

There was something sublime in Farin- 
elli’s devotion, as we have seen from the 
first. His jealous passion was the dross, 
- not his love—not his heart. 
“gold.. He would sacrifice himself, not 
her he so truly loved. 

- «*My son, you have taught me my 
duty,’’ said Isaac Ben Ammon; solemnly, 
‘*Rachel shad/ marry Sir Walter Templar. 
Father Abraham, pardon me if I err in 
this. But neither can I sacrifice my 
grandchild even to my religious scruples. 
Perchance, Heaven’s will is above my 


wisdom. He, too, may adopt the faith > 


of our race for her sake.”’ 

Farinelli thought differently, but said 
nothing, and it was a certain consolation 
- to him that Terese was more likely to 
become a Christian. His.own designed 


apostacy had sat heavily upon his con-. 


science. It was now relieved,’ and he 
felt himself in form of faith a Chris- 
tian again. As for Rebecca, she seemed 
dissatisfied; she, also, said nothing in 
reply to her master’s hopes that Sir 
Walter Templar would change his 
religion for Terese’s sake. Had Judah 
Nat been present, he would have 
swept all barriers of religious differences 
away by his universalian views, for if he 

d any religion, it was the religion 
of universal kindred; if he respected 
any god, it was the God of all humanity. 


But then the very largeness of his views | 


grew out of his daring intellect, not out 
of a reverent 


These were 


_*Eat, eat, my son; I will to my 
chamber to pray,’ said Isaac Ben 
Ammoh, breaking the reverie into which 
Farinelli had fallen. 

‘*And I to find my foster-sister,’’ re- 
turned the young man, starting to his 
feet. | 

‘*But first break your fast, my son.”’ 

‘*T will not eat nor sleep until I have 


‘gained some intelligence of Terese. So 


adieu, sir. I will find your grandchild.” 

‘‘Haste not my son. You will need 
money.”’ | 

have money.”’ 

‘*But take this purse of gold. Nay, 
refuse me not. It is to find my grand- 
child. Spare not the gold. Stay, here 
is my check, also, for thrice the amount 
that purse contains. There is not a 
banker in Europe but will honor Isaac 
Ben Ammon’s name.’’ 

_“T will take the gold and the draft. 
If I need them I will use freely ; if not, 
I will return them both. And now 
adieu. I will find my foster-sister.’’ 

**The God of Abraham be with you, 
my son.’’ 

find my foster-sister ; and oh, 
may she not curse me when we meet.”’ 

And with these words the young man 
hurried from the house of Isaac Ben 
Ammon. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
AT THE GRAVE OF RACHEL BEN AMMON. | 


Farinelli followed Terese, sometimes 
finding traces of her, and losing them 
again. One morning, obeying his im- 
pulse, he resolved to visit his native vil- 
lage. Indeed, when his mind was 
turned in that direction, he deemed it 
quite probable that Terese had sought 
retirement in the beautiful Sicilian vale, 
where she had first seen the light of 
heaven, and had passed the happy days 
of her early girlhood. He knew the 
little nook in that vale where rested in 
sweet repose her father and mother, after 
the tragic close of their mortal life, was 


_asacred spot to our heroine, sanctified 


by many tender reminiscences. What 
more likely than that the daughter, 
under the painful circumstances of a 
seemingly blighted life, should select 
that same beautiful valley of Sicily for 
retirement which her parents had sought - 
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in their dire trouble, as she had now fled 
from Rome in hers.. The more Farinelli 
thought of the matter, the more he 
became convinced that Terese hed gone 
to hide herself and her heart-griefs in 
the pretty little valley where they both 
were born. 

A week later, a traveler might have. 
been seen climbing the very hill that a 
few years before we saw Walter Templar 
and Frederick De Lacy ascend; and 
when he reached the summit, he, too, as 


amid had done before, threw himself fa 


tigued upon the mountain’s brow to rest. 
That traveler was Farinelli. 


membered ; 
was the peaceful little nook, the burial. 
pw of the parents of Terese Ben 
Ammon. 
Farinelli struck towards the sacred spot. 
The foster-brother had entered the 
enclosure of the family graveyard of the > 
two Hebrew refugees, his hat was in his 
hand, and his manner was very reverent. 
He approached the two graves that lay 
side by side. He remembered the spot 
well, 
but there was one object which struck his 
gaze which was not there in the days 
gone by. It was an elegant monument 
which was evidently newly erected. 
Eagerly he bounded towards it and 
read— 
SACRED 
TO THE MEMORY OF BENJAMIN 
RACHEL. 


AND 


There were other appropriate inscrip- 
tions upon the chaste marble; but that 
which his eye next sought was the in- 
scription which revealed the hand that 
had caused this tribute of love to be 

planted, 

“ Erected July the 24th, 1823, by 
their daughter, Terese Ben Ammon.”’ 

The inscriptions were all very simple 
in their wording; but they gave a 
synopsis of the affecting history of the 
Hebrew refugees. 

have found her !’’ exclaimed Far- 
inelli; when he had read the signature 
and date on the elegant little monument 
which Terese had erected in memory of 
her parents. 

is as I expected,” continued 
musing, ‘‘ She has retreated to her native 


The scene 
before him was one which he well re-. 
and there in the distance 


After a few minutes’ rest, 


| 


for he had often been there before, | 


| And now to meet 
oh, may she not curse me when we 


| Agnes, tell me where is Terese! ’’ 


Bat, 


meet 

It was a repetition of the’ devoted fel 
low’s words when he left her grandiather 
to commence the search, and the repe- 
tition now showed how much his mind 
had been burdened by the fear that Terese. 
since would reproach him with the 

ic- 


which he had taken to work up her a 


tions. But there was no need for fear — 
that our gentle heroine would curse her — 
foster-brother; for she felt 
anger—towards him. 

‘*Ha! brother Beppo, is it you?” 
asked a buxom Italian peasant woman of 
the singer, as he entered her cottage, 
which rang with the merry voices of a 
group of interesting urchins. It was Bep- 
po’s eldest sister who spoke. 

‘*Ah! Iknew you would come, Beppo, 
for Terese had been here! ”’ 

Quick, 


‘*Sister Agnes, where is she. 

“She has left us again, brother Bep- 
po.”’ 

‘¢When, whee? No, she cannot have 
departed so soon!’”’ 

‘*She has departed, brother. ‘Beppo. 
Two weeks ago, she left.’’ | 

‘Holy Virgin! then I am too late 
replied the foster-brother, and he fell into 
a chair overwhelmed by the intelligence, 
and hid his face in his hands. The re- 
action from his newly awakened. hope 
paralyzed him for a while from further — 
action, but he recovered himself soon, 
and then he almost frightened his sister 
with his eager enquiries and wild self-re- 
proaches, In answer to his questions 
concerning where Terese had SOR: his 
sister replied : 


‘<I know not brother Beppo. She would. 
not tell me where she was going, though _ 


I found out that she was flying from her 


grandfather. She talked of her meeting 
with her grandfather and her. uncle Judah | 
and then she would interrupt herself, as. 
though she wished not to reproach them, 
There must have been something dread- _ 


ful which they wished her to do.”’ 


‘* Did she curse me? Oh, sister 


she curse me?”’ 


‘*Curse you, brother Beppo! ‘What 


should she curse you for? She speke 
kindly of you, and said you had ever 
being to her a dear of 
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bless ber for that! 
Terese-did not curse me?”’ 


_ Farinelli gathered from his sister all 
that she knew of the recent movements 
of our heroine, whom she believed had 
fled to. Russia, but. for this opinion she 
simply had the reason that Terese spoke 


most of Russia. But Farinelli resolved. 


to return to Rome before continuing his 
search. He-was led to this resolve by the 
reference which Terese made in her letter 
to him, advising him to transfer his affec- 
tions to Donna © 

not that the Spanish lady could supply 
the clue of Terese’s retreat, and he re- 


solved, if possible, to wring it from her. | 


But when Farinelli returned to Rome, 
after nearly two months’ absence, he dis- 
covered that Isaac Ben Ammon impatient 
to seek his grandchild himself, had left 
Italy for England, where his nephew 
Judah still tarried. In Judah, the old 
man had great confidence, and he deemed 
that in the native Jand of Walter Tem- 

he was most likely to find the 
maiden ; but, as our readers know, she 
had fled to France to Spontini. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


HUNTING FOR THE CLUE, 


Donna Clara Garcia held a brilliant 
revel at her house after one of her great 
triumphs. She had been of late singing 
with more than her usual power, acting 
with a passion beyond her former self. 
Last night she had reached the very cul- 
mination of her efforts. Rome was en- 
chanted; more than ever she held the 
fashionable world at. her feet. 

There were present at the supper 
which she had given to a select circle of 
noblemen at the closé of her engage- 
ment, a party of the most brilliant men 
of the city. Orsini, Baglioni, Cariati, 
and Sir Herbert Blakely were of the 
number. ‘The ‘‘ Management ’’ and the 
principal ladies and gentlemen of the 
opera were also present. 

Donna Clara had received her noble 
guests, that night, as a queen would her 
court at a royal levee. There was a 
haughty condescension manifested by the 
_ lady, her: face wore a calm majesty, her 


a cold severity, her manner 


Not she, indeed, you silly fellow.”” 


clara Garcia. He doubted 


scene. 


‘the untroubled dignity of a soul at ease, 
ee on in her conscious triumph. 
was nothing seen in her of that ter- 

rible passion and tumultuous emotion 
which the night before had moved her in 
her performance upon she stage, and ear- 
ried away the vast audience which had 
witnessed her triumph in a very delirium 
of applause; yet there was a fire in her 
heart that consumed her—a fire like 


_ that of a furnace seven times heated. 


But there was a secret cause of the in- 


crease of passion and absolute abandon 


in the tragic impersonations of Donna 
Clara which had of late created a new 
interest in her. It was her love for Far- 
inelli and her rage at his absence, mixed 
with her intense concern. She had hoped 
that ere this Ae would have been at her 
feet; instead of this she discovered that 
he, too, as well as Terese, had quitted 
Rome, and no one knew whither he had 
gone. Her jealousy was at its height— - 
hence Donna Clara’s increase of tr “ 
power. Our fits of agony are evert 

most real, when we most feel the etic 
torture ; our shrieks never so telling as 
when they are wrung from our heart; our 
acting never so much like nature as when 
it is the very expositions of our own suf- 
ferings or passions. How much of that 
which passes for splendid acting upon 
the stage has secret causes in the per- 
formers’ own martyrdoms. That which 
we often see in actors and actresses is 
more real than assumed. So with Donna 
Garcia. She was more effective, because 
she was upon the rack. Her fierce love 
and her terrible jealousy inspired her 
ypon the stage. She /e// the demoniac 


_ecstasies of her parts. 


‘*Donna Clara,’’ said Count Orsini, 
‘‘never in my life did I witness such a 
performance as that last night.”’ 

‘‘Indeed, my dear Orsini,’’ replied the 
lady with an icy smile, ‘‘ not even when 
Terese, my rival, enchanted you?” 

‘*She bears no comparison with your- 
self, Donna Clara.”’ 

“Yet, you once deemed her my su- 
perior, Count.” 

‘*Pardon my passing infidelity, lady. 
It has but made me more your worship- 
per.”’ 

‘* What says Cariati 

‘‘Nothing, Donna Clara. I have been 
dumb with amazement since your first 
I know not that I should have 
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foal a tongue again, had you not 
charmed it into speech.’’ 


‘« Very pretty. Your compliment is, I | 


confess, very nicely turned, Cariati,”’ 
bantered the prima donna, whose pas- 
sionate yearning for Farinelli rendered 
her almost insensible to the flattery which 
she had once so highly prized. 

_ Every tongue of the brilliant party sent 
forth some meed of praise, excepting that 
of the Marquis Baglioni. 
obsequious Management, he was profusely 
eloquent, because amid such adulation, 
he dared not be otherwise, but at each 


As for the 


- compliment, he mentally calculated the. 
probable terms of the next engagement 


of the successful prima donna. 


“< Marquis, you alone are silent,’’ ob- 


served the lady to Baglioni, with a 
pique in her tone. 

‘©QOh, the Marquis is ever ungallant,’’ 
said Orsini. 


slight 


‘¢ And therefore, my silence has nought 


of offense in its intentions. 


But I will 


confess, Donna Clara, on my honor as a 
soldier, you did not sing Jdadly last 


night.”’ 

‘‘Shame; Marquis, 
around the room. 

‘‘If my noble friends mean that seri- 


shame,’’ 


rang 


ously ’’—Baglioni began with a frown, 
but, "thekkine off suddenly, he continued | 


—*‘Bah, Iam a fool. Your pardon, lady.’’ 
mn Certainly, Marquis ; 


ing.’ 


by the Marquis. 

‘« By the way, Signor,’’ observed the 
lady to the Management, ‘‘have you 
heard aught of late of Farinelli?”’ 

*€ Not a word, Donna Clara.’’ 


At this moment a knock was heard at | 


the door. 

‘‘Another guest, I presume,’’ said Or- 
sini. ‘*But whoever he is, he is late.’” 

The lady reflected that she had given 
invitation to but one more, and that was 
Farinelli, for whom she had left a.special 
note at the opera house, bidding him 
come at any hour that night, should he 
return to Rome, for she was not certain 
that his absence had any reference to 
Terese. Whether or not her inquiry for 
him was one of those unexplainable in- 


and, believe 
me, I am more flattered with your nega- 
tive compliment, that I did not sing. 
badly, than with all the rest of the even-— 


‘*No, you certainly did not sing 
badly,” was the affirmative again made 


| stances of speaking of those: 
ing for them, we cannot say; . but, ina 


moment after the knock at the door, a 


thus: 


Donna Clara: 
I received your invitation to be 
I am indisposed 


Yours obediently, — 
FARINELLI. 
‘*Ladies and gentlemen, pardon me 
for a while. It is a private call from an 
unexpected friend.”’ 


room to meet her visitor. But first hav- 
ing directed the servant aside to show 
Farinelli into her private room, where 
no conversation could reach her com- 
pany, she flew for a moment to her 


feels to prepare to meet the one in whom 
she is most interested. 

‘At last! at last 1" exclaimed the 
lady, as she entered her chamber. ‘‘He 
is here; Ae will be at my feet. 


I knew that he must yield at last, for, as 
Terese said, she is not my equal either as 


heartofaman. He has been chagrined 


explanations of refusal might have been, 
thoroughly checkmated by her flight; 


weeks to recover his serenity and hide 
his disappointment. Yes, it must be so; 
this explains all. I did well to aid Te- 
rese’s flight. Had she remained near 


enced by her presence; but her flight 
from him has both offended his pride 
and brought him to reason. So he 
is come at last —he will be mine! 
Now, did I not so truly love him, and 


| did I not fear to plague my own heart, I 


would humble Farinelli as he has hum- 
bled me. But no, I will not. I do love 
him; and am only too happy to have 
him at last at my feet. 


him.” 


Donna Clara Garcia entered the room 


into which Farinelli had been shown by 
the servant, with a heart which throbbed | 


with almost audible voice, so great was 
her agitation of expectancy, but she 


strove to be calm. 


servant entered with a note, reise ran 


for company from the fatigue of a. 
recent journey, but beseech you to grant’me a 7 
short interview. 


And Donna Clara hurried from the : 


chamber with that instinct which woman | 


Oh! how 
my heart has ached for his coming, but 


an artiste or as a woman to enchant the 
with her repulse, for however gentle her | 
a repulse it was, and he has been also. 


and so he has been rusticating for a few 


him, his passion would have been influ- — 


Now to meet | 


Farinelli was pacing — 
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the floor with impatient strides, for his 
blood was in a fever, yet he, too, strove 


to be calm as the lady approached. She | . 


was, when he turned to her, startled and 


troubled by his appearance. His clothes | 


were soiled and dusty with his journey, 
_ for he had not changed his apparel ; his 
countenance was haggard ; his eyes wild 
and bloodshot ; his hair disordered. It 
was not altogether the plight in which 
the prima donna expected .to meet him, 
for he looked too much the distracted 
lover; and the lady at once felt that his 
distraction could not be from any pas- 
' sion for her. She was, therefore, em- 
barrassed; and instead of giving him 
the warm and tender welcome which 


she designed, she awaited for Farinelli to | 


open the subject of this interview. 
** Donna Clara, pray pardon the un- 


seemly state in which I have presented 


myself.” 3 
‘*Name it not, Farinelli. You know 
that I am glad tosee you. Be seated. 


You look fatigued.’’ 
Nay, lady; a sentence can relieve 
you of my presence. Where is my fos- 
ter-sister ’’ 

‘*Sir?”’ returned the lady, while from 


her face fled every particle of color, 


leaving: her as pale as a corpse. 

‘‘Where is my foster-sister, I repeat, 
Donna Clara?”’ 

*Am TI then her keeper? 

you came to see me, not ker. This is 

my house, not Terese Ben Ammon’s”’ 

*« My foster-sister has fled from Rome. 
You, know whither she has fled. Answer 
me, lady: where is my foster-sister?’’ - 

*Farinelli, you presume upon my 
patience. Were it another than your- 
self, I should be angry.”’ 

** Donna Clara, you.aided her flight!” 
“et t reason, sir, have you for say- 
ing so?” asked the lady, somewhat em- 
barrassed by the young man’s abrupt di- 
rectness, which she did not dare to re- 
sent by her usual cold hauteur. 

‘On the night of her flight your car- 
riage stopped for a while at the Church 
of St. Johns, near the house of Isaac 
‘Ben Ammon; ten minutes afterwards a 
lady entered it, and the carriage dashed 
away towards your villa; soon upon this, 
another carriage with four horses and 


two postillions drove up to your door, 
and the same lady entered it and imme- 
- diately left the city. This I have dis- 


I thought | 


covered from the police, at a handsome 
price, as you may expect.”’ 
‘‘Well, Farinelli, granting all this, 
which I will not deny, do you hold me 
responsible for the actions of Terese?”’ 
‘*No, Donna Clara; I simply ask— 
where is my foster-sister ! 
‘“‘Your /foster-sister/’’ returned. the 


‘lady bitterly, ‘‘why not insult me, sir, 


by a tenderer name than foster-sister?’’ 

received a letter from her,” con- 
tinued Farinelli. ‘‘ Read it, Signorina, 
It gave me the clue that you were in her 
entire confidence, and acted in concert 
with her.”’ | 

Donna Clara read it, and when she 
came to the passage advising the foster- 
brother to transfer his love to herself, 
the Spanish lady blushed and bit her lip 
with vexation till the blood came. 

‘¢Signorina Terese took upon herself 
too much to plead for me,’’ she observed 
haughtily, returning the letter ; but in a 
moment, she added gently: eo 

‘*But that letter manifest a sister’s 
regard for me, and gives vou no cause to 
insult me with questions. of Terese’s 
movements, when she herself has con- 
cealed them from you. All which she 
desired for you to know she has ex- 
plained. That should suffice you, Far- 
inellt.’’ | 

‘*But it does not. Yet I appeal to 
you as my foster-sister’s friend, Donna 
Clara, I beseech you tell me where she is_ 
now.”’ 

‘*T will not,” was the passionate reply. 

‘*Then I charge you with having be- 
trayed her—urged her’ into this flight— 
used your woman’s sophistry to tempt 
her into this course.’’ 7 

is false, sir! Leave my house. 
This moment, sir, leave my house.”’ 

‘*T will cbey you, Donna Clara,’’ said 
the young man, taking his hat to leave 
the room. 3 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


MINE-—IN LIFE OR IN DEATH. 


No sooner had Donna Clara Garcia 
ordered from her house, in her wrath, the 


.man for whom she would have given her 


life, than she would have given almost 
that life to unsay her words. | 
‘* No, no, Farinelli, I did not mean it; 
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your cruel charges wrung my 
me.”’ 
“Donna Clara, I leave your house. 


You shall see me no more.” 


But the Spanish lady threw herself be- 


tween him she loved and the door to in- 


feared, did he leave her now, it would be 


vent him from leavisig her forever. 


terrupt his exit. He attempted to pass 
her, but she threw herself imploringly, 
upon her knees. He attempted to raise 
her to remove her from his path, but she 


clung to him as she would have clung to 


life. 

‘*No, no, Farinelli, you shall not ; you 
shall not leave me thus. You shall not 
leave me to return no more.”’ 


‘‘Donna Clara, you have ordered me 


from your house. I but wait to obey 
you.’ | 
‘‘Forgive me! Forgive me! Oh, 


forgive me, Farinelli!’’ and still she 


clung to him in her distraction, for she 


_As a ship tossed at the mercy of the 
storm, is woman when the whole yearn- 
ing of her life is crowded into the span 
of a moment’s distraction. Her love is 
to her everything —not a fragment of her 
world. No wonder, then, that she clings. 
to its object with the tenacity that knows 
not the logic of reason when the logic of 
her feelings overwhelms all. 
that even the good woman clings to a bad 
man—her husband—to the last breath; 
and no wonder that Donna Clara, a 
Spanish woman whose very essence was 
passion, should cling to Farinelli to cok 


No wonder | 


have nought to urge for the proprieties, - 


but simply tell the story of Donna Clara 
Garcia, whose life has its tragedy as ter- 
rible as any which she had represented 


upon the stage. 


But Farinelli had been somewhat play- 
ing a part, for he had determined to 
wring from the prima donna her knowl- 
edge of the retreat of Terese, and her or- 
dering him from the house had given him 


the opportunity to. be cruel. 
‘* Rise, Donna Clara, 


foster-sister is.” 


“I will; I will on one condition,” she 


answered, rising. 
‘Name it, lady. 


Promise me she shall never be | 
wife."’ The lady, it will be renem- 


I will not bailed 
you thus, if you will tell me where my 


touched ‘my heart. 


bered exacted a similar promise from 


promise you, Donna Clara ; and I 


do it sincerely.’’ x 

‘* But swear by all your hopes of salva 
tion.”’ 

**I swear by all my hopes of salvation, 
that I will never seek to make my foster- 
sister my wife. I had already resolved 
st.’? 


‘Then I will tell you: she is in Paris a 


with Spontini.’’ 

‘¢ Thank God. Then my foster-sister 
is safe.”’ 

‘*And now, Farinelli, you will return © 
again. You will return again —will. you 
not?” 

‘*T must first seek m foster-sister, 
Donna Clara.’’ d 

‘*No, no; go not to her. 
to’ her!’’ 

‘*I must; but believe me, I shall not 
forget this night’s scene. Lady you have — 

I dare say no more. 
Let us end this interview ; and may heaven nas 
bless you.”’ 

‘‘And you, Farinelli; may heaven 
bless you! We shall meet again in 
Paris.” 

They parted. The Spanish lady had : 
more than half won the object of rw life,. 
and she had returned to her gay yeny. a, 
with a hopeful heart. 

‘*«Gentlemen, I am engaged for Paris.” 

Paris!’’ 

Leave Rome!”’ 

And npon such a triumph 

Such were the acclamations which met 
this sudden announcement. 

** May I hope for the pleasure of your 
company, Donna Clara? for I, too, go to. 
Paris,’’ observed the Marquis Baglioni. 

‘*Delightful, Marquis. I accept the 
offer. And now, gentlemen, let us renew 
the festivities of the night. And then for 
Paris, 

The party broke up at three in the 
morning. Their gifted hostess did all she 


Oh, go not 


could to keep up the spirits of her guests; 


but the gentlemen were evidently not 
pleased with the prima donna’s announce- 
ment of an engagement for Paris. =. 
Donna Clara felt much relieved elie 
her guests had departed, for she wassick _ 
at heart with the brilliant nothings of the 
evening which her admirers had poured — 
into her ears. One moment of onate 
from Farinelli would ave bee 
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to her worth a lifetime of admiration 
from noble gallants, whose favors she 
looked upon merely asa woman of the 
world. But to Farinelli, she wasa woman 
of heart; and after his call and the pas- 
sionate scene that night with him, she 
ached to be alone with her thoughts. 

When she had retired to her chamber, 
she approached a crucifix which stood 
upon the table near her bedside. 
gazed upon it wistfully and seemed as 
though she felt a great impulse to fall 
on her knees before it and vent her 
heart in supplication, for love at that 
moment made her more religious; it 
purified her of some of the dross of her 
nature. But the spirit of an earthly 
passion triumphed over the gentler feel- 
ing, and the angel of evil drove from 
her presence the angel of good. She 
fell not before the crucifix. She took it 
in her hand not for prayer, but for a 
great oath to which her whole being 
gave fearful response. 

she said, apostrophising 
the absent one, ‘‘ You have sworn to me, 
to-night, by your hopes of salvation that 
she shall never be your wife. My oath 
shall now be added to yours. By this 
awful symbol of our church, I swear 
that you shall be mine! In life or in 
death you shall be mine. At the altar or 
in the grave, my hand shall be your 
link,” 

And the-Spanish woman kissed the 
crucifix. That solemn oath the angel of 
fate recorded. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


A NEW MATING IN SIR RICHARD’S FAMILY. 


We must return now to the Courtneys, 
whom we left in great trouble by the 
stern decision of the conscience of the 
two families that the Jewess and the 
Christian must not mate. 

But not alone had come this decision. 
There was, as we have noted, by the 
united canceling of the betrothel be- 
tween Walter Templar and Eleanor 
Courtney, a thorough disarrangement of 
the entire family intentions. Nor 


did the towering barrier of religions and 
races, which had, by the appearing of 
Isaac Ben Ammon into the action, so 
suddenly come between our hero and 


She. 


heroine bring about a return to the old 
engagements of the Courtney family. 
The betrothal once canceled with such 
sonscientious solemnity in the minds of 
the cousins, it could never be recon- 
firmed. Walter Templar was the last 
man whom Eleanor Courtney would 
now have chosen to wed. She would as 
soon have thought of marrying her own 
brother as Walter. Indeed, in renoun- 
cing the marriage engagement, be be- 
came to her precisely as an only brother. 
The very sanctity of the past relations 
made him more than a cousin, and their 
early associations and attachments con- 
firmed the brother and sisterhood of 
their nature and family which existed 
between them. | 

There were also other phases of the 


case, as it now stood between Walter and 


Eleanor. A sense of pride and love had 
entered into the maiden’s mind. ‘To 
have married her to Walter would have 
humbled, not exalted, her. As we have 
said, Eleanor possessed the same lofty 
conscientious character as Walter, and it 
must be confessed, the -same_ touch 
therein of imperiousness. She was not 
haughty in a petty sense, but she had all 
that pride and dignity of sense which-is 
so strongly marked in the old English 
aristocracy, who would torture their own 
hearts or go to the block, as became the 
peerage of a lofty nation, but not relax 
to save their heart from the torture or 
their necks from the headsman’s stroke. 
This was remarkably illustrated by Eliz- 


abeth of England, when she signed the 


death-warrant of her petted Essex, which 
called forth from Henry the Great of 
France, the eulogy that Elizabeth alone 
could perfectly play the sovereign; and 
it was also illustrated by Charles I., who 
would not, to- Cromwell and the High 


Commission Court, bend his. dignity to 


save his head. Now, Eleanor Courtney. 
possessed this same sense of lofty pro- 
priety and she would not have consented 
to the renewal of the betrothal with her 
cousin Walter, even had she loved him 
with the love that woman is capable of 
feeling for the one whom she is destined 
to find either in this or another life as 
her mate everlastingly. Had she deemed 
Walter that one, she would now have re- 
fused him until he had come round to 
feel that she was his other half—his 


‘necessary link for self-completement. 
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De Lacy 


TULLIDGE'S QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 


Had she felt him ers in this sense, still 
she would have given him to Terese, 
under the circumstances, leaving it to 


the hereafter to bring about the eternal 


union of spiritual fitness, when the 
crossed circumstances of this life are 
swept away and the self-parts come 


together as though all things had a pre- 


ordination. It is thus somehow or other 


that women of fine sentiments every-. 
their 


where -philosophize touching 
yearnings for their own mates, when they 
find crosses in their love or unfitness in 
their marriages. And in this matter, 


though they may not be so practically 
sound as men, they are more sentimen- 


tally wise. 
But the 


subject of love in its positive phases. 


tined to be her eternal mate. She real- 


ized now the investigation of the matter 
was so peculiarly pressed home that 
Walter was too much like her own self. 
They were the two fosttive natures, and 
not capable of that beautiful blending of | 
_ kindred natures in opposites.. That law 
of kindred is not only physiological, but 
We find it every- 
where in nature illustrated ; and the fit- 
‘ness of the sex for a union is one of its 
examples; and that example has its 
This law was forced upon’ 


also psychological. 


finer details. 
Eleanor Courtney’s perceptions by her 


own circumstances, and she /e/¢ before 


her reason sensed it, or her delicacy 


worded it to herself that Frederick De 


revocation of the betrothal 
had brought Eleanor Courtney to the 
In 
questioning her own heart closely, she 
found that she loved Walter as an only 
brother; and that she did not feel that 
yearning towards him as for the one des- 


Lacy, not Walter Templar, was her fit- 


ting mate. 
acter which had so harmonized Walter 


Every peculiarity of char-— 


and Frederick in their life and friend-— 
ship, fitted Eleanor Courtney and young > 


for a corresponding union, 
Eleanor and Frederick, excepting in the 
sex, were almost identically Walter and 
the De Lacy over again, or Sir Richard 
and his dead friend repeated now exactly 
in their children just as they had first 


intended. Their mating was simply in 


their case a transposition from Frederick 
and Alice to Frederick and Eleanor. 
Moreover, as already hinted, the dis- 
| ment of the union in one case in 
the family of Sir Richard Courtney had 


conscientiously abandoned: their 


-disarranged the union in both cases _ 


between the young folks. Sir Richard 
and his sister, Lady Templar, in resign- 


‘ing the one case to the choice of the 
heart, had resigned it in both cases. and | 


given up their entire scheme of mating 
their children. Philosophically, they 
now realized that these family matings 
by arbitrary rule were wrong and pro-. 
ductive. of disappointment, and they 


. All this, the young people felt 
indeed, Sir Richard gave them to under-: 
stand as much and that they were all left 
free. to follow the bent of their own 
choice. They now, therefore, felt them- — 
selves unembarrassed and relieved from — 
the ties of all former engagements. : 
This new state of affairs in Sir Richard 


-Courtney’s family brought Frederick De 


Lacy and Eleanor into another circle of 
relations. They gravitated towards each 
other by mutual impulse rather. than 
design, and soon realized their remark: 


able fitness for a union of souls. At 


first Frederick De Lacy was startled— 
aye somewhat shocked by the discovery, 
for in the buddings of really the first: 
passion of. his life, it seemed like treason 
to the former matings. He schooled his 
heart severely upon the matter and 
repeatedly resolved to keep aloof from 
Eleanor, but in a few hours he found 
himself unwittingly by her side again. 
At length he became reconciled in his 
conscience to these new circumstances, 
for it is easy to become reconciled to 
that which our hearts desire. This in 
the case in question was also the more | 
readily brought about by the fact that 
Sir Richard Courtney evidently did not 
disapprove, but looked on with a favor- 
able eye. Walter Templar was also 
evidently gratified as far as Eleanor and 
Frederick was concerned, with — this 
providential turn of affairs. As the case 
now stood the young De Lacy was fairly 
in love with Eleanor Courtney. ea 
Six months had elapsed since the 
announcement that the Jewess and the 
Christian must not mate. Walter had 
fallen into his misantrophic mood. He 
shunned all company and all association 
even to that of his uncle Courtney. It 
was the first time in his life that there 
had not been unreserved communion 
between Walter and Sir Richard. The | 
noble uncle regretted this much, but he 
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could not intrude upon the deep afflict- 
tions of his nephew, but he trusted that 
time would soften the stroke. Fred’s 
alone was the only presence, excepting 
that of one which did not disturb rather 
than soothe Walter, but even with him he 
exchanged only a few words, from month 
to month, of that summer and autumn 
after his return from Italy. To Fred he 
would sometimes give, with a fervent 
grasp of the hand, a prayer that no cloud 
might darken the future of his friend 
and Eleanor, so that the lovers knew 
that Walter in his gloom was not un- 
mindful of their happiness. This fact 
gave Eleanor much satisfaction, but she 
mourned over her cousin, though she 
approached him not, while Fred would 
often sadly remark to her: 

‘* Walter is indeed now as Night shorn 
of all her splendor—no moon, no star 
in his sky.”” 

For hours each day, Walter Templar 
would roam alone in the noble park of 
the Courtney estate in Somersetshire. 
Amid the solitary oaks that towered to 
the sky, he found Nature in harmony 
with his own mind; and when autumn 
came along, and the leaves fell, he ex- 
perienced in the grand solitude of the 
park a fitness with his own state. But 
there was one other presence that often 
hovered around him: it was that of his 
cousin Alice Courtney. ae 

Oftentimes, in the park, Walter and 
_ Alice would meet. He would speak to 

her gently, for he seemed to realize that 
she was not long for this world. Some- 
times he would gaze upon her mournfully, 
with this impression upon his mind, and 
then, taking her by the hand, he would 
walk with her among the fallen leaves of 
the trees, like two doomed ones who had 
seen their last summer of life. 
these walks exchanged but few words, 
though Alice felt supremely happy; but 


her presence never made any claim 


upon her cousin, and as he_ never 
dreamt of any new love, and looking 
upon Alice almost as a spiritual creature 
from another sphere, this tender associa- 
tion startled him not. 


anxiously marked this association, and 
already had began to hope for a union 
between Walter and Alice. 

In the meantime, Terese Ben Ammon 
was in Paris with her master, Spontini, 


They in 


Sir Richard 
Courtney and Lady Templar, however, | 


| following her profession, and dreaming, 


in her, pious reflections, of a union with | 
Walter Templar in the better life to 
come. Farinelli was also there, and so 
was Donna Clara Garcia. There we 
shall meet them by-and-bye; and there 
we shall meet the Angel of Death, hover- 
ing over one of the characters of our 
story. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
SAVED FROM DEATH. 


We now come to an incident between 
Walter Templar and Alice Courtney. 

It was autumn; Alice Courtney and 
Walter were taking a ride in the Park. 
The horse which Alice rode was usually 
gentle, though high-spirited ; but it was 
the maiden’s favorite, and the noble 
creature knew the hand of his gentle 
mistress. The maiden had pursuaded 
her cousin to a ride, but they trotted 
along side by side, each wrapped in self- 
communion. There was, however, a 
yearning in Alice’s heart towards her 
sombre cousin, painful from its very 
speechlessness. She was beginning to 
understand its secret voices. This occu- 
pied her thoughts to-day. 

The gentle Alice would never have 
allowed her mind to so run upon her 
cousin Walter had not the interruption 
of the union between him and Terese 
occurred, coupled with the changed cir- 
cumstances in her own family touching 
the old betrothals. But the sorrows of 
her cousin Walter had drawn her towards 
him, and that ethereal state of nature 


into which she was fast hastening, made 


her peculiarly susceptible to his griefs. 
She felt herself less of this world than of 
the world to come, and the office of a 
ministering angel seemed the one more 
fitted for her than that of a bride of 
earth. Already a deep conviction had 
taken possession of Alice that she would 
die young, though she sought to hide 
this fact from her father and sister 
Eleanor. Hence she was not drawn 
towards the gallant young Lord Fred- 
erick De Lacy, for he was in manhood’s 
rich bloom, and was palpably a being of 
earth, notwithstanding the purity of his 
native character. He was in the spring 
of life, while she, though young, was in 


| life’s autumn. But the grand sombre 
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state of her cousin Walter wnat a 


charm for the spiritual Alice, for he was 
like the night into which she was fast 
hastening. ‘There was the morning after 
the night, but the night came first; and 
when that morning Sroké, she saw her- 


self, in fancy, hovering over her cousin | 


Walter a guardian spirit to him. | 
Such fancies as these filled Alice 


-Courtney’s mind as her horse trotted 


along by the side of Walter Templar. 


- Suddenly, from the underwood, as they 
rode through the park, a fierce hound 
rushed upon the noble steed which Alice 
rode, and his deep-mouthed bayings 
frightened the spirited creature into an 
@cstasy of madness. 
had fairly awoke from her dreams, the 
horse, feeling no resolute hand to check 
him, had bounded away like a sudden 
whirlwind, and as he flew along his hoofs 
seemed to shake the very ground 
beneath, while the fierce hound pursued 


like a demon just set loose upon its prey. 


Before Walter Tempiar could take in the 
Situation, his cousin Alice was several 
hundred paces from him. He put spurs 
deep into the sides of thé mare which he 
rode, and she started with all her speed 


to the rescue, but Alice’s horse gained 
ground every moment. 


flying steeds. At length Walter became 


aiarmed, for he thought he saw Alice 
reel several times in her saddle, but she 
recovered herself again, for she per- 
ceived a danger before her which now 
struck dismay to the heart of her cousin. 
The horse in his mad flight was ap- 
proaching a deep ravine which nature 
had formed near the boundaries of the 


k, and certain destruction seemed 


fore the maiden. Walter, no longer 
able to contain his speech in the excite-— 


ment of the fearful crisis, almost shrieked, 


in the full compass of his trumpet voice: 
_ Alice, from the saddle—from the sad- 
dle! ‘Throw yourself from the saddle!” | 

It seemed the maiden’s only chance 


from death, and though a confused leap 
from the saddle of a fying steed might | 
have eae her, it was pre 


Before the rider 


More than a 
mile had been made in the mad flight, 
but the maiden’s horse showed no signs 
of stopping, for the voice of cheer 
which Walter sent after his cousin in- 
creased the animal’s tright, which the 
young man perceiving, produced a 
silence broken only by the feet of the 


erable to 


| toe: ance to pieces in the deep ravine. 


But no; Alice threw herself not from — ae 
the saddle, perhaps because she took oot. 


in the import of her cousin’s wild 
words. It was too late, the horse was 
within a few bounds from the edge of 
the chasm—another moment surely 
all will be over. ~ 

Just then came another wild cry, 
with such a might of declamatory power 
that his voice rang like that of an arch- 
angel’s voice from the skies: 

‘‘ Alice, firm to your seat! Firm to 
your seat! I, Walter!’’ 

Alice gathered strength at her cousin 3. 
cry, while the steed, electrified by it into 
a demoniac fury, took the fearful leap, 
threw the maiden over his head on toa 
thick bed of fallen leaves on the other 
side, and then brought suddenly up by a 
giant oak, reared upon his haunches and ~ 
fell back to be dashed in pieces down 


the deep ravine. 


“My God—my God!’ burst from 
Walter. who.for an instant thought that 
Alice had been carried to the dreadful 
death with the horse, but the joyful shout 
of a woodman on the other side: ‘All 
right, Sir Walter!’ brought him to the 
truth, and saved him from the leap 
which most likely would have been his 
destruction. Then, turning the head of 
the noble mare which bore him down - 
towards a narrower passage of the ravine, 
which he knew was near, he barely cleared 
the chasm and reached in safety the other 
side. In a moment more he was dis- 
mounted by the side of his gentle 
cousin, and her head was pillowe ten- 
derly upon his bosom. ae 

His trumpet voice had saved her, for 
it reassured her, and frightened her horse 
seemingly beyond a mortal creature’s 
leap. For an instant the steed was as a 
winged thing; the next, a bloody, 
mangled corse at the bottom of e 
ravine. We have spoken often of Wal- 
ter’s extraordinary voice, and his 
operatic practice in declamation had now > 
almost wrought a miracle. | 

The woodman hastened to a bubbling 
stream close at hand, and filling his hat 
with cooling water, brought it to our 
hero, who sprinkled it copiously ypon 
his cousin's burning brow, while the 


peasant, with delicate tact, retired at 


distance among the trees. 
Alice Courtney revived her 
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swoon for ‘a moment to find herself on 
the bosom of her cousin Walter. She 


ked up into his face with an angel’s 
smile, and then resigning herself to the 


blissful ecstasy of the situation, her 
spirit returned again. almost within the 
gates.of the other world, where her soul 
was hastening. Her cousin, finding that 
_ she had relapsed into a death-like state, 
called the woodman to him. With the 
assistance of the peasant, Walter placed 
Alice in the saddle of the brave mare 
which had borne him to the rescue, and 
the noble creature, by her gentleness, 
_ seemed to realize all which had happened. 
Walter then mounted the steed and 
took his cousin like a child in his strong 
arms and bore her to Courtney House, 
avoiding the ravine in their homeward 
course. The family of Sir Richard was 
shocked by the accident—there was a 
new trouble in store for their generous 
hearts. 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE LAST HOPE. 


It was a week after the date of the in- 
cident related in the last chapter. Alice 
Courtney had passed through a critical 
state, and now her life still hung as upon 
a thread. The family physician had just 
left her chamber. Sir Richard led him 
into a private room; Lady Templar fol- 


lowed the two gentlemen, for she was as - 


anxious to hear the candid opinion of 
the man of science. 
“Dr. Cooper, you understand a 
father’s anxious heart for his darling?’’ 
‘¢T do, Sir Richard.’’ 
‘* You will answer me without reserva- 
tion?”’ 
*T hope for the best, Sir Richard.’’ 
‘*Nay, Doctor, but speak as you 
think,’’ urged the afflicted parent. ‘‘Tell 
me, will my child live?” 
__ ** My brother would know the worst, 
Dr. Cooper,” added Lady Templar. 
‘*'Tell us truly, will the child live?” 
_ * Her life is in the hands of Heaven, 
‘Lady Templar.” 
_ **Then I am to understand there is no 
hope for my darling?’’ observed the 
baronet... 
__ **Not so, Sir Richard. There is a 
_ hope—only one hope. But it is not 
sin my power to bid you hope. _ Sir 


é 
Walter Templar can alone give you 
that.’”’ 
“Your thought runs with my own, 
Dr. Cooper,’’ remarked Alice’s father; 
‘fand it was to find out your view of 
this delicate case that we now consult 
you. My sister and myself have talked 
over the matter many an hour during the 
past week, and we resolved to-day to 
speak to you.”’ | 

‘‘I am glad of this, Sir Richard. I 
have marked the words of your daughter 
in her moments of delirium, aud the ob-. 
ject of all her fancies. Sir Walter 
Templar is that object.”’ 

‘*My sister and myself have noted 
the fact, and it has been the subject’of 
our deep consideration. She fancies 
herself the spirit bride of her cousin.” | 

‘*‘Let Sir Walter Templar make her 
his bride of earth and she may be 
saved,’’ said the physician. ‘‘ Yet I 
will not conceal from you the fact, Sir 
Richard, that your daughter inherits the 
seeds of consumption from her mother, 
but offspring might prolong her life for 
many a year. It is the only hope, and as 
I have said, it rests with your nephew to 
confirm 

‘‘ Brother Richard, we must now speak 
to my son,’ here observed Lady 
Templar. 

“Knows Sir Walter aught of his 
cousin’s fancies,’’ asked the physician of 
the mother. 

‘‘Qnce my son heard the words of 
Alice in speaking of herself.as his spirit 
bride, but he has made no comment 
upon it, nor has he since entered his 
cousin’s chamber, though he almost 
hourly makes inquiries concerning her.’’ 

‘<Sir Richard, you must speak to your 
nephew. If all be well, a short inter- 
view between him and your daughter 
may be granted. Upon it her life de- 
pends. But tax not the strength of my 
patient much, barely enough to give her 
hope. Inthe morning I will call again. 
Adieu, Sir Richard. Adieu, my lady; 
and may all be well.’’ 

‘‘Heaven grant it, Doctor!’’ re- 
sponded the afflicted father. : 

Sir Richard Courtney next sought his 
nephew. The noble baronet was troubled 
ini his sense of propriety ; but it was for 
his darling’s life he was about to plead. 
He would perhaps have hesitated long, 


had it been to any other man than Sir 
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Walter Templar. He did not doubt for 
a moment that his nephew would give to 
him back his daughter’s life; 
knowing our hero’s love for Terese Ben 
Ammon, he felt it almost sacrilege to 
attempt to root it from his heart, but his 
_child’s life was at stake, and Walter’s 
“mother urged him to ‘make the appeal. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
HIS SPIRIT-BRIDE, 


In the conference which took place 
between Sir Richard and our hero, Sir 
‘Walter, by his consideration, spared 
much his noble relative’s pride. He 
had anticipated all and was prepared. 

** My dear uncle,’’ he observed, almost 
as soon as Sir Richard opened the sub- 
ject, “I understand it all, even as you 
know of the past. The old love cannot 
die, but that part of my heart which is 
not by Terese belongs to Alice. 
I love the one without loving the other 
less. There is a strange blending of both 
in my affections. Indeed they seem to 
me almost as one, and not two. 
shall be my bride.’’ 

But Walter—’’ 

‘- Nay, my dear uncle, say no more; 
Alice shall be my bride. 
‘cousin this evening ?"’ 

Sir Richard Courtney wrung his 


nephew’s hand, but spoke not for he 


dared not trust himself to speech. Seek- 
ing to command his emotions, he left 
Sir Walter Templar and went with a full 
heart to the chamber of his daughter, to 
inform her that his nephew desired an 
interview with her. 

** Alice, my darling child,’’ said Sir 
Richard, as he stood by the bedside of 
his daughter, *fyour cousin Walter has 
asked permission to pay you a visit. He 
has something very important to say to 
you. Do you think we can grant his re- 


quest? Now you must not agitate your- . 


self, my darling. But perhaps we had 
- better defer the meeting till to-morrow. 
Your cousin must curb his impatience. 
‘*No, pepe, I will see Walter to-night,” 
the maiden replied. 
When Sir Richard addressed his 


Walter Templar for an interview, her 


heart bounded within her, and her 
alabaster countenance became beautified. 


but, 


Alice 


Can I see my 


cousins alone. 


with a rich blush, which made her look, 
more than ever, spiritual. She read in 


her father’s own face the deep meaning 


of his words, though he threw into his 
voice a pleasant tone, and smiled upon 
her with beaming affection. Indeed, 


notwithstanding the baronet’s just and 


generous soul, and his kind remembrance 


of Terese, the Hebrew Maiden, he was 


unspeakably gratified with the avowal lof 


his nephew that Alice should be his 
bride. His conscience would have re- 


proached him for a father’s selfishness, — 


had it not been for the fact that Terese 
was a Jewess, and that the two families 


had pronounced the decision that re- 


ligions and races had placed God and 
Nature’s barriers between the _ two. 
Conscience, therefore, was on the side 
of Walter’s union with his Christian 
cousin, rather than with a maiden of the 
Jewish race, for even if she became a 
Christian by adoption, to her family she 
would be as an apostate from the faith 
of her ancestors. All things considered, 

therefore, Sir Richard deemed the re- 
solve of Walter to make Alice his bride, 
much as a kind interposition of Provi- 


dence for good, brought about in its 


mysterious but beneficent ways, Hence 


| the beaming joy of the father when he 
communicated to his daughter the hint 


of the blessed proposal which Walter 


| was about to make. 


Lady Templar, as soon as Alice had 
expressed her wish to see Walter that 
night, left the chamber and, in a few 
minutes, returned with her son. The 


‘mother, then going to the bedside of her 


niece, kissed her affectionately ; and, 
taking her brother Richard by the hand, 
led him from the room, leaving the 
The mother’s action 
was expressive ; Walter and Alice under- 
stood its meaning. 

As soon as his uncle and mother had 
left the room, Walter approached and 


knelt by the bedside of his cousin and — 


took her unresisting hand. ods 
‘‘ Dear Alice,’’ he began, ‘‘I come to 
ask you to bless me with this love-link 


which now I hold. Walter need not 
-taultiply words to you. 
Alice, be my bride ?”’ 

daughter concerning the request of | 


Will you, dear — 


The proposal was like Walter Templar, _ 


so fine 


all earnestness, no artificial flourish, a 
soul in every word, a volume of 
in a few sentences. There was also 
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tact and exquisite delicacy in this brevity, 
for Alice knew all the past. A long 
passionate speech would have shocked, 
not made her joyful. Indeed,” this 
family, whose absolute truthfulness and 
noble simplicity had made such a deep 
impression on Judah Nathans, could best 
appreciate and manifest this fervent 
genuineness which so characterized them 
all. Walter’s few but earnest words 
therefore were better appreciated by the 
maiden than would have been a long 
passionate speech as from a distracted 
lover. Her artless answer to her cousin 
was‘of the same character. 

‘*Yes, dear Walter, I will be your 
bride—your spirit-bride!’’ | 

‘* Nay, dearest Alice, live forme! I 
know your thought. I heard you express 
pa fancy in unconscious moments. But 

ask you now to be my bride of earth.’’ 

‘‘T will, Walter, but not yet. I am 
not. near enough to the gate of heaven. 
I will be your bride of earth, but not 
until the last hour of my mortal life, 
- when my own sphere is opening above 
me. Terese shall take my place, and I 
will be your spirit bride.”’ 

‘‘Qh, no, my gentle one, you must 
not pass away from us. Live for your 
father, for me, for us all. Thirk not, 
dear Alice, that I do not love you, for I 
do truly. I love Terese, but my heart 
and life is not less yours. As I have told 
my uncle, there is a strange blending of 
you both in the yearnings of my nature. 

eaven has willed that Terese must not 
be mine; be you Terese and Alice in one.”’ 

‘*‘ Heaven has not so willed it, Walter 
—Heaven has not so willed it. Terese 
after me, will be your bride of earth, 
and I your bride of heaven. You know 
they say that the vision of those who 
are near eternity often take in the future, 
when that of those who are long for 
earth is dim. Well, dear Walter, I have 
seen the future. It is not a mere fancy. 
I shall be your spirit bride, but linked 
for a few moments on earth by the holy 
sacrament of the church. es, I have 
seen it all, as in a beautiful vision. Te- 
rese has been there in the scene and has 
how her bridegroom to me, and then 

reathing on you both a blessing, my 
spirit has ascended and hovered above 
you, leaving her in my place—the one to 


Mey the bride of earth, the other the 


ride of heaven,’’~ 


| 


‘*Talk not so, dear Alice. These are 

but beautiful fancies of your own pure, 
generous soul, wrought by a crisis 
which has brought you near unto 
death. But you will soon be strong. 
You will live for me—promise that dear 
one,”’ 
**T will live for you, hovering ever 
only just above you, sharing in. all 
your joys, comforting in your sor- 
rows, keeping far from you, by my 
spirit presence, every harm that Alice’s 
prayers can charm away. Remem- 
ber it, dear Walter, in your after- 
life. I will be near you. All will be 
fulfilled. Hush, Walter, your mother’s 
footsteps approach. Not a word of this 
to your mother or my father yet.”’ 

Lady Templar entered and warned her 
son that his interview had been long — 
enough; and Walter impressed on the 
lips of his bride elect his first kiss as a 
lover, and left Alice alone with his 


mother. 


Here was one of those interesting 
cases so often met with in life, where it 
would seem.that both fate and the heart’s 
purest and deepest affections had bound 
three souls together. Wherever we meet 
them in monogamic society, we mourn 
that one or the other of the gentler ones 
must be sacrificed. It is then that even 
the severest monogamist feels a latent 
conviction of the necessity of some great 


‘provision in the divine arrangements for 


the harmony of sexual kindred. They 
three are one, The most heartless and 
and selfish dare not doubt it. Yet in the 
narrow views of the endless unions, so- 
ciety dares to say the one must be sacri- 
ficed, but the tender-hearted fondly 
hope that all will be righted in the world 
above. Why should not such cases also 
be righted in this sphere of earthly 
unions? But spiritual Alice Courtney 
has chosen for herself the place of a 
bride of Heaven: 


A LEGEND OF KILBRIDE. 
Inscrtbed to the memory of Mr. Edward 


i Sayers, 
now in the flowery land, who was an intelligent flo- 


rist, and sometime gardener to the Prophet Joseph 


Smith, in Nauvoo. 
BY JOHN LYON. 


Sayers, when I think of the hours that we 


Have spent together musing on gay flow’rs, 
Methinks their beauty, more reflectively, 
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Where nature’s witch’ry more fantastic grow, 


“In those bright days of innocence I felt 


_ ‘Those scenes reflection takes in at a glance, 
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gp mon brighter, like your thoughts refresh’d with 
showers, 


Recalling back those sunny scenes, and hours 
Of youth. and manhood, when I learn’d to know 
From thee, and them, their names, in nature's 


poesy, heaven-inspiti ing glow 


The charms of nature thrilling thro’ my brain, 
Tho’ ail its nameless beauties were unspelt, 
I gazed upon them in poetic strain— 
I loved these flowers, and love them still; in vain 
I strived to cipher what they all portrayed— 
Tho’ mused in solitude, these thoughts remain, 
And o’erthe gardener’s landscape spread 
A witching charm, when youth's bright, dreamy 
hours are. fled.. 


Along the Calder’s dark, meand’ring 
O'ershadowed by old, lofty elm trees, 
I’ve wander'd oft, and in some lonely nook 
Have sought my wayward fancy there to please, 
Where wild flowers shed their odor to the breeze, 
Far from the din of busy, plodding men, : 
‘Midst nature’s grandeur, lost in fancied ease, 
I'd sit, and hear the fox howl from his den 
‘Neath the steep cascade—waters rumbling round | 
the gien. 


SAINT BRIDE, the birthplace of my father's sire, 
Wes all a garden-of dame Nature’s own 

Around her well there grew the scented brier, 
As if by magic o’er the fountain thrown— 
And on its margin, all along were strewn 

Flowers which the monks in olden time had sowed, 
The seeds of which by annual winds were blown 

Around the Abbey’s mould’ring dark abode, | 
And grew, and bloomed, and died, where’er the 

water flowed. | 


Oft when the twilight darken’d up the hill, 
Near the grey ruins of the monast'’ry, 
I've listen'd to the owls’ sad mourning thrill 
That chimed a dirge to the departing day. 
- Histrionic monks, in ghostly cowl array 
Seem'd in my mind's imaginative spell— 
All doing penance, ‘round those ruins grey 
As were wont, as old tradition tell, 
On their bare knees, all bleeding, ‘round. the 


Abbey well. 


Flowers, and ruins, form life’s sad romance; 
Below, the dead,—above, the mould’ring stone, 


And tells the history of the by-past gone; 

And sighs o'er fading nature with a moan 
Made sadder by the fading flowers we see, 

Where like sad mourners, weeping all alone, 
Bending with dew-drops in their agony : 

Of love, and grief, and death, and immortality \_ 


The beauteous landscape and the daisied lawn, 
And honeysuckle winding round the door— 

The double-leaved rose-bush, at early dawn, 
—— with the dew-drops, which they blushing 


The ive green, that round the hawthorn hoar, 
Clasped like an infan* to its mother's breast— 

Are scenes reflective of the days of yore, 
Sweet, happy scenes of guileless boyhood blest! . 

Ere powonous thoughts of care had round my: 
spirit prem. 


With tears, re 


drooping 
Along the windings of that wizard stream, | 
Where, 'neath a tree, a sainted maid 
Lay mingling with the dust’s oblivious dream. 
E‘eti now her fabled story is the theme | 
In winter tales, and of her wailing sprite, : : 
Seen with her lover, when the lightning’s waa 
Flits o'er the pathway, of some plodding wight. ; 
Who sees the loving spares in the dark 


‘Ot le birth and ancient pedigree, 

Whe with her father lived, and was the son 
And heir of a greatlord in Germany. 
Her father knew they loved : isa was be. 

To their alliance. on this earth together 
She took the veil, anun and devotee 

To live and die, than wed to any other | 2 
When the confessor told he was her own halt 

brother ! 


_ ‘Her father kept the secret, till his death, 
reasons why his consent was denied— 
Lest scorn should sully, with her envious breath, 
His former folly—to a worse allied 
Tho’ well he loved them both, and vainly tried 
To heal the blight his secret had 
Yet he revealed in anguish, ere he died— 
The lover was his own beloved son, | 
The illegitimate, through lust and law ee 


She languished, slowly pined away and died— 
He lived unmarried three score years and more, 
Yet ne'er forgot his loving sister-bride; 
He loved till death, as she had done before, 
And was interred in thesame grave. No more. 
Remains of this old village tale’s sad secret to we, 
Save that they meet by the old Abbey door, 
And disappear beside the haunted well, 
Where ere reigns and fear still binds the 


monast'ry beside the wood 
Still points in scorn this man's ignoble birth, 
And holds its echo on the multitude, 
While it, like them, is mould’ring into earth; 
Still the sto 's told at ev'ry cottar’s hearth ee 
ecting on great feudal pow’rs, 
So stained with crime, devoid of virtuous worth. 
Sin lives, while love lies ‘mould’ ring among 
With all their greatness, pride, and POM Ae 
stately tow'rs. 


Yet, there the lily, rose, and violet blue, bee 
The emblems of their love, do bloom and saete 
Along the stream, where oft they still renew 
Their pledge of love, in spirit accents low— 
Beneath the cypress, where the waters flow 
That wail in spirit language the grott 
Along its margin, on this fairy spo 
Where blooms the myrtle with "ee sweet forget. 
me-not. 


Sayers, to thee I have inscribed this tale 
OF fi flowers and vines that in the garden grow 


Which speaks the soul's mute language in Sietait 


Of human feeling, happiness, and woe— 

Chronicled with crime, and suffering here below, 
Wove with tradition, and my native place, yy 

*Saint Bride! egend I bestow, 
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DRAMATIC REMINISCENCES 


With of our Actors. 


I. PHILIP MARGETTS. 


Our popular comedian and_char- 
acter actor, Philip Margetts, was 
born in Warwickshire, England, on 
the roth of February, 1829. His 
early life was interspersed with the 
usual romance which comes in the drama 
of self-reliant boys. At school we can 
well imagine our favorite comedian ex- 
temporizing. a farce of some ‘‘ Two 
Polts,’’ to the infinite amusement of his 
school fellows; but when he reached the 
age of twelve there. came on a diviner 
drama of his life: it was the one in 
which thousands of us Mormon Elders 
have been devoted actors even from our 
boyhood. At twelve Philip Margetts 
became a juvenile in the most legitimate 
of plays, in which he has never been a 
comedian but a sterling actor in a 
 diviner part. 


Heber C. Kimball and Orson Hyde 
opened the British mission in the middle 
of the year 1837, and in 1840, Brigham, 
with eight more of the Twelve Apostles, 
arrived:in England. About this period 
the family embraced the gospel of the 
new dispensation opened a few years 
previous in the mission of the Prophet 
Joseph Smith; and in 1841, our esteemed 
brother Philip came into the Church of 


Latter-day Saints. Over a quarter of a. 


century of his life has been spent in 
actual usefulness among the people of his 
adoption, and it must be truly gratifying 
to him to receive the often manifestations 
of the public favor, and to know that to- 
_ day there is scarcely a man in Utah who 
has an unkindly feeling toward Philip 
-Margetts. 
From the period 1841 until 1850, with 
the exception of a few months, his life 


as a mechanic was devoted to the engin- | 


eering department, duly passing through 


the different grades of training necessary . 
to qualify him for the responsible posi- 
_— of engine driver.- At the time he: 


was preparing to leave England for 
America, he had reached the position for 
which he had qualified himself, and ran 
his trains on the tracks of the London 
North Western Railway. 


Our favorite made up his mind to re- 
sign his excellent situation and start for 
Great Salt Lake City, which he did in 
January, 1850. With his mother and 
two of his brothers and sister he’ left 
Liverpool in the ship Argo, and landed 
at New Orleans in March. He passed 
up the rivers to St. Louis, St. Joseph and 
Kanesville. He then crossed the plains 
with ox teams as far as theypper cross- 
ing of the Platte. He there left the 
train by permission and started with his 
brother Henry and another young man 
for Great Salt Lake City on foot. In 
this circumstance there is a touch of ad- 
venture. ‘‘ The trials, privations and in- 
cidents which we met on- the route,’’ 
says Phil, ‘‘during our nineteen day’s 
journey, walking most of the time, with 
little or no food would, perhaps, be 
interesting to read, but anything but 


pleasant to pass through again.’’ As our 


hero is more emphasized upon the pub- 


lic mind for his powers to charm us into 


laughter and good humor with ourselves 
and everybody else, we will not break his 
potency by pathetic touches on his life ; 
and the romance of those three young 
‘*greenhorns’’ from England, traveling 
nineteen days across the plains and 
Rocky Mountains, we must leave to the 
imagination of our readers. 

On the sth of November, 1850, the 
subject of our sketch married Miss Eliz- 
abeth Bateman, and about this time 
joined the ‘‘ Nauvoo Brass Band.’’ The 
members of this historical band organ- 
ized the first dramatic company of Utah. 


Our talented friend was one of that 


corps; the first piece produced was Rob- 
ert Macaire. As it is generally considered 
a matter of historical interest to have the 
first programme of every notable institu- 
tion, we present the first cast of the first 
dramatic company of Utah: Robert 
Macaire, John Kay; Jaques Strop, H. 
B. Clawson; Pierre, Philip Margetts; 
Marie, Miss Orum; Clementina, Miss 
M. Judd (the present Mrs. M. G. Claw- 
son). This piece was performed in the 
old Bowery, situated on the south east 
corner of the Temple Block. Several 
other plays were also produced during 
the first theatrical season, and we under- 
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stand that they were creditably per- 


formed by the company. 

This first dramatic company organized, 
consisted of Phil. Margetts, H. B. Claw- 
son, James Ferguson, John Kay, Horace 


K. Whitney, Robert L. Campbell, R. T- 


Burton, George. D. Grant, Edmund Ells- | 


worth, Henry Margetts, Edward Martin, 


Wm. Glover and Wm. Clayton; the ladies 


were Miss Orum (leading lady), Miss 
soubrette), and Miss Mary Bad-. 
lam, who both played in her parts and > 
did the dancing business. The orchestra 
deserves naming, for its members were of | 


Judd 


the Nauvoo Brass Band ,from which the 
company originated, and it may be also 


historically noted that this first ‘‘theatri- 
was denominated 
Musical and Dramatic company. Wil- | 


cal company’’ 


liam Pitt, captain of the band, was the 
leader of the orchestra, and William 
Clayton, James Smithies, Jacob Hutch- 
inson, David Smith and George Wardle, 
were his supports. The company played 
in the old Bowery for two years. 

In 1851, the Musical and Dramatic 
Company, as it was denominated, was 
re-organized and named ‘‘ The Deseret 
Dramatic Association,’’ with Bishop 
Raleigh as its president. Pieces were 
cast, written out and rehearsed to pre- 

e for the opening of the Social Hall. . 
n 1852, this historical hall was built, 
expressly for the intellectual recreation 
of the Saints and their social amuse- 
ment, was opened and dedicated, and 
the classical play of The Lady of Lyons 
was produced, in which Mr. Margetts 
appeared in a minor part. The opening 
of the Social Hall may be said to make 
an epoch in the development of civiliza- 
tion in the Rocky Mountains, and the 
birth of the drama in Utah was one of 
its signs. During the opening season in 
the Social Hall Mr. Margetts becaine a 
favorite as a comic and _ sentimental 
singer. He also made a hit as Harry 
Hammer, in the Golden Farmer; Jerry 
Clip, in the Widow’s Victim; and in 
various other plays. 

The company had now greatly strength- 
ened and was enabled to cast first class 
plays. To the original members were 
added Joseph M. Simmons, David Mc- 
Kenzie, David Candland, (stage mana- 
ger,) William Broomhead, John T. 
Caine, David O. Calder, Bernard Snow 


and J. M. Barlow: to the ladies Mrs. | 


| 


Wheelock, Mrs. Tuckett, Mrs. Bull, Mrs. 


John Hyde and Mrs. Cook. e 

In the opening play of the Lady of — 
Lyons, the gifted James Ferguson played 
Claude Melnotte, and Mrs. Wheelock 
Pauline. In the great plays the men 
parts were strongly filled. Bernard 
Snow played Othello, Ferguson, Iago, — 
Snow, Damon, and Ferguson, Pythias. 
Virginius was also played, with Bernard 
Snow in the great part in which in the 
public mind, he held rivalry with T, A. 
Lyne in the first performances of the 
Salt Lake Theatre. ‘‘ Phil.’’ in his line 
of comedy, farce and comic song had by 
this time become an established favorite 


of the public, in whose estimation hé — 


grew every season, until we ranked hint 
in his line scarcely second to any in 
America. Indeed, in some parts Phil. is 
so unique and irrepressibly funny that he 
may be considered as a type. In the early 
days, in our dramatic critiques, we cast 
him with the great Paul Bedford of the 
Haymarket, London. a 
At the Social Hall they had a splendid 
orchestra, with Professor Ballo director, 
and John W. Jones the leading violin. 
Dominico Ballo was one of the finest 
clarionettes in the United States, before 
he came to Utah he was band master at 
West Point for a number of years. He > 
was a fine composer and arranger, and a 
great solo player, having played solos at 
musical festivals at New York and other 
eastern cities. Ballo’s band is famous in — 
the musical history of Utah, but the pro- 
fessor has heen dead over twenty years. 
In our dramatic reminiscences of Phil. 
as an actor, we must not forget him bio- 
phically in the part he has performed 
in the hard work of this country, as one 
of its early settlers. The Indian troubles 


_of the first years form a capital chapter 


of Utah history. To protect the country — 
from Indian depredations, the Minute 
Men were organized, out of which com- 
eggs grew the regular Utah militia. 
Mr. Margetts was one of the Minute 
Men; and, during the years 1850-51 and 
’52, he was often called out in his com- 


pany to protect this then sparsely settled 


country.. At tinres he was almost con-— 


| stantly in the saddle, out on some ex 
| ditions from eight to ten weeks. | 
once left his wife, with her babe three — 

days old, to go out on one of these expe- 


ditions, which is very suggestive that the _ 
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wives of those days, who bore the service — 


at home while their husbands were out 


the country, deserve their 
t | chiefly left the work in Europe in the 


share of the historical praise. 


As a blacksmith, also, Mr. Margetts | 


did much of the hard work of the 
country, both on his own account and in 


‘connection with his brothers, Richard . 


and Henry. At one time, in partnership 


with Richard, they did all the work for 
the eastern mail line for several years. He - 


made some of the first mill irons, as- 


sisted in making cane mills, and was one - 


of the three who made the first iron 
casting in Utah, it being a large size cog 
wheel for President, Young’s grist mill— 
the three were John Kay, Thomas Tan- 
ner and Phil. Margetts. 
hasten back to his professional career. 


Mr. Margetts continued playing with 
the Dramatic Association every season | 
until the year 1857, when. he was called | 
to go to Europe on a mission to preach. 


the Gospel; nq longer a comedian, but 
now an Elder of Israel, sent with the 


led, tidings of a new revelation from | 


the oracles of Heaven. He started with 
seventy-two others across the plains. 


These Elders were known as the ‘‘Hand- | 
From | 
Great Salt Lake City to the Missouri | 
River, over one thousand miles, these 


cart Company of Missionaries.’’ 


devoted brethren pulled their handcarts. 


They then proceeded to England to ful- 


fill their mission. 


As a minister of the Gospel to the - 


world — an Elder in Israel to the 


flock, Philip Margetts was as faithful as 


' he has been efficient in his professional 
sphere. 
when abroad on missions, for we are 
living a diviner life and calling, laboring 
in our Master’s holy service. 


wien of God and: ministers of salvation. 


_ Such was Brother Philip as a missionary | 
to his native land in 1857-8. Suddenly 
the rumbling thunder of a ‘‘ Utah War’’ | 
was heard, and the press both in America 
and Europe agitated for acrusade against | 
the Saints, and certain were the predic- . 
tions of the finale of the Mormon prob- 
lem, while from our side, both in Zion . 
and abroad, swelled the bold strain in. 
song “* The Kingdom of God or Noth- 


ing.” 


‘At that period Samuel Richards ar- ; : 


rived my ‘as a special messenger 


But we must 


We are all somewhat different | 


Then, at | 
least, as a rule, the Elders have been 


from Brigham Young, to cal] the Elders 
from Zion home, except one left to td 
side over the European Mission. is 


hands of the native Elders who had not 
previously gathered, and gave release to 
Philip Margetts and a host of other 
brave men, to return to defend the cause 
of Zion with their lives and their all. 

The Utah War, having broken up the 
chain of dramatic performances, and, 
it may be said, the Deseret Dramatic 
Association itself, our dramatic history 
was continued by Mr. Phils Margetts or- 
ganizing a company, of which he was 
president, under the name of the Me. 
chanic’s Dramatic Association. The 
members of the company were Phil. 
Margetts, Harry Bowring, Henry 
McEwan, James A. Thompson, Joe 
Barker, John B. Kelly, John Chambers, 
Joseph Bull, Pat Lynch, William Wright, 
William Pontter, and William Price; 
the ladies were, Mrs. Marian Bowring, 
Mrs. Bull, Mrs. McEwan, Elizabeth 
Tullidge, and Ellen Bowring. 

A large room was fitted up in the 


| house of H. E. Bowring, with a stage 


and good scenery, painted by that ex- 
cellent artist, William V. Morris,. and 
the place of performance was called 


BOWRING’S THEATRE. 
It is worthy of note that this was the 


first place in Utah that bore the name | 


of theatre; this fact has its suggestive- 
ness. In the Bowery the performances, 
though theatrical in their character, i in- 
cluding the dancing of the ‘‘ hornpipe,”” 
were nevertheless given in a religious 
sanctuary. No religious chief, except- 
ing one like Brigham Young, a great 
society-founder, would have permitted 
the performance of theatricals tn the 
temple of an Israelitish people, for such 
the bowery was in a primitive sense ; but 
Brigham, with his practical sense, ‘real- 


ized that it was, at least to an Anglo- | 


Saxon people, a Moses-like performance 
to keep the modern Children of Israel 


alive and happy in the wilderness of 


their isolation, lest they should sigh for 
the leeks of Egypt and the merry-mak- 
ing of their native lands. Hence the- 
atrical performances in the Bowery; but 
the Bowery could not, even in the public 
mind, bear. the name of ¢heatre; and 
similar views may be taken of the Social 
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jization. . 


did it excellently well. 
were never played better by any member | 
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Hall and the whole of. the dramatic per- 
formances, extending over a period of 
ten years after the organization of the 
first company, as cast in the foregoing. 
But, as society in the Rocky Mountains 
began to recover from the partial disor- 
ganization consequent of the Utah War, 
the men in whom were the strongest 


- professional instincts of the theatre be- 


= now in their line to revive the social 
ife of the people; and to Messrs. Phil. 
Margetts, Harry Bowring, and those 
associated with them, belong the histri- 
Mark now: 
though the fheafre had come out from 
behind the curtains of the sanctuary of 
the congregation, and had remained ten 

without its proper name, no sooner 


. did it enter beneath a secular roof, with 


the profession as its high priests, than its 
own classic name—theatre—fell upon it 


as an endowment, though it fell from 
the public mouth without an understand- 
ing of its classical significance in the de- 


velopment ef our Rocky Mountain civi- 
So was the country booth, 
once on a time, the greatest theatre in 
England. In the booth Edmund Kean 
played; in the booth, in our boyhood, 
we saw Palmer play the Stranger; old 
Richardson's booth is historical; in the 


booth Olympus has risen and the gods 


of the stage have there set up their 


thrones; and, once upon a time, Bow- | 


ring’s Theatre was the Olympus of the 
Rocky Mountains, and our Phil. its 
Jupitor. 

It was a theatre, now no longer a 
bowery ; no longer a Social Hall; secu- 


lar not sacred ; Grecian (from whence its" 


parentage), not Hebraic; it was the be- 
oo of our-proper dramatic era, and 
il. Margetts stood even then, as he 


does to-day, the first name in the Utah 


theatrical profession. 
In the performances of this little thea- 

tre, Mrs. Marian Bowring was leading 

lady, Mrs. Bull, walking lady, Mrs. Mc- 


Ewan, soubrette. Phil. played Othello; 
in the Gamester, and Duke . 


Beverley 
Aranzain the Honeymoon; and he sus- 
tained those parts admirably, to the sur- 
prise of all his theatrical friends, who had 
cast him asthe comedian par excellence. 
Henry McEwan played Iago to Phil’s 
Othello, Stukeley to his Gamester, and 
Those parts 


| of the Salt Lake companies. In thet - 


| which for years she was the leading lady 


line of characters, had McEwan re- — 
mained on the stage, he would have 
made quite a professional mark. He ~ 
had but one defect—that of voice. — 
Thompson was the walking gentleman, — 
but it was in the farceof Betsey Baker,» _ 
that he made his chief mark, as Crummy, | 

by; which name he is known to this day — 
among his intimate friends. Bowring — 
played the Mock Duke to Phil’s Duke; __ 
Peter White, in Mr. and Mrs. Peter — 
White (played for the first time in Salt 
Lake City at Bowring’s Theatre), and — 
was a rare Bobby Trot to Phil’s great _ 
Luke the Laborer; and he was also the 
first Mouser (in this city) in Betsey 
Baker. Mr. Joe Barker made quite a — 
hit in old man parts. In the Gamester 

he played the old man part with great 
feeling; so he did also Farmer Wake- 
field ; and, as Lampedo, in the Honey- 
moon, his part was a decided hit. Mr, 
Joseph Bull and Mrs. Bull well sustained | 
their appropriate parts: the public will 
remember them as the Iago and Desde- _ 
mona of the early period of our theatri- __ 
cals. Mrs, Marian Bowring was Jeliana : 
in the Honeymoon; Mrs. Beverley in 
the Gamester; Emelia in Othello; and, = ~* 
afterwards, in the Salt Lake Theatre, of 


of our stock company, .she gave to 
Lyne’s Pizzaro the best Elvira ever 
played by any lady of our stock com- 
pany. Mrs. McEwan, in her line of 
parts, shined as Jenny, in Luke the 


Laborer, and as Zamora, in the Honey- 
moon. 
It was these performances which led 


indirectly to tHe building of the Salt — 
Lake Theatre and the re-organization of 
Deseret Dramatic Association. Phil. 
waited on President Young and invited 
him to the performances, with all his 
family, naming the evening. Brigham 
said, ‘‘ Why can’t Heber and I come to- 
night? What are you playing?’’ The 
reply was, ‘‘Luke, the Laborer.’’ “I'll 
come to-night,” said the President, evi- 
dently designing to catch them as the 
were, without special preparation for his 
coming. He attended, was greatl 
pleased, and the next day Phil. present 

him ninety tickets for his and Heber’s | 
families for that evening. The families — 
of the two Presidents of the Church 


came, including H. B. Clawson; and — 
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the play that night was the Honeymoon, 
with iil. as Duke Aranza, Bowring as the 
Mock Duke, and McEwan as Orlando. 


Speaking with theatrical swell becoming 
the occasion, the performance was a tre- 
remge | success. At the close Phil., 
from ‘stage, made a speech to 
the President; and Brigham, with his 
usual ntry -when pleased, in return 


from the audience, made a speech to 
Phil. and his dramatic company. 


Immediately after this the President 
told Hiram B Clawson to organize the 
Deseret Dramatic Association, unite with 


it Phils company, and said that he | 


would build a great theatre, for, as he 
sagaciously observed, ‘‘the people must 
have amusements. ’’ 


Such ig the historic significance of 
Bowring’s Theatre, and soon thereafter 
the Salt e Theatre rose as the grander 
symbol of the times. 


We do not design in this initial 
_ sketch to follow the reminiscences of the 
Salt''Lake which we shall do in 
future skete s and biographies, but a 
few of Phil's great comedy parts may be 
instanced ag theatrical record. His Val- 
entine Verdict, the grand juryman, in 


the Charcogl Burner, was immense; so 
also was his Jeremiah Clip, in the 
Widow’s Victim; his Dickory, in the 


Spectre Bridegroom, and his Mock Duke 
may ‘‘challenge the world”’ for their 
match. He was great in Toodles, 1st 
Grave Digger in Hamlet, and immense in 


the part of the Illustrious Stranger. The 


last few years he has traveled through 
_ the Territory with companies of his own, 
and sometimes with provincial com- 
panies, playing character parts, such as 
A Party by the Name of Johnson, in the 
Lan¢ashire Lass; Old Phil, in Old 
Phil’s Birthday ; Peter Probity i in Chim- 

ney Corner; Post Boy, in the play of 
th t name; Martin (Old Fidelity), in 
| e Will and the Way ; and Middlewick, 
in Our Boys. He has not entirely 
given up the stage yet, being one of 
She leading members of the Salt Lake 
Dramatic combination, 
Margetts, McKenzie, Graham and 
Lindsay, which periodically gives one of 
| its well-sustained performances. 


consisting of | 


of a will, 


land. 


lI. H. E. BOWRING. 


Is the son of Joseph and Jane (Cook) 
Bowring, the former of Straton, and the 
latter of the Island of Portland, Eng- 
land. His grandfather, Thomas Bow- 
ring, of Straton, was first cousin of the 
father of the famous Sir John Bowring ; 
the elder Bowring and Sir John once 
met at a family funeral and the reading 
as acknowledged relations. 
“Grandfather Bowring” (as we called 
him in the author’s childhood) was a | 
‘‘yentleman farmer’’ and timber mer- 
chant, and was a high Church of Eng- 
land man. He married Ann Dawes, 
the sister of William Dawes, the grand- 
father of Edward and John Tullidge, 


_who married the daughter of Squire Or- 
say, of the same county. Senator Henry 


Dawes, of Massachusetts, comes from 
a branch of the original family, and 
bears the capital Christian name of the 
family—Henry. The Henry Dawes of 
England is the only brother of the 
mother of the Utah Tullidges. 


Henry E. Bowring has derived his 
family Christian name—Henry — frum 
the Dawes, as did also his uncle, Henry 


Bowrin 

Our Utah Henry E. Bowring was born 
in yore Dorsetshire, England, on 
the rath of March, 1822. ‘Soon after 
Henry’s birth, his father, Joseph, re- 
moved to Weymouth, where he estab- 
lished a large business as coach builder 
and harness maker. Next to Andrews, 
one of the most famous coach builders 
in Europe, Joseph Bowring was the prin- 
cipal coach builder in the west of Eng- 
His sons, Thomas, Henry, Wil- 
liam and Joseph, were all brought up in 


the same business, and were known as 


among the best workmen in England,— 


- Thomas as a coach and heraldry painter, 
_ Henry trimmer and harness maker, Wil- 


liam painter, and Joseph coach and 
springsmith. This family business is | 
thus strongly noted, as it became the 
connecting link which brought the fam- 
ilies of the Bowrings and Tullidges into 
the Mormon Church and to America. 


The daughters of the pcrae family 
were Mary, Jane, Ann and Charlotte, 
= of whom emigrated to Utah except- 

Ann; Jane was the first wife of E. 
Tullidge. 
‘After being in business in Weymouth 
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many years, till his sons were nearly all 
grown to manhood, the elder Bowring 


became ‘bankrupt, partly through 


dorsing paper for other men; but so 
well founded was Bowring’s reputation 
and connections with the squires, clergy 
and atistocracy of the western shires, 
and also with stage coach proprietors 
and livery stable men, that he was of- 
fered the management of a large coach 
builder’s establishment in the City of 
Bath, the proprietor of which—Mr. 
Williams—owned and ran a line of stage 
coaches, so that Bowring, excepting pro- 
prietorship, was as much the master 
coach builder as before. 3 | 
Young Henry, at the age of nineteen, 
through the friendship of Mr. Upjohn, 
an affluent professor of music, purchased 
his father’s business, while Joseph and 
William went with their father to Bath, 
and their cousin, Edward Tullidge, was 
apprenticed to Henry to learn coach 
painting. Young Henry soon built upa 
fine business, extending throughout the 
county of Dorsetshire. - 
In the year 1841, William Bowring 
came from Bath to Weymouth with a 
carriage. He had by this time joined 
the Mormon Church at Both. He told 
his brother Henry and cousin Edward of 
a Prophet in America, and of the res- 
toration of a church with apostles and 
spiritual gifts as of old. Henry treated 
the testimony lightly, for he was in the 
gay days of young manhood, with just 
the class of business which would throw 


him into fellowship with the gentry of | 
the shire, and give him the chance to rise > 
to their level, seeing that his grandfather | 


was of their class, and his distant kins- 
man, Sir. John Bowring, one of Eng- 
land’s most famous men. 

Henry, however, after the lapse of two 
years, in which he had built up a good 


business, was, by certain causes led to. 
join his father and brothers, who were | 


thereafter to establish a much more co- 


with their father as general superinten- 


dent. 
Henry left Weymouth for Bath, where 


_ brother William, went to finish their 


4 


elder, known in the history of the 
ish mission as ‘‘Rough Tom’’ Smith. - 


correct. 
first to preach Mormonism in Southamp: 
ton, going out into the open streets, ac- 


_terbury to fill a fine situation. 
was the first to preach Mormonism in 


Dover. 


trade at Andrews’ establishment, con- 


sidered the 
land. 
As 


best finishing. shop in Eng- 
observed, William Bowring had 


joined the church in Bath, having been 


converted and baptized bya ance note 


In his boyhood, William. Bowring had 


gone from-one church to another: at the 


age of fourteen he was a baptized mem- | 


_ber of the Calvinistic Baptist Church ; at 
‘nineteen, by often intercourse with the | 
Catholic priest of Weymouth, and atten- 


dance at the Catholic chapel, located a 


_ few rods from Bowring’s coach building 


shops, he came near joining the Catholic 


' Church, and did actually wear about his 
person the sacred symbol of the cross. 
Asa Mormon preacher he was both en- 
_thusiastic and innovative, indeed he was 


a decided unique character, and there 
were occasions, in his best moments of 
inspiration, where he has held an audi- 
ence spell-bound with his preaching, © . 
It is generally understood in the his- 


tory of the rise of Mormonism in South- 


ampton that T. B. H. Stenhouse was the 
first to preach the Gospel there. This is 
William Bowring was the 


companied by his fellow apprentice, 
Henry Puzey, who is now carrying ona 
coach and wagon shop in Salt Lake City. 

Having finished their trade, Bowring 
Brothers returned to Bath, when Henry © 
took his father’s place in that city, while 
the father went to establish a branch busi- 
ness at Warminster, and William to Can- 
William 


that famous Primate See of England, and 
also. the first to preach Mormonism in 


Henry had been at Bath two years 
superintending the business when _ he, his 


brother Joseph and father were offered 
_lossal business in the heart of three coun- | 
ties—Somersetshire, Wiltshire and Dor- 
setshire—as the firm of Bowring Brothers, | 


the branch business of Warminster for | 


purchase. They accepted the offer and 


sent for William, as one of the partners, 


‘and commenced under the firm name.of — 
Bowring Brothers,’’ a name now con+ 
: tinued in Salt Lake City, in the store 
he remained a few months, when, through | 
his father’s acquaintance with the great | 
Andrews, of Southampton, he, with his | 


line, by Henry’s oldest sons—+_ 
Wallace and Joseph Bowring. |. 
Soon after the starting of the coach | 


building establishment of Bowring 
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Brothers—the largest in the County of 
Wiltshire—they sent for their cousin 
Edward, to finish his trade as coach 
painter under William, who soon con- 
verted and baptized his cousin. There- 
after there was no peace for the Bowring 
family; nor for that part of Wiltshire, 
for William was capable of disturbing 
the orthodox peace of any city, and Ed- 
ward was not unworthy, in this respect, 
to be his lieutenant. No chapel could 
have been rented in Warminster—this 
orthodox heart of a marquiset, where the 
Rev. Arthur Fane ecclesiastical 
head, as well as the secular vicar (as he 
virtually was) of the Marquis of Bath— 
but William Bowring took a house on a 
long term and turned it into a Mormon 
chopel, to the consternation of the Rev. 
Arthur Fane, to whom all the men of 
Warminster took. off their hats and the 
women courtesied as he passed through 
the streets in his robes and rector’s hat 
to perform service, and quite as much 


to the consternation of the major part of | 


the Bowring firm.. 
_. About this time William attended a 
conference, where John Chislett, once a 
well known Utah merchant, was a Mor- 
mon priest, as was also Samuel Francis, 
one of the Utah Legislature; and, hav- 
ing a very spirited horse, coming home he 
was thrown out of his carriage, receiving 
injuries in the head, from which, per- 
haps, he never recovered—only appar- 


ently—as he died of a sunstroke in Bos- 


ton, some years afterwards. He was the 
first of the two kindred families to emi- 

‘ate. A singular instance of spiritual 
intuition—call it what you please—may 
be here noted. On the night of this ac- 
cident, Eliza, the wife of William, as 
she and the boy Edward watched for 
_ the return of her husband, suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Oh! William has just been 
thrown from the carriage and is taken 
up for dead!’’. It was so. 

This accident was the indirect means 
of bringing H. E. Bowring into the 
Church. At the next Trowbridge con- 
ference, William, scarcely recovered 
from the accident, was about to start 
again, when the firm of Bowring 
Brothers, who knew that William would 
be unmanageable if hindered, decided it 
to be wisdom that Harry should go also, 
for the Bowrings, next to the gentry, 


drove the best horse and carriage in the 


county, and the value of several hun- 


_ dred guineas and a brother’s life were of 
some;, consequence to the family and 


firm. Was it .a mischievous Mormon 


| sprite that caught our families napping 


that day? or was it Providence? Who 
can tell? | 


On the evening of the conference, 


Henry went to the meeting with his 
brother William. That night, John 
Halliday, the man who brought into the 
Church John Chislett, George Dunford, 


Samuel Francis, George Halliday, and 


others, since well known in Utah history, 
aman whom Jedediah M. Grant said, 


John Halliday was sent to England 


by Joseph the Prophet, was the ablest 
preacher ever sent to England—preached 
that night in his native town. After 


they got to the hotel where they put up, 


- William Bowring asked his brother what 


he thought of the sermon. Henry an- 


-_swered, ‘‘If the Bible is true that is the 


Gospel 
The brothers returned‘to Warminster, 


William to disgust the Rev. Arthur Fane 


_ by the conversions from his flock—for. in 
that proud Marquiset, the Church of 


5 


England was the flock—Harry to plunge 


into the gayest society of the yeoman of 
the county, to dispel the charm of Mor- 
-monism, which John Halliday called 


God’s-spell,—certainly a quaint turning 
for Gospel. 

Henry and his youngest brother, 
Joseph, were at this time members of 
the Warminster troop of the Wiltshire 
yeomanry cavalry. Caparisoned for a 


grand review, the warltke horses neighed 


at our coach door. Harry and Joseph 
mounted, and soon their troop went 
dashing through the town. The review 
over, the Warminster cavalry returned, 
and the elder Bowring was jubilant with 


hope that his son Harry—the staff of the 


firm—was cured of. Mormon infatuation. 

Just after this militia review Harry, 
with the encouragement of his father 
and mother, who were most anxious to 


settle the family that William had dis- ~ 


turbed by his Mormonism, went into 


Dorsetshire to fetch his long betrothed 


bride, Martha Crocker, afterward the 
mother of his sons Wallace and Joseph 
—the ‘‘ Bowring Brothers’’ of Salt Lake 
City. His cousin Edward went with him, 
first to Dorsetshire, the home of the 


betrothed, and then to their own native 
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tized to-night, Harry. 
_ to play with the Devil. Be baptized to- 
might.” 


4 


place, where supper was prepared 


mother of Edward and John Tullidge, to | 
_ celebrate the visit and the coming wed- 


ding to take place on the return to War- 
minster. 

Henry returned with his betrothed to 
Warminster, where they were martied. 
But even that event did not fill the void. 
Mormonism had unsettled him, the very 
attempt to return to gay life made the 
condition worse. 

One Saturday night, after Henry had 
paid off the men, William asked him 
what was thematter. I am miser- 
able!’’ said Henry. ‘‘And so you will 
be until you obey the Gospel,’’ replied 
his Mormon brother. ‘‘Oh, d—— the 
Gospel,’’ was the rejoinder. ‘‘ But come 
down to supper,’’ urged William, 
Henry went, Edward accompanying 
them. For several hours William 
preached Mormonism, urging his brother 
at the close to be baptized. ‘‘I will,’’ 
said Henry, greatly moved. ‘‘ Be’bap- 
It is dangerous 


will.” 

The three started forthwith. Not a 
word was spoken on the way. It wasa 
mile and a half to the water. During 


‘that deep silence, Henry was counting 


the cost, knowing he was the stay of the 
business, and that his baptism that night 
would be the death blow of the prosper- 
ous establishment of the Bowring Bro- 
thers. 

Reaching the water, the three knelt, 
and William, as the administrator, 
prayed. Rising, the baptismal questions 


were asked and replied to, then in deep 


silence the brothers went down into the 
water. ‘‘Henry, being commissioned 
by Jesus Christ, I baptize you in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost!” ‘‘Amen!’’ came from 
the brothers from the water and from 
their cousin on the river’s bank. Forth 
from the water the brothers came; not a 
word was spoken till they were dressed ; 
then Henry, coming up to his brother 
William and cousin Edward, he shook 


them by the hand exclaiming, ‘‘ Thank 
God, I am baptized!”’ 


John Halliday, president of the con- 
ference, was greatly elated by the bap- 


tism of Henry, for it was no mean 


circumstance to have in fellowship with 
despised Mormons” a family of 
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the yeomanry gentlemen of the county, 
the very nature of their See ae 


aristocratic ,\business, were in constant 


association with them. Halliday inmme-— 
diately came over to Warminster and 


organized a branch with William’s con- 


verts, making William presiding elder, _ 
and ordaining Henry a priest. Inthree 


_ months over forty were baptized, among 
whom were Emily Hill | 
Woodmansee, of this city) and her — 


now Emily 


sister. hee 
Henry Bowring’s first sermon was 
preached to a mob, on the occasion of 


the baptism of his wife, Martha, his 
sister Jane, and Fanny Hobbs. Wewere | 
forced to baptize the candidates in the 


cistern of a malt house, not being able — 


to go to the river in consequence of the 
mob. But two hundred men gathered . 
round the malt house, pulled down the 
shutters, and were about to break open 
the doors, when Henry, followed only 
by Edward, went out boldly into the 
mob, many of whom were his old boon 
companions, and cried, ‘‘ Hold on! you 
are talking about baptizing; if you will 

listen to me I will tell 


you what baptism 


‘means,”’ 


Surprised and curious, some of his 


companions shouted, ‘‘ Let us hear what — 


Harry Bowring has to say,’’ etc. 
_ Quite as much surprised as were his. 
companions, at what he was doing, 
“*Harry”’ started off with his first ser- 
mon, but it seemed that everything he 
had read in the Bible, or heard from the 
pulpit, or from his brother William on 
Mormonism, came into his mind without. 
effort, while he spoke freely and with 
such honest earnestness, that the mob | 
were astonished and won over to respect- 
fulness. Henry never preached such an 
effective sermqn but this once in his 
So rapidly did Mormonism increase 
that persecutions were instigated by 
minent. men, and the Rev. Arthur 
ane preached in his church against the — 
**Mahomet of America’ and his delu- 
sions, which were breaking the peace of 
English society. This divine, who after- 
wards rose to the position of Arch- 
Deacon of the Church of England, was 


son of Admiral, and Lady Fane, 
and his influence over the nobility and 


yeoman gentry of the county was so 


coach builders’ who ranked socially with = 
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DRAMATIC REMINISCENCES 


great, that there was a general resolve 
made by that class that they would with- 
_ draw all business from the Bowrings unless 
they would unite with them to root Mor- 
monism out of the county of Wiltshire. 
To save the firm the two Mormon 
brothers resigned to their father and 
younger brother, Joseph, for the paltry 
sum of five hundred pounds each, to be 
paid in six months, when they designed 
to emigrate. Not to further cripple the 
business to which they feared they had 
given a death-blow, they only took five 
pounds each to go to London to work 
till the spring. But John Halliday, 
when they started, said-to them, ‘‘I 
prophesy in the name of the Lord, that 
you will never get a penny of that money 
and that in’two years the business will be 
broken up, and your mother and father, 
who are now bitterly opposed to the 
Gospel, will embrace it.’’ This was 
literally fulfilled. First Edward, who 
had been ordained a priest with Uriah 
Butt to jointly preside over the Warmin- 
ster branch, continuing the Mormon 


sedition, was complained of to Father 


Bowring. ‘‘ Ned,’’ said the ‘‘Governor,”’ 
as I used to call him, ‘‘I find you are as 
big a fool as Harry and Bill; I shall 
have to get rid of you.’’ This broke up 
the painters’ department, as well as the 
trimmers’, for Edward was left by his 
cousin William to fill his place. The 
business thus demoralized by this blow 
of Mormonism and the loss of his right 
hands, with four of his children—Wil- 
liam, Henry, Mary and Jane—trapped 

as ‘he believed into delusions, Father 
Bowring took to drinking; then Joseph, 
the remaining son left in disgust, and 
the business which, at Harry’s baptism, 
was worth over five thousand pounds, was 
in two years sold under the hammer and 
_ did not realize enough to pay the debts. 
_ But to return to the order of events. 

On their leaving Warminster, the father 
drove his exiled sons to the city of Salis- 
bury, twenty-two miles, and returned to 
Warminster, but on the way back he was 
thrown out of his carriage, by the same 
horse which had before thrown William, 
and broke his coliar bone. The ‘‘break- 
ing up’’ had already begun. Next day, 
knowing nothing of their father’s acci- 
dent, the boys shouldered their knap- 
sacks and walked to Southampton, where 
they stayed a week with Elder T. B. H. 


| Stenhouse, from whom they took a letter 


of introduction to John Banks at Lon- 
don. Arriving at London, at the house 
of John Banks, they met Apostle Orson 
Pratt, W. C. Dunbar, and other Elders. 
They told them they intended to emi- 
grate the coming spring, but they wanted 
to get work during the winter. Orson 
Pratt, in his characteristic manner, said, 
‘‘Brother Banks can’t you set these 
young men to work.’’ Banks sent Wil- 


liam to preside over the branch at Sher- — 


ness, and Henry to open up the Gospel 
in Chatham. Henry on this mission suf- 
fered a great deal of privation. On one 
occasion he fainted away three times for 
want of food. He sent for his wife, she 
was a good tailoress and hea trimmer, so 
they made waiscoats for a Jew’s slop-shop 
at six pence each, to support themselves 
and the woik. The most they ever 
earned was nine shillings per week, and 
out of that they had to pay six and six 


pence for house and hall rent. At length © 


Henry was released by Elder Thomas 
Margetts, and ordered to London, where 
he went to work, and Sundays was sent 
down to Dock Head where he raised up 
a small branch of the Church. At the 
London Conference, in the spring of 
1850, he was called by Apostle John 
Taylor to go on a mission with Elder 
Sutherland to Ireland. He was set apart 
to that mission under the hands of Apos- 


tles John Taylor and Lorenzo Snow, at < 
Thomas - 


the house of Captain Stayner. 
and Arthur Stayner were set apart at the 
same time to accompany Elder Taylor to 


France. Others, among whom were T.— 
B. H. Stenhouse, were also set apart for 


the Continent. | 
Henry left London without purse or 
scrip, and preached his way to his field 


of labor, in Dublin, where he found El-— 


der Sutherland. They baptized six -in 
about two weeks, and organized a branch 
of the Church. He labored under con- 
siderable privation for two months, after 
which he went to work at his trade. 

For six years he earned from one to 


five pounds per week, with which meang 


he was the principal support of the Irish 


Mission during that time. James Fergu- 


son, John Scott, Patrick Lynch, Gilbert 
Clements, and James Bond were with 
him in Ireland. His wife, Martha, was 


favorably known to all of them for hos- 
pitality. While in Ireland Henry had 
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the misfortune to lose his first child wl 
his excellent wife by death. He was re- 
leased to emigrate to Utah in the spring 
of 1856. He left his infant son, Joseph, 

in the care of is brother-in- law, Ed- 
ward W. Tullidge, who was in the Liver-. 
pool office, and sailed for America in the 
ship Enoch Train, under the presidency 
Of James Ferguson, arriving in Boston 
on the 1st day of May, with one cent in 
his pocket. He drew a hand-cart all the 
way from Iowa City, thirteen hundred 
miles, to Salt Lake City, in Captain Dan 
McArthur’s company, arriving in Salt 
Lake City the latter part of September. 


In the spring of 1857, he went on the 
Temple Block, rolling rock for the foun- 
Shortly after 
was called to work in the harness shop of 
the B. Y. Express Company. He joined 
the cavalry of the Nauvoo Legion, and 
and was one of the guards who escorted 
Governor Brigham Young up to the 
Lakes, at the head of Cottonwood Can-. 
yon, to celebrate the famous Twenty- 
fourth, when the news arrived that John-— 
ston’s army wason the road. He was 
soon after sent out, under the command | 
He 
one of the volunteers to go on a secret 


dation of the ‘Temple. 


of ‘General Robert T. Burton. 


expedition under Captain Lot Smith, 


which culminated in the burning of the | 
United States army trains on the Sandy; 
but he was not one of those who did it, 
he being a few miles distant with a re- 


serve corps, to cover a retreat, if neces- 
sary. 


Winder, by the Sublette Cut-off to Ham’s 
Fork, where they found Colonel Alex- 
ander’s command in camp. 
pedition they were a 
without food. 

_ They were about to kill a mule to 
eat it, when they‘were met by a detach- 
ment, with a quarter of beef and a sack 
of flour for them. It was the sweetest 
meat that ever Harry ate. After that he 
helped Porter Rockwell to drive in 
several thousand head of United States 
cattle. He was next detailed to make 
pack ehtidies fo for the Nauvoo Legion, 
during that winter. In the spring, after 


» femoving his family in what is called 
_ the move South,’’ he was chosen one 
- of the detail to burn up Salt Lake City, 
on the approach of the army, if neces-— 
sary. He was among the first to estab- } 


He was also out with a recconnoi- | 
tering’ party, under Captain John R, 


On this 
ay and a half. 


the saddle and harness 
to establish a tannery, and -was the last | 
but one to stop the manufacture of 
leather in Salt Lake City. He has’ done 
a business to be worth a quarter of 
a million ot dollars; but, like his father 
before him, he lavished and lost on 
friends. 
contract for the mail service to Montana, _ 
he lost ten thousand dollars by endors- | 
ing Smith’s paper at the bank of Holla- 
day & Halsey. He never fully recovered’ 
from that loss. In 1877 he came to 
Brigham City, on the day Brigham 
Young died, and has good businesses at 
Brigtiam City and Logan at the present 
time. 

Henry Bowring has had four wives 
and is the father of seventeen children, 


thirteen of. whom are now living. His 


first wife, Martha, of whom mention 
has been made, was the daughter of | 
Henry and Hannah Crocker of Dorches- 


ter, the county town of Dorsetshire. — 


They were married in Warminster’ tn 
1849; and ‘she, after nobly bearir 

with her husband the burdens an 
self-sacrifices of his early life, died 


in Dublin, in the monta of February, 


1856, -a few days after the birth of her 
son Joseph; Wallace is her eldest son; 
they are the Bowring Brothers of Utah. 
Ellen Bowring was his second wife; she 
is of Irish birth and has a family. Marian 
is well known in our theatrical history, 
and will doubtless appear in a personal 
sketch; she has also an interesting family. 
Mrs. Annie Bowring is one of the sol : 
sentative women of Brigham Ci : 
member of the Female Relief Society. 


‘She is Henry’s last wife, and was married © 


to him on the 24th of September, 1863. 


She is an excellent wife, a good manager, _ 


and the domestic support of the present 
period of his life. She has two sons; the — 
eldest is at college, but he already 
been telegraph operator at Brigham, and, | 
perhaps, may be known hereafter as one 


of our railroad men and the Henry eat 


ng of the next generation. 


_ Epucarion. —The most 
of every man’s education is that which 
he receives from himself, especially when _ 
the active energy of his character makes — 
ample amends for the want of a ‘more. 
finshed: course of study. 


When Leonard I. Smith hadthe: _ 
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